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INTRODUCTION. 


In the following pages I have endeavoured to show how in the 
construction, of Henry V, Shakspere dealt with the historical matter he 
derived from Holinshed. For this purpose the play has been compared, 
as far as possible, scene by scene, with the corresponding passages in the 
Chronicles^ from which large extracts have been made, in order to enable 
the reader to judge more clearly of the extent of Shakspere’s obligations, 
and the method of his work. Deviations from his authority have, when 
they occur, been pointed out and commented on. 

Shakspere did not, it appears to me, turn to any other historical 
source for his play, except perhaps in a few unimportant instances, which 
have been noticed in their places. The wooing scene in The Fainous 
Victories of Henry V. has long been regarded as the px-ototype of 
the similar scene in Shakspcrc’s play, and I have therefore devoted 
some space to their comparison. 

Although I do not profess to survey the events of Henry the Fifth's 
reign from the historian’s point of view, yet in subordination to my chief 
design, — the examination of Shakspere's debt to Holinshed, — I considered 
it might be interesting to trace in the notes to this Introduction the 
original sources from which the Chronicles themselves were compiled, 
and also to add such historical details as served to connect and illustrate 
my subject. 

Before proceeding to the companson of Shakspere and Holinshed, 
some brief remarks on the editions and date of Henry V, the Globe 
Theatre and scenic arrangements in Elizabethan England, may be 
necessary. 

I. Editions. The earliest is a Q? published in 1600, which Mr. 
Daniel has shown ^ is not, as has been supposed, a first sketch, the FI of 
1623 giving Shakspere’s revision of his work; but is printed from a 
surreptitious and defective copy, so that the P. must be regarded as 
containing the only genuine text. The Q®. was reprinted in 1602 and 
1680. 


1 //enry V,, Parallel Texts, ed. Nicholson, Introduction, pp. x.— xir. 
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Editions and date of Henry V. Its epic character. 


II, Date, The date of He 7 iry V. is fixed, by an allusion in the Pro- 
logue of Act V. IL 29 — 34, to the expected triumpliLant return of the earl 
of Essex from Ireland. In March, 1599, a large force under the command 
of Essex, who had been made lord-deputy, was sent thither to subdue 
the revolt caused by Hugh O’Neal, earl of Tyrone. Shakspere would 
be likely to feel a special interest in this expedition, because the earl of 
Southampton, his friend and patron, accompanied it.^ Essex ended his 
campaign by a truce with O’Neal, and returned to England in 
September without having effected anything. 

HI. Scenic Difficulties. The Globe Theatre. One of the 
first things which strikes one in this play is the constant and almost 
painful solicitude of Shakspere to win his audience’s indulgence for the 
poverty of the stage accessories, As these were probably neither better 
nor worse than those to which play-goers were then accustomed, one is 
led to speculate on the cause of his anxiety. 

I offer an explanation which Knight® has suggested in answer to 
Schlegel’s remark that Shakspere lias not deemed it necessary to make 
the like apologies in his other historical plays. 

The epic character of Henry the Fifth’s wars, while it impressed the 
poet with a sense of the inadequacy of outward shows in reviving the 
memory of such mighty deeds, yet encouraged him to call upon his 
audience to strive for the sort of passionate forgetfulness of the present, 
with which a Greek might listen to a rhapsodist chanting the epos of 
Achilles. Note the fiery earnestness of Shakspere’s appeal to the 
imagination — 

“ 0, do but think, 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold, 

A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing ; 

« if ^ »i( If 

Follow, follow 1 

Grapple your mind to sternage of this navy ; 


And leave your England, as dead midnight, still.” 


And again 


ProL Act III, 11 . 13—19. 
Now we bear the king 


Toward Calais : grant him there \ there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thouglit 
Athwart the sea.”— Act V. 11 6—9. 


1 Essex made him general of the horse, contraiy, Camden saya, to Elizabeth's 
Instructions .— Rerum Anglicarum ei Hibtmieurumt rtguanU Elinahetha^ ed. 
H earns, iii. 7B9, and 793. The queen was ofTended with Swthampton for marrying 
without her leave, and expressly excepted him from promotion, 

® Pictorial Shakspere, Illxxstrations of Henry V, Act 1 . 


Elizalethan stage arrangements. iii 

The epos must be national, and the heroes of their o-wn land the 
actorsj if the hearts of the hearers were to be deeply moved, and there- 
fore, though in Jnlms CcBsar^ for example, larger destinies are at stake, 
yet — save for the touches of human nature akin through all the ages — 
Shakspere was in this drama evoking the shadows of great names 
reverenced in a far-off time by an alien race, but in his own generation 
awakening a sober historical interest rather than the feeling of a 
personal share in their glory which inspired the descendants of the 
victors at Agincourt. This was the chord of sympathy to be touched, 
and the measured applause which might reward a well-planned historical 
play could ill compensate for the outburst of patriotic pride he hoped to 
call forth. 

Scenes and stage machinery were introduced soon after the Restor- 
ation.^ We may picture an Elizabethan theatre from Mr. Paget^s 
description. “ The buildings, were simple in form ; in the larger 
theatres only the stage, the 'tiring rooms, and galleries were roofed 
over, the central space, or yard, being open to the sky." ‘‘There 
was no scenery ; the walls were draped with tapestry or curtains, and 
other curtains placed between the front of the stage and the back, 
called traverses, increased or lessened the visible area, according as 
they were drawn together or thrown apart." ‘‘ The actors were left 
on a naked platform, to tell the poet’s story by their own unaided 
efforts." 2 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his Apolo^le for Poctrie^^ has treated the incon- 
gruous results which an inattention to the unities involved, with much 
sarcastic humour. He says, “you shal haue Asia of the one side, and 
Affrick of the other, and so many vndcr-kingdoms, that the Player, when 
he commeth in, must cuer begin with telling where he is ; or els, the tale 
will not be conceiued. Now yc shal haue three Ladies, walke to gather 
flowers, and then we must belceuc the stage to be a Garden. By and 
by, we heare newes of sbipwracke in tbe same place, and then we are 
to bhime, if wc accept it not for a Rock. Vpon tbe backc of that, comes 
out a hidious Monster, with fire and smoke, and then the miserable 
beholders are bounde to take it for a Caue.” What a hardened offender 
against the unity of place Shakspere is in the play we are considering I 
The spectators must “digest the abuse of distance ... the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton’’; 

* Sccneiy was introduced by Sir William Davenant; curious machines,” by 
Betterton. They ran away with the player’s profit, which in Hart's company once 
amounted to jfiooo a year for whole ejiarcrs.-^^v/(Or/0 Histrioniea in Dodsley's Old 
PUiyst xii. 346, ed. 1780. 

* Plays: a Chapter 0/ Stage History ^ pp. 8, 

a Arher's Reprint, pp. 63, 64. 



iv The dole Theatre, RoHnsked was Sliaks[)ere^s authority. 

There is the playhouse now, there must you sit : 

And thence to France shall we convey you safe.” 

Prol. Act 11 . 11 . 31 — 37. 

In the mean time,” continues Sir Philip, ''two Armies flye in, repre- 
sented with foure swords and bucklers, and then what hardc heart will 
not receiue it for a pitched fielde ? ” Cf. P?'ol, Act IV. 11 . 49—52 : — 

“ 0 for pity !— we shall much dis^ace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt.” 

Such violations of another unity as "jumping o'er times” 1 and setting 
one down again after the lapse of five years— the interval between Act 
IV. and V. in Henry iP^.— are commented upon in the same sarcastic 
spirit. 

The Globe, 2 a large circular or polygonal building, “this wooden 0 ” 
stood on the Banksicle, Southwark, about a hundred yards west of the 
Surrey foot of London Bridge. It was built by Burbage in 1599, the 
year in which our play is dated, as a successor to the Theatre, situate 
near the site of the present Standard Theatre, Shoreditch. The Globe 
was partially open to the weather, and was therefore called a summer- 
house.^ 

IV, Authorities consui-ted. The reign of Henry V, in Ilolins- 
hed ^ was Shaksperc's chief authority. The edition I have used is the 
2nd, published in 3587. 

The historians and editions consulted by me are — 

Hall’s Chronicle, ed. 1809. 

Elmham— et Gestn Henrici Qninti, cd, Heame, 1727. 

Titus Livius(I^Vo-juliensis)—F//^^/Av/r/«f2^r^^^^^ Ilearnc, 1716. 

Gesta^ Henrici Quinti, ed. Williams, 1850. 

Walsingham— An^licam, ed, Riley, 1863-4 

Monstrclct — Chro 7 iiques, cd. Buchon, 1829. 

St. Rcmy— ed, Buchon, 1829. (With Monstrclct in the 

Collection des Chroniqim Nationaks Fnvuiaises , ) 

I have also had much help from Nicolas’s History of the Battle of 
Agincourt, 2nd ed. 

* Prcl, L 99. 

■ FumivalVs IntroducHon to the Leopold Shahspere, p, xvi. and note. 

3 Hisioria Ilisirioniea, p, 343. Ilayg were always acted there by daylight, 

* It occupies pp. 543—585* 

3 Tho first part of the Oesia was written by one of Honty's chaplains, who acconri'* 
panied the king in his first French campaign. 
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Henryks Rouen speech ['Prol. I.), 

V. Shakspere's use of the Chronicles.— We find the first trace 
of Shalcspere's Holinshed reading in the Prologue to Act 1, 11. 5 — 8 : — 

“Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 

Assume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels. 

Leash* d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire. 
Crouch for employment,** 

From the Chronicles^ we learn how, when Henry was beleaguering 
Rouen in 1419, a certain Rouen orator “seene in the ciuill lawes** 
besought the king to allow the unhappy creatures who had been cast 
out of the city — as being useless for its defence — to pass through the 
English lines : urging moreover that “ if he durst manfuUie assault 
the citie, and by force subdue it, he should win both worldlie fame, 
and merit great meed at the hands of almightie God, for hauing com- 
passion of the poore, needie, and indigent people.** Henry, ^^with a 
fierce countenance, and bold spirit,** thereupon rebuked the men of 
Rouen* 5 “malapert presumption, in that they should seeme to go 
about to teach him what belonged to the dutie of a conquerour ; ** 
saying, “the goddesscof battcll cs^^^Bellona had three handmaidens, 
euer of nccessitie attending upon hir, as blood, fire, and famine. And 
whereas it laie in his choise to vse them all three ; yea, two, or one of 
them at his pleasure, he had appointed onelie the meekest maid of those 
three damsels to punish them of that citie, till they were brought to 
reason. And whereas the gaine of a captcine attcined by anie of the 
said three handmaidens was both glorious, honourable, and woorthic of 
triumph : yet of all the three, the yoongest maid, which he meant to vse 

* Ch. 567/1/38. [Chro 7 iicIes, p. 567, col. i, L 38. First line of extract is given.) 
The Chrotiieles abridged Henry's speech from Hall, p. 85. Hall's speech is in the 
first poison. He may have followed a speech which Redmann makes Henry deliver 
in answer to the imprudent one of the advocate who pleaded the Rouen folk’s cause : — 
Ignorare GalU mihi videntur, quid htUi ratio^ tEquisUfno jurCf summis ducibus 
semper coneesserit^ Cujus cequifas non pailfur, quisuperioresevaserini, utvietispoiius 
ad alterius preescripium qmm ad suum arUbrium impermU Omnium gentium arma 
contra me ttnum excitarem^ H privato consilio^ non pMico consensu^ Ullum denunti- 
asjenu Senigne ei elementer omnia me administrare nemo est qui non intelligat, cum 
fame potius quam fiammat ferrOf aut sanguine, Rotomagum ad dedittonem psrpelh, 

Vesira crudeds, impudens, et immoderata inhumanitas meorum hominum humani^ 
tatem inquinaret, si ad omnia ejus officia non propenderent. Quid enim crudelius 
quani tenuiores per summum scelus civitate expellcre, ac hostibus suis objicere t Q^od 
vivunt, quod lueis usura fruuntur et spiritum communem ducunt, meee clementiee, 
non vesira mansueiudtni, acceptum referant NuUam durissimm servitutis condiii* 
onem reeusabo, poiius quam subdiii me* aliquid ietrimenii patianiur.-^Vitdxcioxaa, 
Uist, Hen* ed. Cole, 1858 (Rolls Scries), p. 55.— F. J, F. Henry's genuine 
utterances as recorded in a contemporary English poem (Aichseologia, xxil. 367—371) 
and the speech assignedhimby Elmham (pp. 198, 199) differ verbally and substantially 
firom one another, and neither bear any resemblance— except in the bit about the 
people in the ditches— to Hall’s speedi. 



vi The hill for coifiscatmg chitrch property (I. i.). 

at that time was most profitable and commodious. And as for the 
poore people licng in the ditches, if they died through famine, the fault 
was theirs, that like cruell tyrants had put them out of the towne, to the 
intent he should slaie them ; and yet had he saued their hues, so that 
’ if anie lacke of charitie was, it rested in them, and not in him. But [as] 
to their cloked request, he meant not to gratific them within so much, 
but they should keepe them still to help to spend their vittels. And as 
to assault the towne, he told them he would they should know, he was both 
able and willing thereto, as he should see occasion : but the choise was 
in his hand, to tame them either with blood, fire, or famine, or with them 
all, whereof he would take the choisc at his pleasure, and not at theirs,*' 
The discourse^ between Henry Chichelcy, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and John Fordham,^^ bishop of Ely, concerning Henry the Fifth's altered 
demeanour, is Shakspere’s. The following Hall here, state 

that the clergy, fearing the bill brought forward in Henry the Fourth's 
days to deprive them of “temporall lands devoutlie giuen" might be 
revived, proposed by ^‘some sharpe inuention" to turn the king's 
attention to other objects. Accordingly Chichelcy in a speech at the 
parliament of Leicester, 1414, set forth Henry's claim to Normandy, 
Aquitaine, and the other ancient appanages of the English crown ; as 
also his title to the whole realm, derived from Edward* the Third. In 
order clearly to understand the scope of this confiscation scheme, it may 
be well to review its previous history. 

[During the reign of Henry the Fourth the Commons had made two 
attempts to bring about a complete disendowment of the Church. In 
1404 Henry, a needy prince, always in want of money, was obligcil to 
assemble a parliament at Coventry in order to obtain 5upplic.«i, although 
he had been disappointed by the parliament which met at Westminster 
in the same year, and after its sittings had been prolonged for twelve 
weeks, separated without relieving his necessities. With the hope of 
effecting his object more easily he directed the sheriffs to prevent the 
election of those who had any skill in the laws of the realm : 7/// /;/ jW/r 
regni v€l docti fuismit vcl apprenticii; sed tales omnim mittvrcntHK ad 
hoc negotium^ quos consiaret ignorare cujitsque Juris fneihodum.^ ‘ThcHC 
seketi miliks Parllamentalcs proposed as a source of revenue the entire 
confiscation of the Church's temporal goods : ut Ecclma gmeraUier de 

■ Act I. sc. i. 

* John Fordlmm, translated from Durham to Kly in 138$, died 1435.-* GihI win's 
Catalogue of the of p. 074, cd. 1615. He was one of (he English 

ajuboHsadors who Arranged the terms of the treaty of Troyes.— CA. 573/1/48. 

3 Ch, 545/3/10. p. 49. 

4 Edmund Mortimer, carl of Mnrdh, who was then living, had abetter tide, lieing 
descended from hloncl duke of Clarener, third son of Edward HI. 

5 Walsitt^hamt ii. 365. 


The hill defeated. Revived. vii 

5 onis ienvporalihtis privaretur^ Such, a sveeping measure caused bitter 
discussions between the laymen and clerks present at the parliament, 
the former maintaining that they not only made larger contributions for 
the king's service, but risked their lives in his defence, while the clergy 
sat idly at home. To this Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
replied by asserting that on the contrary the king received tenths from 
the clergy oftener than fifteenths from the laity ; the Church vassals who 
followed him to the war were not less in number than the military 
tenants, while night and day the prayers of the Church were offered up 
for his success. Observing the scornful mien of Sir John Cheney, the 
speaker, who “ in replieng, by plain e speach seemed little to esteeme such 
praiers of the church the archbishop being set in a great chafe," 
e:$pressed his conviction that no kingdom could stand which neglected 
appeals for divine aid, and threatened to make Sir John suffer personally 
for any robbery he might commit on the Church, Seeing Henry hesi- 
tate, Arundel knelt before the king, and adjured him to remember his 
oath to preserve the rights of the Church, warned him of God's anger, 
and the weight of ecclesiastical censures. Receiving a reassuring answer, 
the archbishop returned to his place, and addressing the knights, pointed 
out how they and others like them had advised Henry and his prede- 
cessors to confiscate the property held by French and Norman ecclesi- 
astics in England, yet their present sovereign was not half a mark the 
better for it. All this wealth had been absorbed by them j greed was 
their only motive in advising such measures, and if the king were to 
yield now to their counsels, by next year he would not be a farthing the 
richer. As the knights persisted in urging the king to confiscate the 
temporalities, Arundel, as an other Argus, hauing his eie on each side, 
to marke what was doone,'^ ® appealed to the temporal lords, and with 
success. Some of these nobles were averse on principle to depriving 
the Church of her property, and moreover felt grateful to the archbishop 
and bishops for opposing a former proposal of the knights for the 
resumption by the crown of all grants of land made since Edward the 
Second* s reign. The knights were silenced, and even asked the arch- 
bishop for his forgiveness.] 

Butin 1410 they* presented a schedule to Henry the Fourth, con- 
taining the calculations which Shakspere has given in Act I, sc. i. 11 . 
12 — 19. It ran thus : — 

* WaUingham^ ii. 26^. 

“ Vultu voet^ue prmUndissetfulHcesefrecesBcclmm Walsingfham, 

ii 265. Ch. 526/1/33. Sir John Cheney was said to have left the service of the 
Church, in which he had been ordained a deacon, without a dispensation- He became 
a soldier.— WaUingham. ii. s66. 

8 ArchUpiscopus ut ArguSt sibmet ex omni parte prospicUns. — Walsingham, 

ii. a66, 267. Cb. 526/2/24, 

A Walsingham. on this occasion, calls the knights Satellites PiUaaUs.^. 28a. 



viii The schedule (I, i.). Parliament at IVestminster. 

To the most excellent lord our K. and to all the nobles in this 
present parlement assembled^ your faithfull commons doo humblie 
signifie, that our souereigne lord the king might haue of the temporall 
possessions, lands & reuenues which are Icwdlie spent, consumed and 
wasted by the bishops, abbots, and priors, within this realme, so much 
in value as would suffice to find and susteine one hundred and fiftie 
earles, one thousand & fiue hundred knights six thousand and two 
hundred esquiers, and one hundred hospitals more than now be.” ^ 

[The knights, however, were unable to show with sufficient definite- 
ness from whence this revenue was to be derived ; and the prince, 
afterwards Henry V., forbad them ever to moot such a project ^ again. 
The Lollard feeling which had been thus manifested in the Comiiinns 
was detested by the prince, whose orthodoxy is a frequent subject for 
our historians’ praise. 

Hall 3 seems to be the sole authority for the revival of the confisca- 
tion scheme in Henry the Fifth^s reign, and for Chicheley’s speech. 
That a parliament was held at Leicester in 1414 we learn from Elmham,* 
who, however, records nothing of importance save the act passed against 
the Lollards, the rest of the chapter being a panegyric of the king^s 
zeal for the purity of the Christian faith. Nicolas,® who refers to the 
parliamentary rolls as his authority, ignores the Leicester parliament 
altogether, and says that Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, who 
was then chancellor, propounded the king's war policy in a speech to 
the parliament which met at Westminster on November i8, 1414. 

Beaufort, taking for his text so much of (Jal. vi. 10 {dtnn fempiis 
7 iah 7 ?itis opereiHjn- bomtm) as suited his purpose, told tlie parliament 
that the king, considering the peaceable state of the kingdom and the 
justice of his cause, deemed the time was now come to assert his rights. 
To obtain these his vassals must aid him with their counsels, his people 

* Ch. 536/x/siO. ExceUentissimo Domino nostro ei omnihis Pmtrthm in 
frtmnti Parliammto constituUsy omnos conmunes Jtdeles demonsintni bumilHert 
dicenies veraeifert ^uod Dominus nosier Rex poUst hahere de don is tern bus per 
Episeopos et AhhticSt ac Priores^ occupafis^ ae superbe vitsiuth in re^j/to^ quindn tin 
Comites, miite 2Hinj;feNios niHites, sex mllUa ducenios armi^teros, eteentum xenodxH'hin, 
plum quam nunc suut^ bene et Jidelitersustentata deiet*risci tenemeniisnune inuHUter 
et superbe vustaiis,’--‘Wti\iiinf;)io.m, ii. s8a, 283. In the Clironiclt^ quindeeim Comites 
is wrongly translated. Shaksperc, who followed the Chronieles even in their errorSi 
has here, however, fifteen citrls. 

» All these transactions are reconled by Wo.lsinp;ham, ii. afi.).— aGy ; and ii. aSa, 383. 

3 Hall’s account, with the specehM of Chieheley, Westmoreland, and Kx#.'ter on the 
king’s war policy, occupies pp. 49 “S^* We meet with Ralph Kevil, carl of W wt- 
morcland, in Utnry IV*, Pts. L and 11 . 

4 Cap. xvii, 

i Ajitincourf, pp. 4, 5. Yet Nicolas says Chlchelcy counselled Henry V. to claim 
his rights, p. z. 


IX 


Chicheley’s speech (I. ii.). 

with their support, and his subjects generally with a large subsidy. By 
the enlargement of the king's dominions his subjects' burdens would 
be lessened, and great honour and glory would accrue to them. The 
authenticity and justice of the Salic law, questions which form the 
theme of Chicheley's speech as given by Hall, were not touched upon 
by Beaufort.] 

In Act I. sc. ii. Shakspere has closely followed Chicheley's argument, 
showing the fictitious nature of the Salic law, and its frequent violation 
by the French themselves. LI. 69 — yi are almost a verbal transcript from 
the Cliro 7 iicles — 

“Hugh Capet also — ^who usurped the crown 
Of Charles the duke of Loraine, sole heir male 
Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great." 

The Chronicles give the passage thus : “ Hugh Capet also, who vsurped 
the crowne vpon Charles duke of Loraine, the sole heir male of the 
line and stocke of Charles the great," The simile, “ clear as is the 
summer's sun" (1. 86), comes from Holinshed's ® “more cleere than 
the sunne it openlie appcareth." In 1 . 77, Shakspere has been misled by 
the Ch 7 - 0 nicl€S into putting Lewis the Tenth for the Ninth. This mistake 
affords an incidental proof with respect to the authority used by him 
in this play. Hall, from whom the Chronicles derive Chicheley's 
speech, has Lewis the Ninth. On the Chronicled authority, Shakspere 
has made Chicheley cite Numbers^ xxvii, 8, in support of Henry's tide 
( 11 . 98—100): The long speeches assigned by Hall to the archbishop, 
the duke of Exeter, and the earl of Westmoreland, bear no resem- 
blance to those which Shakspere puts in their mouths. Shakspere 
took the substance of Westmoreland's speech (the similes are his own), 
and the adage about France and Scotland from Holinshed, but alters 
Exeter's discourse in order to lead up to the archbishop's simile of the 
bees. In Holinshed, Exeter argues that France supplies Scotland with 
money and training in arms ; if, then, the French are conquered the 
Scots will prove an easy prey. The king's opening words ( 11 . 9 — ^32), 
and his description ( 11 . 14.6—154) of the usual Scottish policy when 
England was at war are not in the Chronicles. The lines (11. 180—183) 
wherewith Exeter likens government to harmonious music were perhaps 
derived from a passage in Cicero’s Republic? Chicheley's comparison 

* Ch. 546/1/1- The Chronicled account, with the speeches, occupy pp. 545, 546. 

» Ch. 546/1/19- 

3 Ui etthn in fitUhus aut Hlieisx atque ut in cantu ipso ae vocihus concenfus est 
quidam imendus ex distincieis soneis^ quern inmuiatum aut discrepaniem cures 
trudiiae ferrt non possunt; isque eoneenim ex dissimillumarum vocum moderatione 
cofieors iamtn efficitur et congruens: seic ex sumvieis et infumeis ei medieis 
inter ieeteis ordinihus^ ui soneisi moderaia ration e civiias consensu dissimillumorum 
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Tennis^halls? stoi'y (I, ii.). 

of the bees to the subjects of a irell-ordered state is, as Malone pointed 
out,i taken from Lylf s Eup/tues and his England^ 1580. The Chronicles 
record the archbishop’s offer of an unprecedented subsidy from the clergy 
( 11 . 132— 135. And Act I. sc. i., 11 . 75 — 81). [Shakspere has omitted 
a picturesque incident with which the debate in parliament closed. 
After the duke of Exeter’s speech, “ all the companie began to crie ; 
Warre, warre ; France, France.” ^ 

In the scene with the French ambassadors, Shakspere modifies 
Holinshed’s account in order to bring the tennis-balls’ story into greater 
prominence. The Chro 7 iicles ^ relate how during Lent, 1414, when Henry 
was at Kenilworth, ambassadors came to him from the Dauphin and 
presented ''a barrell of Paris balles ... a token that was taken in 
verie ill part, as sent in scome, to signifie that it was more meet for the 
king to passe the time with such childish exercise, than to attempt any 
worthie exploit.” The king wrote to the Dauphin, '' that yer ought long, 
he would tosse him some London balles that perchance should shake 
the walles of the best court in France.” This passage and The Famous 
Victories o/Hemy the Fi/th^ supplied the material for the latter part 
of Act 1 . sc. ii. ; and the king’s speech beginning, Wc are glad the 
Dauphin is so pleasant with us,” &c. From 11 . 281—382 
“And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned his balls gmi'^tones^^ 

it may be conjectured that Shakspere had also read in Caxton^ {Chron.^ 
ed. 1483, sign, t. 5) the following passage : “And than the Dolphyn of 

cowinit; tt harmonia a mustceis dieiturin canftt, ea est in eivittife coneoriia 
arcthiumnm atque optumiim in omnei re publica vinculum inedumitaiis ; eaquesine 
iustitin nullo fscio esse poiesL^Cioxixo De Republican roc. F. 0.sannus, lib, ii. cap. 
xlii. A few fragments only of the De Republican preserved in other works, were 
known in Shakspere's time. This passage was quoted by S, Augustine {Clivitas 
Dein lib. ii. cap. xxi). Cicero was indebted to Plato tfle Republican lib. iv. i»p. 433 
and 4<|.3) for the similituclo. 

» Variorum ShaksperCn xvii, 279, where the extract from Lyly will be fnuTul. Also 
in Arbor’s cd. of EtipJweSn pp. 26a“-a64. a ck, 54f*/a'9. 

3 Ch. S 4 S/iA- 'fho authority citinl by the Chronicles for Ibis story is ihc Chronica 
de Ryio/tn supposed to have been written by 'Pliomas of Otteriwume. /ivdem anno 
[X4r4] in Quadragesima rege existente apud Xenilworth, Xarolus, regh Rrancorum 
filiusn Datphinus vocat//s, ptisUpilas Parisianas ad ludendum cum pueris. Cut rex 
Anglorum rescripsitn dicettSn se in brevi ptlas missurum hondoniarum quibus ierrcrel 
6* confundeiei sua ftfr/dr.— Otterboumc in Duo Rerum Anglicarum Rcripiores Veteres, 
ed. Ileame, pp. 374, 275. Elmham rccqrds the incident of tbw Rarisias pilas in a 
life of Henry V. in Latin vtixwt,^Agincouri, p. 9, note. Jdoiinshedt S 4 S’*/ 4 . and 
S/ow, p. 562, ed. 1605, have ** Paris balles ; ” Rail, p. 57, “ tentUs balles." 

4 Haslitt’s SHakespeards Library, Vt, II. vol, i. pp. 352, 353. C/, ** My lord Prince 
Dolphin is very pleasant with me," p. 353, and Act I. sc. ii. I 359. 

Mr. Furulvall kindly supplied me with the Cnxton extracts and nferonccs in this 
IntLOduction, 


Emlassy to Paris, Pel. 1415. xi 

frau;/ce ansuerd to our ambassatours^ and sayd in this maner that the 
kyng was ouer yong & to tendre of age to make ony werre / as ayenst 
hym. & was not lyke yet to be no good werryour to do & to make suche 
a conqueste therupon hym / And sowwhat in scome & despyte he sent 
to hym a toune ful of tenys balles / by cause he wold haue somwhat for 
to play with al for hym & for his lordes. and that became hym better than 
to mayntene ony werre / ” Henry — ^when the Dauphin’s wit was reported 
to him — “was wonder sore agreued . . . and anone lete make tenys 
balles for the dolphyn in al the hast that they my3t be made, and they 
were grete gonne stones for the Dolphyn to playe with ali” (sign. t. 5). 
In a metrical history^ of Henry’s invasion, attributed to Lydgate, 
the king — ^while besieging Harfleur — thus alludes to the Dauphin’s insult : 

“My gonnys shall lyn upon this grene, 

For they shall play with Harflete 
A game at tynes as y wene ; ” 

and again ; — 

“ Mync plcyers that y have hedyr brought, 

Thcr ballys beth of stonys round.” 

Shaksperc— for the sake most likely of dramatic effect — ^transfers 
the duke of Exeter’s embassy to the period of Henr/s landing near 
Harfleur. “For he [Henry V.] is footed in this land already,”* I 
shall here, however, take this event in its chronological order. The 
Chronicles relate how, after the parliament I have just described was 
over, Henry sent a splendid embassy headed by his uncle, the duke of 
Exeter,* to Paris, to demand Normandy and the other ancient posses- 
sions of England in France, and also to claim the French crown. If 
these conditions were granted, the king offered to marry the princess 
Katherine, and endow her with the wrongfully withheld territories. Or' 
else, Henry “with the aid of God, and helpe of his people, would 
recouer his right and inheritance wrongfullie withholden from him, with 
mortall warre, and dint of sword.” * The English ambassadors were 
honourably received, “ banketted right sumptuouslie,” and entertained 
with “iusts and martiall pastimes,” in which Charles VI. himself 
“manfullie brake speares and lustilie tournied,” They returned, 
however, without obtaining more than a promise that an embassy 
should shortly be sent, bearing the final resolve of the French court. 

* HarL MS. 365, printed in Agin court ^ sep pp. 307 and 309 for the lines quoted. 
Ileame printed what Nicolas believed was another copy of the same poem in the 
appendix to Bhnham, pp. 359— 373- 

* Act II. so. iv. 1, 143. 

* Thotnas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, created duke of Exeter, Nov. xB, 1416. — Agitt- 

court, p. 243, note. He was Cardinal Beaufort's brother. The date of the embassy 
was Fob. 1415. * Ch. ^Ia/6g, 



xii Henry's demands. 

On heaxing their report, Henry determined to have recourse to war, 
and began making great preparations of arms and military stores.^ 

[It may be well here to add a few particulars relating to these 
negotiations from Sir H. Nicolas’s account of them in A^incourt,^ 

He says — ^referring to the Fosdera — ^that the ambassadors were the 
bishops of Durham and Norwich, the earl of Salisbury, Richard lord 
Grey, Sir John Pelham, Robert Waterton, Esq., and Dr Ware. Their 
first claim was the crown of France, and waiving this, but without pre- 
judice to Henry's rights, the sovereignty over the duchies of Normandy 
and Touraine, the earldoms of Anjou and Maine, the duchy of Britanny, 
the earldom and lands of Flanders, together with all other parts of the 
duchy of Aquitaine, the territories ceded to Edward III. by the treaty 
of Bretigny, and the lands between the Somme and the Graveling. 
Also the county of Provence, the castles and lordships of Beaufort and 
N ogent, and the arrears of King J ohn’s ransom. The princess Katherine 
was to have a dowry of 2,000,000 crowns. According, however, to 
Monstrelets the ambassadors were the earl of Dorset (afterwards duke 
of Exeter), Lord Grey, and the bishops of Durham and Norwich. 
Neither Monstrclet nor St Remy state that they claimed the French 
throne for their sovereign, but the former historian attributes the failure 
of the negotiations to “ demandcs trop excessives, comme la dacM de 
N’ormandie et la comU de Ponthicu, avec la duchc {TApniaine d enjouir 
Mritablement pour toujoursl^ * 

Probably the claim to the French throne was held in rcser\-c, only 
to be brought forward if the lesser demands wxro refused. This view 
is supported by the following c.xprcssions occurring in a letter^ from 
Henry V. to Charles VI., dated July 28, ^'Thc Sovereign judge of 
Sovereigns will one day be our witness of the sincere inclination with 
which we have sought peace . . . , ^uen by giving up the possession of a 
State which belongs to us by hefrditaryright, and which nature would oblige 
us to preserve for our posterity ^ **To avoid a deluge of human blood, 
restore to us our inheritance which you unjustly detain, or render us at 
least that which we have so many times demanded by onr ambasSiu(orsii'\ 

* The account in the Chronicks^ pp. 5.^6, 547, of the cnibussy ami Il4*nrj'*s j^repara- 
tions for wsir, was rlBrivwl from Uall, pp, S7* S8. “ Avimiutn, pp. a, 3. 

3 Mofistrekt, iii. 373. 4 nli,i, iii. a»y. ' 

8 Agincourii appeiuliXi p, 5. Lnc^liKhccI by Xicolm: from tie CharUs 

V/,, ed. I^boiireur. This letter, wliielt will lwr<‘ferri.*d to again, is ulho in AhttfUeeiri, 
iii. 308, It is dated en noire {hotel de Ifanionne (Stmthitinpton^, au dtta mer^ 
Aug. s [*413]. Diboureuris text is dated July 38. St Remy's wo«l« Rupport (Ite 
view suggested in the text- The ttrchbisho|> of Cnnteilmry, in rrply t<j the proitosalx 
of the Trench amUuujudors nt Wlncl«n»t«r, said that f/(5uienne. Normandy, &c., wm 
not roatored, Ilcnty avoH inienihn de deseendre en France! ci, d raids de i>ieu, de 
ruouvrer tout U royaulme qui lui doit ayparUnir,~^Si Ferny, vil. 468. And to 
much the same effect, MonsireUt^ ill, 303, 


The French embassy, June 1415 [Frol, III.). xiii 

In June, 1415, the French ambassadors appeared before Henry, who 
was then at Winchester, and offered him through their spokesman, 
Guillaume Bouratier, archbishop of Bourges, ^‘a great summe of 
monie, with diuerse countries, being in verie deed but base and poore 
as a dowrie with the ladie Catherine in marriage, so that he would 
dissolue his armie, and dismisse his soldiers, which he had gathered 
and put in a readinesse.” ^ This embassy is merely alluded to by 
Shakspere in the Prologue of Act III. 11 . 2S — 31 : — 

Suppose, the ambassador from the French comes back; 

Tells Henry that the king doth offer him 
Katherine his daughter ; and with her, to dowry, 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms.” 

Xhe Famous Victories brings in the archbishop of Bourges as the 
bearer of the tennis-balls ; and afterwards his grace just gets back to 
France in time to announce Henry’s arrival. But the tennis-balls' 
incident, if true, belongs to the preceding year. Shakspere, wishing to 
make use of this story, places it in its right chronological order, and 
passes over the embassy of 1415 with a brief notice. 

[The archbishop of Bourges's oration ” dissuading warre, and 
praising peace,” being ended, the ambassadors were feasted, sitting 
at the king's table. On a day appointed, Chicheley replied to the 
French proposals by a speech claiming for his sovereign Aquitaine, 
Anjou, and other ancient possessions of Henry's ancestors, as a dowry 
with the princess Katherine.® Chicheley did not — ^if we are to judge 
from the silence of the Chronicles — bring forward on this occasion 
Henry's title to the crown of France. '^The king,” we are told, 
'^auowed the archbishops saieng, and in the word of a prince pro- 
mised to performe it to the vttermost.” Blood, fire, and sword were, of 
course, the penalties of disobedience. The archbishop of Bourges, — 

* CK 

* The arohhishop of Bourges fiually proposed, 4th July, 14x5, to add the city and 
castle of Limoges, which included the large and populous towns of limoges and Tulle, 
to the fifteen towns before offered ; and pay 40.000 gold crowns in addition to the 
princess's dowry of 800,000. The bishop of ’Winohester, [Henry Beaufort] 6th July, 
declared the king's final resolve in a speech to this effect : the concessions of the 
French ambassadors were insignificant when compared with the crown of France, the 
duchies of Normandy and Touraine, the counties of Anjou and Maine, and the sove- 
reigoty of Brittany and Flanders ; nor was the manner in which the proffered territory 
was to be held specified. The king however would have been content with the same 
conditions as those on which peace was made with Edward III. (the treaty of Bretigny 
is here referred to) ; but from their offers he was convinced that their master was only 
trifling with him, and he must therefore have recourse to other means to obtain justice. 
This is Sir H. Nicolas’s account, derived from the Hisioire de Charles VI,, ed. 
I.aboureiir.— pp. fl/i 29* 
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Portraits of Edward III {ProL II.). 

whom the Chronicles style in a marginal note a proud presumptuous 
prelat — ^vexed at the ill success of his diplomacy, “after certeine brags 
blustered out with impatience/' prayed safe-conduct to depart. In 
granting it Henry addressed the French ambassadors with characteristic 
vigour of expression. “ I little esteeme,” said he, “ your French brags, 
and lesse set by your power and strength ; I know perfectlie my right to 
my region, which you usurp e ; and except you denie the apparant truth, 
so doo your selues also ; if you neither doo nor will know it, yet God and 
the worlde knoweth it." After asserting himself to be the equal of the 
French king in puissance, and in the love of his subjects, Henry went 
on to say, “ In the meane time tell this to the vsurper your master, that 
within three moncths, I will enter into France, as into mine owne true 
and lawfull patrimonie, not with brag of words, but with deeds of men, 
and dint of sword, by the aid of God, in whome is my whole trust and 
confidence." He ended, “ I trust sooner to visit you, than you shall haue 
cause to bid me welcome." ^ 

In the Prologue of Act II. 1. 6, Henry is called “the mirror of all 
Christian kings” For this title Shakspere was perhaps indebted to 
Hall,® who, in closing his review of the king’s character, asserts that 
Henry V. was “the blasyng comctc and apparent lantcmc in his daies, 
i/ie viirror of Christen do7?ie^ and the glory of his couniroy, he was the 
iloure of kynges passed, and a glasse to them that should succcdc." 

LI. 8—10, 

“ For now sits Expectation in the air ; 

And hides a sword, from bilts unto the point, 

With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets 

contain a reminiscence of the wood-cut portrait of Edward III. in the 
Chronicles ed.). The king there appears bearing a sword, encircled 
near the point by two crowns. 

■ The spirited speech of the archbishop of Bourges, to which our historians gencmily 
apply hard terms, will be found in MomireUt, ui. 303, 304. Hall (pp, s8» SO) cnglishivl 
it. The Chronicles omit it. According to Des Ursins^ whom Nicolas <jucttc's. the 
archbishop reminded the king of die insecure title he hod even to the crown of England. 
•^Agincourit p. 3X. 

* The account of the French embassy in the ChronicUjt, pp. 547, 548, is derived from 
PP- S8» 59. Monstrclet (iii. 301—303) is his authority. Henry's speech (CAi. 
547/2/69 ; Hall, p. 59) is not in Monstrclet. Henry was considered to have acted 
generously in giving the ambassadors a safe-conduct to depart.— p* 30. 
Livius, p, 6. 

s Hall, p. XI3. Henry V. "both lined and died a paterne in prlnoehood, a lode- 
starre in honour, and [a] mirrour ofmapiiJicence^'-^Cli, 583/a/6r. 

4 Engraved in the Illustrations of Act H. Henry V., in ICnight's Mciorial 
In Rasters Pasiyme of People there is on imposing full length portrait of Edwaitl HI* 
holding a crown-encircled sword. 
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Conspiracy against Henry (II. ii.). 

Passing over the first scene — ^where the characters are taken solely 
from Elizabethan London, and not from books — ^to the consideration of 
Act II. sc. ii., it is first to be noted that the Chronicles'^ gave Shakspere no 
hint for the dramatic method by which Henry leads the traitors on to 
their self-condemnation. According to the Chronicles^ their treason was 
discovered the night before the day fixed for the king*s departure from 
England. After the conspirators had confessed their plot, which was 
either to betray the king to the French, or murder him before leaving 
England, — ^the inducement thereto being a large bribe ^ from the French 
court,— Henry assembled his nobles, and doomed the traitors in the 
words paraphrased in 11. i66— i8i. The king said, addressing the 
criminals, '^Hauing thus conspired the death and destruction of me, 
which am the head of the realme and gouemour of the people, it maie 
be (no doubt) but that you likewise haue swome the confusion of all 
that are here with me, and also the desolation of your owne countrie. 
To what horror (0 lord) for any true English hart to consider, that such 
an execrable iniquitie should euer so bewrap you, as for pleasing of a 
forren enimie to imbrue your hands in your bloud, and to ruine your 
owne natiue soile, Reuenge herein touching my person, though I seeke 
not j yet for the safegard of you my deere freends & for due preseruation 
of all sorts, I am by office to cause example to be shewed. Get ye 
hence therefore ye poore miserable wretches to the receiuing of your 
iust reward, wherein Gods maicstie giue you grace of his mercie and 
repentance of your heinous offenses.^' ® 

The whole of Henry's first speech beginning, 

“ The mercy, that was quick in us but late, 

By your own counsel is suppress'd and killM : 

is due to Shakspere' s invention, save only 11. 94 — 99, and 127 — 137, — in 
which the king inveighs against the ingratitude of Scrope, — ^which were 

* The aoeount in the Chronicles, pp. 548, 549, of the conspiracy is derived from Nall, 
pp. do, 61. St Renriy's account of the discovery of the traitors bears a curious resem- 
blance to Shakspere’s scene. This chronicler relates that the conspirators advised the 
earl of March to feign sickness as an excuse for not going with the king to France ; 
promising to place the earl on the throne during Henry's absence. March revealed 
this proposal to Henry, and the king thereupon called a council, and after declaring his 
knowledge of a plot to derive him of his crown, asked his nobles what should be done 
to the men who were guilty of such treachery. The question was put to each lord in 
succession, and the conspirators replied that such traitors ought to suffer a death so cruel 
as to be a warning to others. Heniy then confronted the earl of March with CambricLge 
and his accomplices, who speedily confessed their guilt.— 5/ Renty, rii. 488, 489. 

■ **A myllyon of gold.”— (Caxton, Chron. ed. 1483, sign, t 5, back.) And so 
Lydgate in a poem, Uarl. MS, 565, referred to oiysvt,^Agincouri, p. 43, note. 

3 Ch, 548/3/84* Henry’s speech in JRaU, p. 61, differs verbally, but not substan- 
tially, from the Chronicles' version. 



xvi Scrape's ingratitude, Cambridge's motives fll, ii.). 

suggested by the following passage in the Chronicles “ The said lord 
Scrope was in such fauour with the king, that he admitted him sometimes 
to be his bedfellow [see Act II. sc. ii., L 8), in whose fidclitie the king 
reposed such trust, that when anie priuat or publike councell was in 
hand, this loi*d had much in the determination of it. For he represented 
‘SO great grauitie in his countenance, such modestie in behauiour, and 
so vertuous zeale to all godlinesse in his talke, that whatsoouer he said 
was thought for the most part necessarie to be doone and followed." 
The obscure words of Cambridge, 11 . 155 — 157, 

“ For me, — ^the gold of France did not seduce ; 

Although I did admit it as a motive, 

The sooner to effect \vhat I intended,” 

refer to a statement in the Chronicles 2 whereby wc learn that the earl 
of Cambridge, hoped to raise his brother-in-law, Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March, to the throne ; and — ^as the latter was unlikely to have 
any issue — to succeed him. 

'‘And therefore (as was thought) he rather confessed himselfe for 
\ need of monie to be corrupted by the French king, than he would 
' declare his inward mind, and open his verie intent and secret purpose, 

* 548/2/3, ThQ CAcontcl^is Tollo\y IVtf 1 st ojii\ AAmtnlefhc^TC, 

tendibeti tiamqut [Scropc] iaiiiam fc^avitatcni in vultu^ in mOiMiamt 

tantnm in affnin rdighn^m, tti tjuictjnid ipse Ukiussci, vdut m\teuium e <■<»*/<» iitpsttm 
jRex opartcre fieri jii\lk\trety — Walsin^ham ^ ii. 305, Mini oftim hlvpt t«>wvilunr in 
the middle ages, 1 1 was a " curtasye lo ofibr your bcd-follow his dunce of u in 

die bed. Sec The Unhides Book, cd. Furnivall, 307/293. Munstn'lct is the autlioiify 
for tlie statiimcnt that iicrope wtw Henry’s hcd-fdlow, kt^uel |%Scrop<‘] couthoit 
ioutes les uuJts avee le 710/. — lii. 312. His ungi.iU*fiil return ft>r the king's cuu- 
fidence was considered to have so aggravated 8croi)c*s guilt that he was drawn 
from the Westgate to the Northgate of Southampton to be hti\\iiiiilwh^, 4 jiiinfouri, p. 
41. According to WalsinjfAam Henry's confidence enabled fScroiiu to curry on a 
treasonable intercourse with the P'runch, while he amus<rd the king with huja^s 
obtaining concessions from them. On their return the French ambassadurji uNsurrd 
their countrymen that Henry liad either abandoned his enteriirise. or, as w;is more 
likely, was slain.— ii. 305, 306. 

* CA. S48/2/72, Nicolas dLslielieves this statement, because although the earl 
of Cambridge had married Anne, daughter of Roger carl of March, Iter brother 
Edmund was olive, and only twenty-three years of age. lUit llaU, who is f«;ll(iwcd 
here by Holinshed, says that the earl of Cambridge, '^consideryng that tlie carle of 
Marche for dluersc secrete Impediments was not liable to haue Kcnenieion, he w«is mtro 
that the crouno should come to him by his wife, or to his children," p* 61, Hull 
Introduces this account with the expression, *'diuerae write," but d<K>'i not napio his 
authorities. Goodwin, in his Lift ef JHtenry iht fifth, p. 64, status tlult the carl was 
reminded by the French ministers of his wife's chdm to the crown ; and 
supposes his authority to have been on anonymous histodtm of the reign of Henry 
V£., whose MS# was then in the possession of D. J. Sotlutby#— /lAVmJirrf, pp# 
43 * 44. 
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Richard^ s death avenged. 

■whicli if it were espied, he saw plainlie that the earle of March should 
haue tasted of the same cuppe that he had drunken, and what should 
haue come to his owne children he much doubted.^’ ^ This story is 
contradicted by the Chronicles themselves, for we find further on that 
the earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey were distinctly charged 
with such a conspiracy in their indictment.® 

In this episode we have the first sign of the Nemesis which was ‘to 
follow Richard’s death. Once again,^ in this brilliant and triumphant 
play we see the shadow of the coining retribution, when the firm heart 
of the king, resolute to face earthly foes, quails at the thought of 
Richard's appeal for vengeance, and he cries, 

Not to-day, 0 Lord, 

0, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! ” ® 

^e may well imagine that Shakspere's eye rested on the comment 
which the chronicler makes after recording Henry’s speech to his 
lords on the discovery of the plot. “This doone, the king thought 
that suerlie all treason and conspiracie had beene vtterlie extinct ; not 
suspecting the fire which was newlie kindled, and ceassed not to increase, 
till at length it burst out into such a fiame, that catching the beames of 

* a. S49/1/B. 

» CA. 549/1/35. From the parliamcntaiy rolls, iv. 65, 66 [perhaps the Chronicles* 
authority), it appears that the carl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey were charged 
with having conspired to cond\ict the carl of March to the frontiers ' of Wales, and 
there proclaim him the rightful heir to the throne, in case Richard II. was actually 
dead. Henry V, was to be styled in a proclamation, *' Heniy of Lancaster, Usurper 
of England." A certain Thomas de Trumpyngton, who resembled Richard II. in 
person, was to be brought from Scotland, with Henry Percy and many Scots, to mahe 
war against the king. Tlie dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester, and other 
magnates were to be put to death. Lord Scrope was accused of knowing and con- 
cealing these designs. Sir Thomas Grey was sentenced by a commission, consisting 
of seven peers, a knight, two judges, and a common jury, appointed to try the three 
conspirators, put the carl of Cambridge and Lord Scrope having appealed to the 
judgment of their peers, a new commission was formed, presided over by the duke of 
Clarence, which simply reviewed the proceedings of the previous tribunal, and confirmed 
its sentence without hearing any evidence, The French bribe was not mentioned in 
the conspirators’ condemnation. The earl of March was on this commission. He was 
accused by the earl of Cambridge of assenting to the scheme for placing him on the 
throne, — Agincouri, pp. 38--4a. Monstrelet says that he revealed the plot to Henty 
and named the traitors— iii. 31a. The coiapirators confessed their guilt. The con- 
fession of the earl of Cambridge, and a letter beseeching mercy, addressed to Heniy 
V., will be found in the appendix, Agincaurl, pp. 19, 20. Richard earl of Cambridge 
was the second son of Edmund of Langley, the duke of York in Richard //., and 
brother of the duke of York in this play, who wns Aumerle in Richard TI, Courtenay 
says that LordJ 5 crope was a nephew of Archbishop Scrope; and Sir Thomas Grey was 
of the same family— perhaps a lineal ancestor— of Earl Kkiesg. -^Commentaries on the 
Historical Plays of Sfutkspert^ i. 174, 175, notes. ® Act IV. sc. i. U. 309 — 311. 
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xviii Henn/s closing speech (IL ii.). Black Prmcc (11, iv.). 

his House and familiej his line and stocke was cleane consumed to 
ashes.'' ^ 

As the conspirators pass out to their punishment, the kinfj turns to 
his lords, and cries : — 

Now, lord^, for France ; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 

We doubt not of a fair and lucky war ; 

Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason, lurking in our way, 

To hinder our beginnings; — we doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed in our way.”'** 

The Chronicles^ relate how, after the traitors were led forth (or 
execution, “the king calling his lords againc afore him, .said in wnrds 
few, and with good grace. Of his entcr]()riscs he recounted the honor 
and glorie, whereof they with him were to be partakers, the great 
confidence he had in their noble minds, which could not but rcmembw'r 
them of the famous feats that their ancestors aforetime in France bad 
atchieved, whereof the due report for euer recorded remained yet in 
register. The great mercic of God that had so gratiemdic revealed 
vnto him the treason at hand, whereby the true harts of those afore him 
[were] made so eminent & apparant in his eie, as they might be right 
sure he would ncuer forget it.” 

The following passage in the Chronit'/cs*^ may be con.sulered a 
sufficient authority for the council held by Charles VI. in order to 
concert measures for resisting the Knglish invasion. ** The French 
king being aduertised, that king Ilenric wa.s arriued on that coast, sent 
in all hast the lord de la Breth constable of France, the sencslwU of 
France, the lord Bouciqualt marslwill of l-Vancc, the seneshall of 
Henault, the lord Lignie with other, which fortified towtics with men, 
victuals, and artillerie on all those frontiers towards the sea.” 'I'he 
speeches are imaginary, the French king's words only— 

^'Whiles that his mountain sire,— on mountain standing, 

Up in the air, crownM with the golden sun,— 

Saw his hcroical seed, and smiled to sec him 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface 
The patterns that by God, and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made.” ^ 

* Ch, From Jf/all, p. 6 i. « Act II. «c. ii. 11. t8a- r88. 

3 Ch, 548/a/43- spiseeh in //tf//, p. 6 i, differs substantially from tho Ck/vtiitM 
veision. Ifs querulous and dlstrustfuL 

4 a. S49/a/55- P* 63* 3 Act U. sc. iv. 

« Act II. ac. iv. U. S7-^- There is a somewhat similar scene in the 
VichrUs, Hadltt's Sh. Uh, Pt. H, vol. i. pp, 356 -- 3 S 9 » 
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ExeteT^s emlassy (II. iv.). Henryks Jieet {ProL HI.). 

as well as the similar lines in Chicheley’s speech,^ being suggested 
by the account in the Chronicles of the battle of Cr 4 cy, where we 
read how Edward III. viewed the prowess of his son, where he stood 
aloft on a windmill hill.”® Shakspere has made Exeter prefer Henry’s 
claim to the crown, after the king had landed in France. “ For he is 
footed in this land already ” (1. 143). As we have seen, the embassy in 
which Exeter took part, was sent before preparations for war were begun. 
The Chronicles^ relate how Henry, ere leaving Southampton, first 
princelie appointing to aduertise the French king of his comming, 
therefore dispatched Antelope, his purseuant at armes, with letters to 
him for restitution of that which he wrongfully withheld, contrarie to the 
lawcs of God and man : the king further declaring how sorie he was 
that he should be thus compelled for repeating of his right and iust title 
of inheritance, to make warre to the destruction of Christian people, but 
sithens he had offered peace which could not be receiued, now for fault 
of iustice, he was forced to take armes. Neuerthelesse exhorted the 
French king in the bowels o/yesn Christy to render him that which was 
his owne, whereby effusion of Christian bloud might be auoided.'’ 
This letter has supplied Shakspere with one line of Exeteris speech; 

And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 

Deliver up the crown,”* 

On Sunday, Aug. ii, 1415, the wind being fair, Henry set sail.® His 
fleet numbered about a thousand vessels. To the magnitude of the 
fleet,® Shakspere calls attention in the Prologue of Act III. 1 . 15 ; “A 

* Act I. sc, ii. 11. 108 — no. 

* Ch. 372/2/26, The prince was hardly beset, and “sent a messengar to the 
kynge who was on a lytell wyndmill hill " to ask for help. Edward refused, and bade 
the messenger tell the earls of Warwick and Stafferdi who had sent him, to suffer the 
prince “this day to wynne his spurres, for if God be pleased, I woll this journey be 
his and the honour tberof and to them that be aboute hytn."— Berner's Froissa>% 
quoted in note to Johnes’s Froissarti i. 167, ed. 1848, 

® 548/X/44' Nous enkorions is mtraUlos dt Monstrelet, iii. 309. A 

translation of this letter, and two others written by Henry, taken by Nicolas from 
the Histoin dt Charles VI,, ed. Labourcur, with Charles’s answer to them, fiom 
JOes Urs'ms, will be found in Agincourt, appendix, pp. 1—7. The dates run from 
April 7 to August 24, 1415. 4 Act II. sc. iv. 1. loa. 

s The royal ship was named U Tfinite, — Gesta, p. 13, 

* The numbers given by different chroniclers vary firom 1000 to 2000 ships. The 
above estimate \&Livius's, p. B, whom the Chronicles follow. Nicolas’s estimates for 
the army are ; about 2300 men-at-^urms, 4000 horse-archers, 4000 foot-archers, and 
xooo miners, gunners, artizans, labourers, &c. Each man-at-arms would be accom- 
panied by his valette, and men of rank might bring each one or more servants, which 
would raise the total, say, to about 30,ooo.‘^Agincouri, p, 47, 48. lists of the army 
will be found in Agimourt, pp. 333—363, and 373—389. On the X3th, the fleet 
anchored at a place called Kidccaws by the author of the Gesta, a headland of 
the Pays de Caux, distant about three miles from Harfleur. Chtesf de Cauhe^ 



XX Henryks landing. Inactivity of the French. 

city on the inconstant billows dancing.*' LL 32 — 34 picture to us the 
nimble gunner," ^ who — 

With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

And down goes all before them." 

The Chronicles^ mention engins and ordinance,” as used by Henry 
at Harfleur, and Elmham grandiloquently records the havoc caused by 
the cannon. 

[The king's landing was unopposed. The French were, it would seem, 
taken by surprise. The landing-place was defended by fosse and 
rampart, — ^between the points where the cliff was too precipitous to be 
scaled, and a marsh lying in the direction of Ilarflcur, — but its guardians 
were absent. Plenty of rocks and stones available for missiles were at 
hand.^ If we may trust P 21 mham's pompous e.xprcssions, nobles and 
peasants alike lied panic-stricken to spread the news of the invasion.'* 
Reinforcements were thrown into Harfleur before the blockade M'as 
completed,® but troops could not be collected in sufficient numbers to 
raise the siege.® The utmost the French were then able to do was to 
guard other places in Normandy, and skirmish with the English when 
in quest of provisions. Just after apparently— there is a discrepancy in 
the date — ^the capture of Ilarflcur, a summons for a general muster was 
issued by Charles VI. and his council. The dissensions in France 
caused these delays. The nobles of Picardy disregarded a previous 
summons, because the duke of Burgundy had enjoined thorn to obey 
no order 7 save his. Finally, the two great rivals, the dukes of Orleans 

according to the writer of the C/mm/t/ue tfe AW/zhr/M*, p, ir>S {Oi'.x/J, pp, iC>j -sofl), 
and the editor of the Ocstu cxphiins in a note that Kiaceaws is an ICnglisht^cirniplum 
of c/ij'e/ (or c/if/) dc Caux, the liwullaud or tiromonlory of the Pay.s de Caux. 

P- 13- 

* “ The nimble gunner," and the « chambers" ho lot off canwal tho dwtnwtion of 
the Globe Theatre. " Vpon S. Pciers day last" [1613] the Globe was Imrnt down 
' ‘ by negligent discharging of n ptmlo of Ordnance, clo.se to the South aUW thcr<*t»r, the 
Thatch took fire," &c. The houMc was "filled with pwple, to Uhold the j»Uy, vh, tit 
I/enry the eight," No one was hurt. Stow’s AntiiiUs, td. Howiw, 1631, p, 1003 
(sign. I iii). It was rebuilt much more handsomely, witness the Water Poet ; 

"As gold is bettor thafs in Tier try’il, 

So is the Hank-siiUi itloba^ that lain was ImrnM, 

For where liefore it had a thatched hide, 

Now to a stately theatre 'is turn'd." 

—J. Taylor's SkntUr, p. 31, Kp. xxli. Wirhnm jii, r»8. 

• Ch. S4$/a/73. Elmham, cap. xx. ; Uviux, pp. 9, 10 ; ami the tupp. v.- 

vii., describe the siege opeauions. Henry used eaniion at the jjngm IChuhutit of 
the grandia saxivoma, ai oris igH/vomi fantibus mirar quantiialh ofilaiu 

vehmeniissimo et viokneia miraWi exspmnchf, their thunihfring «'|k>rm, arid the 
destruction and terror caused by thciji.-p. 43, The ustud vatapulf, and halbtm were 
employed also. 

3 Otsta, pp, 14, IS* 

s Gesta, p. ao. 


® Manstrdci, UE. 3[6. 


* Elmham, p. 37. 
^ Monstrelfi, iii, j 'a. 


HarAeur lesiss^ed (HI. i. ii,). xxi 

and Burgundy, were induced to send their forces for the support of the 
common cause, and the former headed them in person.^ 

On the 17th of August, Henry appeared before Harfleur, and on the 
X 9th the lines of circumvallation were drawn close.®] The siege was carried 
on chiefly by mining operations. This kind of warfare is, of course, quite 
unfitted for dramatic representation, and Shakspere has therefore very 
properly departed from his authority here,® and introduced Henry, cheer- 
ing on his soldiers as if for a general assault. Some outworks,^ however, 
were taken by storm, and these words in the Chronicles^ And dailie was 
the towne assault ed,^^ are, we shall most likely agree, warrant enough for 
the splendid speech beginning ; — 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead !" 

[A contemporary chronicler® records an address of Henry’s to his men 
at the siege of Harfleur, which in its homely naiveti affords a curious 
contrast to Shakspere’s lofty rhetoric. The king said, felowys, bej? a 
good cher^r, ablowe yow & kele yow wel [be of good cheer, and take 
your breath, and cool yourselves well] & co;/nnyth vp alli? ^ith yome 
ese, fortf wft/i K loue of gode we schull haue good tydynges.” — F. J. F.] 

In assigning the direction of the mines to the duke of Gloucester,’ 
Shakspere has followed the Chronicles, [Attempts to capture the place 
by mining were twice defeated by the enemy’s countermines, and severe 
fighting took place underground. The English were, says Elmham,® on 
account of the long truces, unskilled in this species of warfare. On the 
night of the 17th of September, an incessant shower of stones was hurled 
from the military engines upon Harfleur. The king intended to storm 
the town next day, and hoped thus to wear out the besieged.® This led 
to negotiations for a truce. 

In describing the capitulation the Chronicles'^^ follow Walsingham.'**- 
Finding the town was no longer defensible, the ciistodcs'^ of Harfleur sent 

* Monstrelct, iii. 335. * Gesia, p. ao. 3 Act HI. sc. i, 11 . 1—34. 

4 The capture of au outwork called the bulwerkc " is specially mentioned.— 
p. a 8 . 5 Ch. 549/2/69 ■ 

® Cott, Cleop. 4, leaf as. 

7 C 4 . S49/2/70. Eimham, p. 4a. Livius, p. 9. ® Elmham, p- 45. 

9 Gesta, p. 29. Ch. 5 So/i/i 7 ‘ 

“ Walsingham^ ii. 308* 

Monstrelet says the seigneur d’Estoutville was the captain of Harfleur. Several 
other seigneurs, -^hose names Monstrelet gives,— and many chevaliers, and squires, 
forming a garrison of about 400 men-at-arms, were in the towa-.^Monstrelet, iii. 313. 
One of these seigneurs— dc Gaucourt— brought in the reinforcement for Harfleur, to 
which 1 have referred above. According to Watsingham, ii. 307, the seigneurs 
d’Estoutville, d'Hocqueville, and de Clere were emiodes of Harfleur, and negotiated 
its sunendet. 



xxii Harjieiir capitulates (III. iii.). 

a sergeant-at-arms on the night of Tuesday the 17th of September, to 
the duke of Clarence, to request him to intercede with the king for the 
appointment of commissioners ^ on Henryks side to discuss with them the 
terms of surrender. They asked for a truce until the 6th of October, 
offering, if the king of France or the Dauphin did not raise the siege 
before that date, to give up the town, provided the garrison were allowed 
to depart unharmed in person and property, Henry at first demanded 
an unconditional surrender on the following morning, but afterwards 
yielded so far as to grant a truce, which was to last until one o’clock in 
the afternoon of Sunday, September 2 2ncl. Twenty-two knights, squires, 
and principal inhabitants of Harfleur w'crc to become ho-itages, audit 
relief did not arrive before the truce expired, the town w'as to be surren- 
dered, and the lives and goods of its inhabitants were to rest at Henry’s 
mercy. According to other ivriters,^ as the Chonidv:: have noticed, the 
terms agreed on were, that Harfleur should be surrendered if not relieved 
■within six days, thirty men of rank were then to be delivered up to 
Henry, either for death or ransom, the garrison and cilissens being 
permitted to depart without their arms and goods. These conditions 
were confirmed by the delivery of twelve hostages. The French were 
to be allowed in the mean while to send messages to King Charles and 
the Dauphin to ask for aid.] 

The governor of Harfleur answers Henry’s summons to surrender in 
these words : — 

'^Thc Dauphin, w-hoiu of succours we entreated, 

Returns us — that ///.*• pown txrc yet not retu/v^ 

To ruisc jiO y rent a ^ 

“The lord Bacqucvil^ was,” wc learn from the Chionielesp ^‘rtcnt vnto 
the French king, to deckire in what point the townc stood. To whome 
the Dolphin answered, that the kings po 7 t/er was not yet assemhied^ in 
such number as was conumient to raise so great a siege 'Fhe duke of 
Exeter received the governorship of Ilarneur.* 

* The commisflionorsftppointfld were, the earl of Dorsi't [ KM'itfr], Hugh, 

and Sir Thomas T'>pinglium.— I it. 308. 

** Elmhtim, p. 47. pp. xo, ti. 

* Act III. sc. iii, 11 . 45 -47* 

* Guillaume MurtiU, stngneur (In hacfjncvinr, one of ihc ilt»ff»ntU*rs of wa t 

afterwards killed at Agincoiirt. He Imre the Clriflatiune. vvhii.'ti was (lH*n dlspluyiftl for 
the last time, U was of bright scarlet, with sdveml SMallmv tnils.* Agiftamet^ p. 
xi5i and note, and Monsireiftt lU. 3x3. Tlus Oriflamme and sotne uilier iMuiner^ iigrnu 
at Agincourt are engraved in Agineourt, p. 330. 

s C% 550/1/68, //tf//, p. 6a ; MonstrelH, ill. 316. 

0 Ci*. 55t>/a/3r. liatl^ p. 6 a His lieutenant was Sir John r.u4nlf*\ wtumi 1*0 tnc*‘t 
with in lltnuy KA Ft. 1 * Monstnslet cuIIh lius govornor upiHMnted liy I ienry ji/v 
ytan^terBhnd^ Chevaiier.~-\Xu 337. 


The march to Calais, xxiii 

[As the winter was approaching, the king resolved to close the 
campaign, and march to Calais.^ The latter step was attended with 
peril, for his forces were greatly diminished by sickness,® and a large 
French army was collected to bar his progress. Moreover, *‘The 
French king hearing that the towne of Harflue was gotten, and that the 
king of England was marching® forward into the bowels of the realme 

* While at Harfleur Heniy formally challenged the Dauphin either lo acknowledge 
his title, or meet him in single combat ; the succession to the French throne after the 
death of Charles VI. was to fall to the victor. See the Gesta, pp. 34, 35, and the 
challenge from the Fadera in the appendix to Agincouri^ p. ag. Receiving no 
answer within the time limited, the king held a council. — on the 5th of October as 
Nicolas conjectures, Agincourt, p, 73, —to consider whether he should return at once 
to England by sea, or march overland to Calais. He decided on the latter couise on 
the ground that he wished to see his dominions, was under divine protection, and must 
not suffer tlie enemy to accuse him of losing his right through fear. — Livius^ p. la. 
Nicolas has collected and considered the estimates of the army which marched to 
Agincourt. They are hopelessly at variance, — the French being of course much larger 
than the English. Taking the roll of those who were present at Agincourt as a guide, 
Nicolas's estimate is from 6000 to 9000 fighting men. — Agincourt^ pp. 74—78. 

It is doubtful whether Henry quitted Harfleur on the ist of October, as the writer 
of a brief itinerary in Hardyng, pp. 389—391, and some MS. authorities state, or on 
the ath, according to the Gala, See Agincourt, p. 81, and note. If the former ore 
right, Henry must have taken ten days to get from Harfleur to Arques, a distance of 
about forty miles, for from the Gesta it^ippears that he was at Arques on the nth. For 
the details of the march, see Agmeouri, pp. 81—104 ; and the Gesia, englished by 
Nicolas, pp. 219— fl.>3, compared with other chroniclers, and illustrated with notes. 

® Both besieged and besiegers suffered from dysentery, but the English more 
severely. Sive cahrt inassmio perusU^ seu potacioni posl graves sudores indiscrete 
dediti^ vtl erudarum earnium esu negligenti scepius saiuratiy in ventris fiuxum 
gravissimum sunt Elmham, p. 44. Walsingliam also says, Durante obsidione 

regalia plures ex esu frucinum et algore noctium, faetoreque eadaverum diversarum 
pecudufn, guas mactavere per castrorum cireuitum, et non operuerant cespitihus sive 
terrut nec in/ecerant in aguis JluviatiUbus, ut eorumputridas exhalationes tollerent^ 
fiuxu ventris vel dysenteria periere.—\\. 309. 

Richard Courtenay, bishop of Norwich, who was much beloved by the king, died 
from this disease ; and the duke of Clarence and many other men of rank had licence 
to return to England on account of it. — Gesia, pp. a6, 27, and p. go. The 

Chronicles, SS3/a/74. following ffall, p, 68, make die duke of Clarence present at 
Agincourt. A contemporary biography of the comte dc Richemont, afterwards duke 
of Brittany, who was taken prisoner at Agincourt, states that Henry saved his brother 
Clarence’s life in the battle.— p, 267, note. Elmhamt p. 67, and Livius, 
p. 20,— the latter Is followed by the Chronicles, 555/2/65,— tell this stoiy of the duke of 
Gloucester. 

3 Walsingham has summed up the hardships of the march. On reaching their 
camping-places the English used to find that the enemy had carried off all the provisions. 
Bread ran short, and most people liad to content themselves with filberts and dried or 
roast meat, ofuellanis nueibus etassis carnibus. For about eight or ten days (the march 
lasted twenty, according to this writer,) water was the only drink for the poorer soldiers, 
and even this became scarce on the eve of the battle. The march, which was impeded 
by the broken-down bridges, was wearisome ; the men were worn out with watching, a 
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Passage of the Sovme (III. v.). 

of France, sent out proclamations, and assembled people on eucrie 
side, committing the whole charge of his armieto his sonne the Dolphiiie 
and duke of Aquitaine, who incontinentlic caused the bridges to be 
broken, and the passages to be kept. Also they caused all the come 
and vittels to be conueied awaie, or destroied in all places, where it was 
coniectured that the Englishmen would passe.’* ^ 

Harassed by attacks from the garrisons ^ passed on the route, Henry 
pushed steadily onward till he came to the passage of Blanchtake [on 
the Somme] where his great grandfather king Edward the third a little 
before had striken the battell of Cressie.*’^ Finding the ford slaked, 
and the French mustered to oppose him, Henry marched patiently on, 
skirting the river, and dogged by the enemy on the opposite bank, who 
the Chronicles'^ say ^^euer kept the pas.sagcs, and coastetl ainnfe, like a 
haukc though eager yet not hardie on hir prcic.” This vigilance how- 
ever was at last eluded, and the English crossed near Ncslo .^1 

At this point we rejoin the order of Shakspere’s play. Sc, v. opens 
with these words of the French king, addressed to his nobles, '*’Tis 
certain he hath pass’d the river Somme,” The Chronidcs'^ relate how 

vigilHs macerati^ and chilled by the night frosts.— ii. 310. The army took iiight days’ 
provisions. At Arques, Boves, and in the ndghlwurhood of Itu, hoiad and wine was 
obtained by threatening to burn the villages.— p. 42. 'rhe CV;;v;/iVA’.r, 55«'x/37» 
following Hall, p. 64, say that the peasants, hearing of lleary’s Jiustiw-i in punishing a 
robber who stole a pyx, willingly supplied the Knglish with provisions. 'l ire Kaglisli 
marched in three columns, odes prhtcipales, whli two wings, ulas^ ut Miffh fV4 — 
Elraham, p, sx ; ui c<>fistieve 7 'to/t Livitis, ji, ta. 

* Ch. 55X/1/3, /Jtid, p, 63, hi tlu! r ///vw/V/i'/ authority. the 

proclamation of CharlL*s VI., diituil Muulan, Sept, no, for agenar.d nm.sirr ; frh 
chtr et tds aimi'Jih It due d' xtquiUiue [tlu! 1 )anphinj is ciillud in it nxdrt litnfoixtut 
et ctipitiiine 322. 

3 Sallies were made by the French from Kn, Oct. la; from Corbie, Oct. 17 ; and 
from l»oroiine» Oct, ai,— to/rf, pp. 37, .|r, 45. 

8 Ch. SS*/*/*S- p. 63* Monsirelct says that Henry .irW/ vduutl de /-/. yer 
la rivihre de Somme A la lUanch-Taeke, oU jadh aieul Hdeitutd, rd 

d'AKdeterre, quaiid il/rajiua la duMlle tie Cdtjf, centre U rd VhiUppidc-Wtldu^ 
ill. 328. 

4 Ch, 3 sr/T/ 30 - The Chreuktes ore here fullowin” //.///, p. f'l.j, in thiur 

mention of the slaking of the ford, whieh is derived from anodier .vntiree. /*Vwv/w, 
p. 52, anti /Jvfus, p. 13, n'wml it. HaU's aiithoriiy h Mr.nstrelet : d, .• - i.d'y the .e 

words, /it ioujoun ladits P>anedscCdKmkHt par i autre k^ tk la in. 

which suggested to him tire hawk sfinilit. 

8 Oesta^ pp<43i 44. The order and ntpidify with whieh the army pjr^v rl nviT 
showed Henry’s militniy skill. 'th« Kreiicli hml broken up llir* tri;nh lemhitg to 
two fords. A body of the enemy's horw? apiMfureil on tire o|t{H)st(e lank dtirinK ih*t 
passage, but soon retired. 

« Ch, SSVV 4 a- P* ^ 54 - Monslrtrlct is the niithorily, Hi. 330. lb* iIom nr^f, 
however, mention Montjoy'a mishion. The earl of Ponthimi w.rt the t Miiptiii) wimm wr 
meet with in mnry VI. Pt. I.; aftorwitrds Charles Vll, The Hainddn of thhplrtV 
died in X413. 


French council (III. v.). The Ternoi&e ci'ossei (III, vi.). xxv 

Charles VI.— who was then at Rouen— held a council “to the number 
of fiue and thirtie/' the Dauphin, the dukes of Berry and Britanny, and 
the earl of Ponthieu being present ; to consider whether Henry should 
be suffered to reach Calais unmolested, or not. The latter course was 
resolved on, by a majority of thirty. “So Montioy king at armes was 
sent to the king of England to defie him as the enemie of France, and 
to tell him that he should shortlie haue battcU.” The names of the 
French nobles, whose patriotism is invoked in 11 . 40—45, were taken by 
Shakspere from a list given by the Chronicles^ of those who were slain 
or captured at Agincourt. To these he added the names of Burgundy 
[Jean sans Peur] and Charolois [Philippe le Bon, afterwards duke of 
Burgundy], Charles VI. calls upon his captains to bring Harry of Eng- 
land “ in a captive chariot into Rouen.'' ^ The Chronicles ^ have recorded 
how on the eve of Agincourt, “ The noblemen had deuised a chariot, where- 
in they might triumphantlie conucie the king captiue to the citie of Paris, 
crieng to their soldiers : ^ Haste you to the spoile, glorie and honor.''’ 

As Sc. V. closes, Charles VI. says to the Dauphin : “Prince Dauphin, 
you shall stay with us in Rouen." * “The Dolphin," we are told, sore 
desired to haue beene at the battell, but he was prohibited by his 
father." ° 

Sc. vi, introduces us again to Fluellen, who prsuses the valour of the 
duke of Exeter in the defence of a bridge.® This was the bridge over the 
Ternoise, a river which had yet to be passed. Henry, fearing lest the 
enemy might check his advance by breaking down the bridge, sent 
forward some troops to seize it When the detachment arrived the 
work of destruction had already been begun, and a sharp engagement 
ensued which ended in the repulse of the French.^ As the Chronicles 
merely say that “certcine capteins with their bands" were sent to 
secure the bridge, Shakspere was quite at liberty to give the command 
to whom he pleased.® 

i 04 . 555/3/30. " - 34 * 

* ch- ss^Nr- p- 68- * ^ 

s ch. -^3//, p. 65. Monstrelet says that the Dauphin would have gone 

in spite of his father, hut King Louis of Sicily and the duke of Beny prevented him. 
— iii. 33X. Louis IL, duke of Anjou, titular king of Naples and Sicily, was the son of 
Charles the Sixth’s eldest uncle, and father of Pen^, duke of Anjou, whose daughter 
Margaret marriesd Heniy VI. The duke of Berry was Charles the Sixth’s uncle, 
'riie comte de Charolois, meeting with the same prohibition from his father, se nirahii 
tn sa chamhre, irh fort pUur<mU'^\^* 333. 

» Act III. sc. vi. IL 1— la. ^ Ch. SSa/a/s- 

® The Chronicles do not give the name of the river. Hall omits this incident 
altogether. Blfnhamt p. 56, and Livivs, p. 15, record it. In the Gesta, p. 46, the 
river is called fiuvium Qtudiorum. In the Chrori^ue de Normandie^ p. syo, it is spoken 
of as riuUre qui court a Jllangy en Tenoys, Neither of these last-named authorities 
mention the engagement at the bridge. 



xxvi Henryks discipline^ Montjoifs mission (III. vi.). 

We here part company with poor Bardolph, for the details of whose 
exit Shakspere availed himself of the following^ story in the Clironicks 
“ A souldiour tooke a pix out of a church, for which he was apprehended, 
& the king not once remooued till the box was restored, and the otTendor 
strangled.*' The Chronicles ^ affirm that the English paid for everything 
they took, and this was the only outrage committed on the march. To 
Fluellen, who tells him of Bardolph’s crime and its punishment, Henry 
answers : ‘*Wc would have all such offenders so cut off: — and we give 
express charge, that, in our marches through the country, there be 
nothing compelled from the villages, nothing taken but paid fur, none 
of the French upbraided or abused in disdainful language,”^ This — 
the ideally perfect state of things — is, certainly, well provitled for by the 
injunction I have just quoted ; but Shakspere has not committed himself 
to a statement of its exact fulfilment. The king speakis in the present 
tense, the Chronicles however, record how on Henry's ** first comming 
on land, he caused proclamation to be made, that no person should be 
so bardie on paine of death, either to take anie thing out of anic church 
that belonged to the same, or to hurt or doo any violence cither to 
priests, women, or anie such as should be found without weapon or 
armor, and not roadie to make resistance." 

While Henry is thus convcr.sing with Flucllcn, Monljoy -«who, as we 
have seen, had been sent by Charles VI. to defy King Harry cnleri, 
aud delivers his master’s message. The terms in whi<*h Mnntjoy’s 
defiance is couched are not given in the Chronicles^ I’he king replied ; 
** Mine intent is to duo as it pleascth Ciod, 1 will not seektf your mai.'4cr 
at this time; but if he or his sceke xnc, 1 will meet with them, (Wul 
willing. If anic of your nation attempt once to stop me in my imirnie 
now towards Calls, at their ieopardie be it ; and yet wi.sh I not anic of 
you so vnadvised, as to be the occasion tlutt / dk your tawnk ground 
vjith your red dloudj* ® 

Shakspere copied the last words of Henry’s answer almost 

* Ch, 553/1/34. Ihc discovery wiut made Jiust «fi«r thi? bkitniish nr r '♦.il.ifr on rim 

17th of Octoben Combining the aeeouiits of hlmhiim, p. 53, and Ari/wi, p, 13, 
find that the king at once onicrod a luilt ; the after wrUrnro |i;ivraMjn»n 

him, was paraded before the whole army, and finally Iiiing near thn t'lnm;h >h liirh lie 
had robbed. Tlio saored vrtssid was rivston^I. 'I’he author of the iit\U inUh ilut the 
pyx being coppot-glU, the ihivf may have taken it for gefid. He likl it in his p 
4X. According to //«//, p. 64, he ate ilie but fur (hN 1 enn fiivl no authority. 
I'liare was an express pjwision against clin theft of a pyx in the lUselpUnary r»»gidamitit 
for the army issued hy Henry on hi» iamUng. - p. 39. aU, the otiginal 
ordinances published at Mantes by lleniy.-'/fAV'iirrwr/, .npiirMrUx, n. ir. 

* Cyi. S49/3/a7- These otUlnances are recoidrd l*y /^UrnAam, p. 3v. and 

P- • 67 r. 55 j, i;57. 


TCXVU 


The French army appears. 

“ If we may pass, we will ; if we be hinder* d, 

We shall your tauuny ground with your 7’ed blood 
Discolour r ^ 

The ransom, which Montjoy asks for in his master’s name, was, as the 
Chronicles'^ state, demanded by a herald who appeared before Henry 
I'ust before the battle began, “There’s for thy labour, Montjoy,” says 
the king, as he bids the herald farewell. Montjoy, we read, was 
dismissed with “ a princelie reward.” ® Before ending my comments on 
this scene, I must remark that, according to the Chronicles^^ Montjoy 
delivered the defiance to Henry after the passage of the Somme,® not, 
as Shakspere has represented, on the evening before the battle, after the 
second river, the Temoise, had been crossed. 

[To resume the historical narrative. After crossing the Temoise, the 
duke of York, who commanded the van-guard, was warned by a scout 
that the French army was at hand. The duke informed the king, who, 
directing the centre division — ^which he led himself — to halt, rode forward 
to view the enemy. The English — as we learn from the author of the 
Cesfa^ — ^passed the bridge as quickly as possible, and upon attaining an 
eminence on the other side of the river, beheld the French army ap- 
proaching them. The French halted about half a mile opposite, filling 
the wide-stretching plain like a swarm of locusts.^ Fearing an attack, 
Henry drew up his army in battle array. The short autumn evening 

1 Act III. sc. vi. U. 169 — 171. ® Ch. 554/1/14. * CK 552/1/66. 

^ He seems to have been sent immediately after the council of war at Rouen bad 
decided on giving Henry battle. On Monljoy’s return with Hemy's answer, it was 
“ proclamcd, that all men of warre should resort to the constable to fight with the 
king of England."— C/i. 552/1/G8. Then follows the account of the engagement at 
the bridge over the Temoiae, 

^ From Elmhamt pp. 54, 55, and TMus, pp, 13, 14, we Icam that after the passage 
of the Somme the French gecerals, considering the enfeebled condition of the English 
army, exhausted by sickness, hunger, and the fatigues of a long march, thought the 
time was now come to challenge Henry to battle. Three heralds [feciales^ qvos eorum 
lingua vacant araletos,--^hWx\\s, p. 14) appeared before the king, and told him that he 
should have battle before reaching Calais. To which Heniyreplied, “ The will of the 
Lord be done.” The heralds desired to know by what route the king would advance. 
He answered that ho should keep the straight course to Calais; if his enemies obstructed 
his path it must be at their own peril, he would not seek them, neither would he slacken 
or hasten his march on their account. He exhorted them, adds Livius, not to oppose 
him, nor seek for such an effusion of Christian blood. This speech in Elmham and 
Iwivius differs verbally but not in substance. The Chronicles follow Hall, who seems 
to have read Livius’s version, but has heightened its effect with bis— ‘*I in my 
defence idiall coloure and make reddeyour tawny grounde with the deathes of your 
selfcs,” &c«, p. 64. A hundred gold crowns, French money, were given to the heralds. 
-~~hivius, p. 14. ® Gesia^ p, 46. 

^ Agrum replentes htlssimum^ slcuti in innimtrabili muUituAinc loeustarum.-^ 
Gesta, p. 46. 



xxviii Tlie two aronm encamp, 

was succeeded by a darkness so intense that a man could scarcely see his 
hand. The English then resumed their march, seeking for a camping 
place.^ The country was unknown to them, but they fortunately chanced 
^'vpon a beaten waie white in sight which led to a little village, — 
Agincourt, or Maisoncelles.® Here the camp was pitched.] “ Order was 
taken by commandement from the king after the armie was fir.st set in 
battell arraie, that no noise or clamor should be made in the host ; .so 
that in marching foorth to this vilkigc, eucric man kept liimselfc quiet.’’* 
In Act IV. sc. i. 11 . 65 — 72, after the English are supposed to be 
encamped, Fluellen is introduced, scolding (lower for speaking louder 
than Pompey’s regulations pemiitted. Certainly the JCngli.sh were great 
transgressors of the laws of the wars,” if, as Hall'* relates: “The 
Englishmen that night sounded their tniinpeltes and tliuerse iiistrumentcs 
Musicall w'ith greate melody, and yet they were bothe hungery, wery, sore 
traueled and muchc vexed with colde dcseases.” 

For the jesting, swaggering talk between the Dauphin and the French 
nobles in Sc. vii., Shakspere had merely a hint from the Chnmicit^s,^ 
“ They [the French] were lodged eucn in the waie by the which the 
Englishmen must needs passe toM^ards Calls, and all that night after 
their comming thither, made great chcarc and were veric merrie, pleasant 
and fun of game.” Rambures propt>.ses to go to hazard for twenty 
Englishmen.^ The Chrotiicie^i'^ state that “the Frenchmen inthemeanc 

* Ch, 55s/a/i8. The Chmticlfs fi>Uo\v Eimhitm, pp* .*»*'> ‘.vi, or / /;•//#?, pp. t js, i/i, 
in their nccoiiiit of the di-scovery of the Frrnrh army, uud t)Ki .siihs4‘qu('iU niy.iit tiuirch. 
Klinbnm mentions the intense duiknus.s which came, on, p. 5K, wiacli ib not ttoticed in 
the Citron iclcs, 

" Cli, 552/8/37- Citjustlam straftc Ehnham, p. $ 8 » viii.— 

Livius, p. 15. 

3 Un piifi village iii, 335. 

* Ch. 5 S«/a/ 4 *' 'Die soldiers were crnkml by Henry to' abstain i/wi, 

qtti anUa in exenitu iuojitri magno eiatnt^re saUbtii, -dvlmlr.tin, p, 58. 

s Hall, p. 65. Ho has engUshed Monslrcdet. A/ lesdits ^ringloh en lutU ulh nttii 
sonnlreni Uurs trompettes el pUmeitrs manJlres tflrntfriwenii tie ntti\s.ftte, tellement 
^ueioute la ierre cttltmr d'eux rehnlLuint leurs /tmati 

vtouUlassh etiravailUs defaim, defrM, r/ 

e Ch. 553/3/59- P- f>S- ^ Ai:t HI. .sc, vii/li. 94. 

a Ch, 554/1/3. Ihill, p, 68. Monstrclrt says the rm rrarliing tliHt 

camping ground, lenrs htnu tires ett gramt ltex.xe* iii. 335. Tin* rarht^it 
authority for the dias-playing is a passay.c in thtt tksta, p. 49. I"*/ if dttelafur lam 
jecurvs se rtpuiabant [the French] de mtHs, r/mid reitem neifrum el m*hlex if.iv// 
illdsubjaedu alets posueruni, Hull, whom tin* Chnmulei cUt*, may Imvn fMlV»vr<*ft 
Caxton (Chron. ed. *483, $ign. t. 6, back), j ^ al nyi|t to ft>ra Oni Uunil thn frwnsi,h- 
men rosule many gprete fyre*. and mocho mv*X wUh lumtlng and ^lu^wtyng mid pUydn 
ourekyng & his lordos at the dim / Sc an arclwsr alwey for a blank of hir miwry / 
For they wendtm nl had been hcres'V ijvc alio the fiitmut rielorUs, Htwliu'* 
SA. Lid. Pt. XL vqU i, pp. 361, 362. 


XXIX 


The French 7ioUe^ talk (IIL vii.). 

while” (on the morning of the battle, just before the armies closed) ‘'as 
though they had beene sure of victorie, made great triumph^ for the 
capteins had determined before, how to diuide the spoile, and the 
soldiers the night before had plaid the Englishmen at dice.*' While 
these facetious gentlemen^ are chaffing one another, a messenger enters, 
and says — ‘‘My lord high constable, the English lie within fifteen 
hundred paces of yoiu: tents." ^ According to the ChronicleSy^ the 
French encamped "not past two hundred and fiftie paces distant from 
the English." As the scene closes, the Constable lays it down as a rule 
concerning our countrymen — " give them great meals of beef, and iron 
and steel, they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils.” “Ay," replies 
Orleans, " but these English are shrewdly out of beef.” “ Then,” says 
the Constable, " shall we find to-morrow, they have only stomachs to 
eat, and none to fight." Hall^ gives the Constable a brisk and cheery 
speech, addressed to his men on the morning of the battle. The victory, 
they were told, must be easy. “For you must vnderstand, y* kepe an 
Englishman one moneth from his warme bed, fat befe and stale drynke, 
and let him that season tast colde and suffre hunger, you then shall se 
his courage abated, his bodye waxe leane and bare, and euer desirous 
to retume into his owne countrey." ^ The “ stale drynke " is, I presume, 
our ale, which he once libellously called 

* The speeches in this scene assigned to the Dauphin by the folio are in the 4to 
given to Bourbon. See Mr. Daniel’s remarks on this point in his introduction to the 
Parallel Texts of Henry K, p. xiii. 'Hie Dauphin was not present at Agincourt. The 
duke of Bourbon, who fought there, was taken prisoner. 

• Act III. sc. vii. 11. 13s, 136. 

5 Ch, 553/2/49. The French ducenfos quinquaginta passus vix disiabant ai 
Livius, p. 16. Vix distancia unius quarfee miliaris AngUci. — Elmham, 
p. 59. Velat infra spatium milliarii, — Wfllsingham, ii. 310. Trois traits dare ou 
Monstrelet, iii, 335. According to the last-named writer the French were 
encamped at Ruissauvillc and Azlncourt, the English at Maisoncelles. — iii. 334. But 
Nicolas says that Ruissauville is two miles and a half ; Azlncourt rather more than a 
mile ftom Maisoncelles.— p. 107, note. Perhaps the distance between the 
outposts is meant. 

4 Hall, p. 66. This speech was delivered when the French were * ' only waityng 
for the blouddy blast of the terrible trompet.”— p. 65. 

5 This was perhaps a standard French joke, for we find Alenpon saying of the 
English, " 'They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves.’ —1 Hen* VI*, I. ii. 9 ; 
and King John thus ridicules Edward the Third's soldien 

"And what, I pray you, is his goodly guard? 

Such as, but scant them of their chines of beef, 

And toke away their downy feather beds, 

And presently they arc as resty-stiff 
As 'twere a many over-ridden jades.” 

Xing Bdiaard IIL, Act HI. sc. iii. See also the Fainoits Victories, Hazlitt’s Sh* Lib, 
Pt, II. vol. 1. p. 36a. The writer had evidently read Hall's speech. 



XXX 


The night lejore the battle {Prol, IV.). 


“ sodden 'vrater, 

A drencTi for sur-reined jades.” ^ 

When, in the prologue of Act IV., ve read — 

'' The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch : 

we are reminded of the short distance between the hostile camps, — only 
250 paces, according to the Chronicles, 


“ Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neijhs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear 


is a line which one would feel safe in writing, yet it is a curious fiict, 
recorded by Monstrelct^ and St. Reiiiy, — the latter was present with 
the English army, and his observation was confirmed by a friend’s who 
was serving in the French army,— that hardly a single ht)rse was 
heard to neigh in the French camp during the night. Of the “poor 
condemned English,” with their “ lank-lean cheeks and warw'orii c<»ats,” 
who sit brooding over the watch-fires, the Chronit /vs^* thus speak : Tlte 
Englishmen also for their parts were of good comfort, and nothing 
abashed of the matter, and yet they were both hungrie, wearie, sore 
trauelled, and vexed with manie cold diseases, ilowbeit reconriling 
themselues with God by hoosell and shrift, rc(|uiring assi.stant'c at his 
hands that is the onelic giuer of victorie, they cletcnnined rather f tlio, 
thantoyeeld, or flee.’' The watchful fires " ans\i cring one another, 
through whose 


^^paly tlaiDes 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d 


had been kindled as soon as the English reached their ramping jdare, 
after the night march I have already described. ” At their t‘oininiigr 
into the village [Agincourt or Maisoncellcs] fiers were made to giuc light 
on euerie side, as their likewise were in the French hoiic.”^ ** 


1 Act III. sc. V. u. 18, 10. ^ 1 1 « Y 

3 LI. 10. IX. ‘ ^ 

< Monstreiet, lli. 335. It was consiaerctl a Iwd ftmen for (Ijc Pirnrh, dt It vmU* 
ekesf chacun auoUnt grants mtrvtilUs, *t n'y pmtdiucnt pus htt pttJ /rf : 
staulcunsen disoUnt eomms Undmain. ttt KtMi»y. viii. a, Sr, Hrmy's 

UhMrdds XYaurm.stignfurdt PWrsttl ^ 

« CA. S 52 /«/ 63 ' p. 65. Walsingham, ii. 310, ij» lii-^ aruhoiify. 

® ProL 1. 23 ; 11. 8, g. • ^ 

^ CA. SS*/»/ 4 fi» Mlmham, p. $ 9 . and Livius, p. ifj, immtltm the hghiiriK of 
fires on both sides. About midnight the moon fcliwne UfiKhily, uni tUt king ihr*n 
ordensd some knights to explore the battUi-fidd, and fix ujn>n tint lus tntuns 

wore to occuijy in the ensuing conflict.— p. 51). * 


Characters in Act IF, Henn/s prayer (IV. i.). xxxi 

On the dramatis persona in Act IV., it must be remarked that 
Exeter had been left in charge of Harfleur. The Chronicles state this, 
but afterwards inadvertently introduce him as commanding the rear- 
guard at Agincourt.i Bedford^ was regent in England ; and Westmore- 
land, we learn from the Chronicles^ was appointed “ to keepe the frontiers 
and marches of Scotland,” because Henry “thought good to take order 
for the resisting of the Scots, if (according to their maner) they should 
attempt anie thing against his subiects in his absence."® Neither 
Warwick^ nor Salisbury are mentioned by the Chroiiclcs as present 
at Agincourt. About the latter 1 cannot speak positively, — ^he is the 
Salisbury® we meet with again in Henry VL Pt, i. 

In the first scene of this Act Sir Thomas Erpingham enters, to whom 
the king lovingly says : — 

“ Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 

A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France." ® 

When the two armies faced each other on the morning of the memorable 
2 Sth of October, the French hesitated and held back. Henry at last 
determined to attack them, and thereupon the English advanced, 
“ before whomc," we read, “ there went an old knight sir Thomas 
Erpingham (a man of great experience in the warro) with a warder in 
his hand ; and when he cast up his warder, all the armie shouted," &c. 

Passing over for the present the converse between Henry and his 
soldiers, with the king’s soliloquy, the historical facts to be noticed in 
this scene are, the transference — ^recorded by the Chronicles ® — of Richard 
the Second’s body from Langley to Westminster— “ I Richard’s body 
have interred new ; ” ® and Henry’s almsdeeds in his memory — “Five 

1 Cft. sS3/i/<i3- 

i His grant of olBce is in the Patent Rolls: Secundts Patenl dt Anno 3” Regis 
Henrici QuiniL Johnes Dux Bedford custos regni A ngUae ac ejus potestas* — Calend. 
Rot Pat, p. 065. b. 4t. « CA. 548/i/aa. 

^ Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. He distinguished himself afterwards in 
Henry's French wars, and on the death of the regent ^ford was made lieutenant* 
general of Fmnce and Nonnandy.-*-ColUn's Peerage^ U. 397, ed. 7714. Qcland gives 
him the command of the left wing at Agincourt.-* Pradia, X5S9, sign. e. 
3, back. 

® Thomas de Montacute^ earl of Salisbury. He gained great distinction as a general 
in the French wars of Henry the Sixth's reign. Was killed at the siege of Orleans, in 
1438.— Z/r/io' FA, Pt. 1, Act I. sc. iv. 

® M* 13 — 13 . ^ Ch, 554/^53* 

® tVi. 543 'a/S7- The hofly *'was lionorablie interred with quecne Anne his first 
wifi: [Anne of Htihcinia], in a solemae toomc erected and set vp ut the charges of this 
king [Richard U.l." And sec Stow, Anrtales, p. 560, cd. lOos. 

9 Act IV, sc. i. 1 . 31a. 



xxxii The Coiutalle's guidon (IV, ii.). 

hundred poor I have in yearly pay,” ^ mentioned by Fabyan^ and Sto^. 
Moreover, the king pleads : — 

I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s sotd.” ® 

We now return to the French camp. The sun has risen, and the 
nobles, full of vaunting confidence, are bestirring themselves for the 
conflict. The Constable delivers a boastful harangue, then Grandprd * 
rushing in, upbraids their tardiness. As they go out, the Constable 
exclaims : — 

I stay but for ray guidon. To the field : 

I win the banner from a trumpet take, 

And use it for my haste.” ^ 

^'They thought themselues so sure of victoric,” say the CJiratidexf 

* L, 31S. 

" Falyatit (ed. Ellis, p. $ 77 .) says— After a solemnc terment tluTc hnldc*n, he 
prouydyd that .iiii. tapers s>bialde brenne daye and nyght about his gr.nic, wbyle the 
world endureth ; and one day in the wcke a solcmpne dirige, and vpon the rntyrme 
a masse of Requiem by note ; after which masse undytl, to he gyuen wekely vnto 
people .xi. s, viii. d, in pens : & vpon y« day of his anniuiii.‘'ary, nfliT y» suiyd 
of Requiem is songe, to he yemly distrybuted for his soulc .x.\. // in I*. A. I), 
To the same effect Caxton {CAro». sign. u. 5) and Stow, p. 5'>f\ t*tl. 

3 LI. 317— 319. In 1414 Henry founded three rc‘ligiou.s lioust*s at Shrm* [nnw Itirh- 
mond, Surrey]; one for Brigcttinc nuns, the oiher two for Curthusi.m ami •‘iv'-iino 
monks. — Walsing/iam, it 300. Elaiham and Livius mcMitum two ftmiut.aitms tmly, 
for Carthusian monks and Brigettiue nuns. The former the king rnuuMl •'in, 
the latter Sy on. —iJ/w/itfw, p. a5 ; Livfus, p. 5. Shone hail lunm a favoun'e !»■ i'h'Uvrt 
of Richard II. The Chronicles tlo not mention tlirsit foumlitimis, hut .Stow 

p. 559, ed. 1605) has recorded them, and Shuksporit may have takrii iht! fail whu h 
suggested U, 317 — 319 from him. Hetlileeni and Syon survivi'il the rli^solttiiiiu of llm 
religious houses. The inmates of the former settled nt Mechlin, and tlu- unnH iHiaHy 
OBtahllshed themselves at Lisbon. See Robinson's rimitomyt^f ihc Hn}*ii^h *\utincry 
Lisbon, i6a3, rep. in Morgan's Phanise Jiriiannirus, pp. 3^8, 321). Fahy.’in Kiyn that 
the pope, when Henty IV. applied to him for absolution for Kiehard’s diMtIi, b.idn 
theking cause continu^ prayers to Im olfereil rip so that Kielmnrs soul might livo, whi> ^ 
body Henry had deprived of life. “ Wliiche penaunco, for that hk; fadrr by hi i lyfn 
dyd not perfounne, this goostly knyght [Henry V,] inmost halmutUiiiwt ina«»*r (wr- 
fourmyd it, for first he buyldyd iii hoaws of ndygyon, ns the (,'huiN*rhoii*i of iiutnL*! 
called ahenc, the house of close nunnes called Syon, anti the thirdc w.v. an hraiM* of 
Obseruauntes buyldyd vpon that other syde of Thamys."— imL hllJi"*, p. 38*/, 
From Caxton [Chron.M, 5, back, & u. C) it would seem that Henry Ibuiutctl tliit'viMvku 
houses (the Observants ore not mentioned) for his own soul. 

4 Act rv. so. ii. 1 . 38, 5 M. fio- fa. 

“ CA. SS^xlaS, The Chnnie/es' authority is Liviuft p. ry. Ktmliam, wSw .uUh 
that the duke was slain, also records the same incident, p. 63. Anhunf, due dt iU akAnt 
. . . acQompagni dtpetii nombre se bOHia tntre htdiit \wani-yardt ]lhe van whUh l!i« 
English had routed] ti hatailU [the centre division]. Ht p^mr hAit yur'/fii/viV 

me avcif laissises gens derribrs ,* mats sans thliai Ufui mis d marl dssdits 
Monstrtlet, iii. 343. The duke was the brother of Jeon sans i»eur, duke of Hwrgumly. 



Numbers of the French. IVestmoreland^s wish. xxxiii 

^^that diaerse of the noble men made such haste towards the battell, 
that they left manie of their seruants and men of warre behind them, 
and some of them would not once stale for their standards : as amongst 
other the duke of Brabant, when his standard was not come, caused a 
baner to be taken from a trumpet and fastened to a speare, the which 
he commanded to be borne before him in steed of his standard.” 

In the next scene we find the English lords bidding each other adieu, 
ere each goes to his post. Sensible of the danger they are in, they 
speak modestly, but yet re.solutely. “ The king,^ says Bedford, himself 
is rode to view their battle.” ^ [Henry, we learn from Elmham,® rode 
a noble horse, as white as snow. The same chronicler thus describes 
his appearance; ^'Now the king was clad in secure and veiy bright 
armour : he wore, also, on his head, a helmet, with a large splendid 
crest, and a crown of gold and jewels ; and, on his body, a surcoat with 
the arms of England and France, from which a celestial splendour 
issued ; on the one side, from three golden flowers, planted in an azure 
field, on the other, from three golden leopards sporting in a ruby field.”] 
Westmoreland’s “ estimate of the enemy's numbers is that which the 
Chrtmiclcs^ give, “threescore thousand horssemen, besides footmen, 
wagoners and other.” The wish ascribed by Shakspere to Westmoreland, 

“ O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of tliO£C men in England 
That do no work to-day,” ^ 

was uttered, according to the Chronicks, by an indefinite “ one of the 
host,” and was as follows ; “ I would to God there were with vs now so 
manie good soldiers as are at this hourc within England ! We know 

' Act IV, sc. iii. 1 , 3, 

3 Persona vere imfutii srami luei^Pssima armaturd, capud eciam 

immnsi Jubttris ckritate circumatnicta rcspknxUnti galea, quam coronm aureet, 
futguranfU gemma rum /rcehsa eorrea, circultts circimcinxlt, armorum Anglhe 6* 
PrancUe cireumarmtUir Utnka. tn qua istac trium Jtorum aurecru/Uf in agro 
plantaiorum aaureo, splendor syderms em/caial/ illae vero Ires Itopardi aurei, in 
agro Im^hiUntes purpuno, apparatum regium non modicum solemn 6o, 
6i. laid horses with rich tmpplngs followed him.— p* 6 t. The passage in the text 
was englished by Kjilght in his Introductory Notice to Heniy V. , Pictorial Shakspere, 

s Act IV. sc. iU. 1 . 3. 

* Ch. 552/3/57. I'he Chronieh^ cite Monstrclet in the margin, but be says that the 
French nmnlwrcd hicn cent clnquxinte mille ckevauckturs,^\\\. 335. Further on he 
nttnarks that the French were Hen eit mmbre six fois auiant que Us Anglais. — ^lii. 338 ; 
a statement which liall follows, p. 65. 

# Act IV. sc. ili. U, x6-i8. 

^ SSSl^kS- ^ivius, pp. 16, 17. Elmhnm says that the king overheard qmsdam 
optantes ut quUumgue proeerts regni Anglia ad hoe benevoH huie negneio nulu deifieo 
> iff /rrwJMf.— p. 61. The speech he assigns Henry, though like in substance^ diffeis 
verbally from Livius's version, which the Chronicles have englished. 

C d 



xxxisr Holinshed’s version of Hcriry^s s[)cech (I\ . 

from the author of the Gcsfci HchtIci who was present^ that the 

speaker was Sir Walter Hungerford.^ 

The king's answer — ^which I shall transcribe — differs, as w’C .shall see, 
not only verbally, but in substance, from Shakspere’s version. Henry 
said : I would not wish a man more here than I hauc, we are iiulcetl 
in comparison of the enimies but a few, but if God of his cleinencit; 
doo fauour vs, and our iust cause (as 1 trust he will) we shall speed well 
inough. But let no man ascribe victorie to our owne strength and inighi , 
but onelie to Gods assistance, to whome I hauc no doubt wc shall wortliiiie 
haue cause to give thanks therefore. And if .so be that for mir oifcnsvs 
sakes we shall be deliuered into the hands of our enimies, ihc 
miviher we be^ the lessc damage shall the rcalme of sitnUitio : 

but if we should fight in trust of multitude of men, and so get iht^ 
victorie (our minds being prone to pride) we should iherepon perad- 
uenture ascribe the victorie not so much to the gift <»f God, as to our 
owne puissance, and thereby prouokc hi.s high intlignation and dirt- 
pleasure against vs ; and if the enimie got the vpper hand, then shouUl 
our realme and countrio suffer more damage and .stand in further 
danger. But be you of good comfort, and .shew* your selues valiant, 
God and our iust quarrcll shall dofeml vs, and deliuur theae i>ur proutl 
aduersaries with aU the multitude of them which yim see {4>r at the least 
the most of them) into our hands.*' 

The passage italicized, which corresponds with — 

If we are mark'd to die, wc are cm^w 

To do oiu: country lo.ss,*’ ^ 

forms the sum of Shaksperc's borrowings here. The ccmtrattt between 
the tone of this speech and Shakspere's is remarkable, llie thente of 
one is the over-ruling power of God,— he alone awards victory in whom 
he pleases, and naortal men must not venture to claim a share in the 
triumph. In the other the king dwells solely upon the htmnur hv nntl 
his conarades will win for themselves, if victorious, and only uses Gml's 
name, or Jove's, to swear by. The key-note of the Holinshed Hjiec^ch 
is the sentence, no man ascribe victorie to our owne strength and 
might, but onelie to Gods assistance;” of Shakspere's, “'flic fewer men 
the greater share of honour.” Yet Henry's piety is often brouglit 

^ Gutat p. 47. Sir Walter wished for ton thousand de miieHbitf xaj;iU(ariis 
AngUa* The Idng said : StalU hqmrh^ guia per Veum or//, tujHx ienni\u% attm 
graita, tt in guo esi mihi spes firma vicierite^ noUem hitbere eUi f^mm pinrt^ per 
unum guam haheo, Nam hie, guem habeo, Dei poputus est, et qutm me hdc vtee dig* 
natum habere. An non eredis, OmnipoimUm, in hde humili paneiiati stt 4 vittrere 
posse eppositam svperiiam Gailicorum, qui se in mnltiludine it prepH/s v/ribns 
glorianhtr f 

* c*. sssMz- 


* Aot IV, K. U). U. SQ, at. 


Its rgection ly Sliakspere considered, xxxv 

forward in this play, and but a short time had passed since the kin^ 
had humbled himself before God in terms which would befit the most 
devout saint. The difficulty, I think, may be thus explained. The 
Holinshed speech seems to me to resemble some sermons, the sen- 
timents are pious, but do not rouse a spirit of religious enthusiasm. 
Finding the speech wanted energy enough to produce this state of 
feeling, Shakspere laid it aside entirely, and constructed one which 
appealed to other influences, — the love of hard fighting, the point of 
honour, and the spirit of chivalrous self-devotion. We must remember 
also, that Henry V., unlike him Whose church-like humours fits not 
for a crown,” ^ had the chivalric as well as the religious element in his 
character. The former was likely to come uppermost whenever his 
heart was stirred by the immediate prospect of battle. Thus Henry 
addresses his soldiers in the same way at the assault on Harfieur. In 
calmer moments, — for he was not always striving after honour, like 
Hotspur,— in seasons of anxiety, as on the night before the final struggle, — 
in the outburst of thankfulness, after all was won, Henry's natural piety 
ag:iin shines forth. But amid the clang of arms, he speaks in a rapture 
of martial ardour, which sweeps every other thought from his mind.=^ 
Johnson/ grimly sarcastic, observes : “ The king prays like a Christian, 
and swears like a heathen.” Possessed, however, as Henry was by the 
joy of conflict, we may pardon his God’s wills” and ''By Jove's,” 
mere unconscious expletives as they were, remembering, too, how the 
soldier was once described as " full of strange oaths.” 

The C/ironMvs^ have given a brief abstract of an oration which Hall 
has put in Henry’s mouth. When the English were drawn up for battle, 
and all was ready, the king " calling his captcins and soldiers about him, 
made to them a right grauc oration, moouingahem to pkiie the men, 

1 Ihnry VI, I’t. s. Act I. sc. i. 1 . 47. 

■ Nicolas has remarkwl on Henry's speech in Act IV. sc. iii, that 11 . 61, 63— 

<*For ho to day that shods his blood with me 
Shall be iny brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

Tliis day shall gentle his condition " 

have given rise to a belief that overy one who served at Agincoort was allowed 
to assume wtiatever armorial bearings he pleased. Henry issued writs in 1417 to 
restrain persons serving in his expeditions from assuming coat armours which they 
had no right to bear, but expressly excepted those who bore arms with us at the 
Battle of Agincourt " from producing any proof of their ^?Sm,^Agincouri^ pp. 169 — 

171* 

• Tn a note on Ihnry F*., Variorum Shakspere, xvii. 415, 

A Ch, 553/0/30, Uvius, p. x6, only says that Ilcmy sues hortaMur ad id guod 
insttsbui ssr/amM, Walsingham ha 4 given him a ^ort speech, ii. 3x1, 312 ; Hall a 
longer onC) pp. 67, 68. St. Komy, who was present with the English army, has given 
the heads of the king's address, vil 5x1, 513. 



xxxvi Henry encourages hts men. His ranso^n (IV- iii-). 

whereby to obteine a glorious victorie, as there was hope ccrteine they 
should, the rather if they would but remember the iust cause for which 
they fought, and whome they should incounter, such faint-harted people 
as their ancestors had so often ouercome. To conclude, manic words of 
courage he vttered, to stirre them to doo manfullie, assuring them that 
England should neuer be charged with his ransouie, nor anie French- 
man triumph ouer him as a captiue ; for cither by famous death or 
glorious victorie would he (by Gods grace) win honour and fame.” 

[In Caxton [Chren. ed. 1482, sign. t. 6, back) Henry's behaviimr on 
the morning of Agincourt is described in these simple and touching 
words: “And than oure kyng beholdyng S: scyng the multitude & 
nombre of his cnemyes to withstonde his wey / & yeuc hyiu biUayll / 
Than the kyng with a meke hert & a good spirite lyft vp his baiidos to 
almy3ty god & besou3t hym of his helpe and socour / & that day to sauc 
his trewe seruamztes And than our kyng gadred al his lordes & other 
peple aboute and bad hem al be a good chere / For they shold haue a 
fayre day & a gracious victorye / & the better of al hir cnemyes / and 
praid hem all to naake hem redy vnto the bataylle / for he wold rather 
be dede that day in the feld than to be take of his eneinyes / for he 
wold neuer put the reame of englantl to rau/^soune for bis por.sone .... 
the morn aroos / the day gan spryng / and the kyngc by good auyse 
lete amye his bataill / and his W3mges Sc charged oucry man to kepe heiu 
hole to geders. Sc prayd hem al to be of good chere / And whan they 
were redy / he asked / what tymeof the day it was. & they sa yd prymo / 
Than sayd our kyngc / Nowe is good tyme / Ft^r al England praiih for 
vs / and thcifor be of good chore j and lute vs goo to our Inurneye j 
And than he sayd with an high voys / In the name of Almyghty gml / 
& of seynt George a vauwt Baner / and scynt C^eorge this day ihync 
helpe,”] 

As the chivalrous king ends his speech, Salisbury enters, announcing 
that— 

“ The French are bravely in their battles set, 

And will with all expedience chorjre en us."* 

Then trumpets are heard without, and Montjoy, sent now by the 
Constable, again presents himself. Once more the herald exhorts 
Henry to offer ransom, ere it bo too late. “ Here we nwy not forget,’ 
the Chroiddes* observe, “how the French thus in their loUtie, sent an 
herald to king Henrie, to inquire what ransom he would offer. Whcrc- 
vnto he answered, that within two or three houres he hoped it would 
■so happen, that the Frenchmen should be glad to common rather with 
the English for their ransoms, than the English to take thought ftw thdr 

> Act IV. sc. Hi. IL Op-Tou 


• ss4/'»/t3. //eJ/, p.68. 


De Hellif. The vaward entrusted to York (IV. iii.). xxxvri 

deliuerance, promising for )iis owne that his dead carcase should 
rather be a prise to the Frenchmen^than that his lining bodie should paie 
a?iie ransomel'* *■ 

[A few remarks on the authority for this story, which the Chronicles 
took from Hall, may not be out of place here. I cannot find anything 
bearing a resemblance to it, except the following lines from The Siege of 
Harflct^ &• Batayl of Agoiconrt by K, Hen. 5. : ^ — 

The Lord Haly un trewe knyjt 
Un tel oure kyng he come in hye, 

And sayd, ' Syre jeld 30W w* oute fy3t, 

And save 3owre selfe & 30wre meyny. 

And oure kyng bade hym go hys way in hy, 

And byde no longer in my Sy3t.' ® 

Of this dominus de Hdly Livius * gives a different account. He had 
been a prisoner of war in England, but had escaped. Just before the 
battle began he appeared before Henry, accompanied by two men of 
rank, and offered to meet in single combat any Englishman who should 
accuse him of unknightly conduct in thus escaping from custody. The 
king answered that the present time was unfit for such a purpose, and 
desiring De Helly to return to his comrades, and urge them to advance, 
added a hope that his dishonourable conduct might on that day be 
punished either by re-capture, or death. In reply, De Helly refused to 
take orders from any one save his sovereign, Charles VI. The French, 
he said, would choose their own time for fighting. Henry then told De 
Kelly and his companions to depart, promising to follow them speedily. 1 

The herald departed, York enters and says 

‘'My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward.” s 

In bis dispositions for battle, Henry, the Chronicles^ tell us, “appointed a 
vaward, of the which he made captcine Edward duke of Yorke, who of 
an haultie courage had desired that office/' Some lines in a poem 

^ Cf Act IV. s<3. iii. 11. T33* 

* Printed by Meame in the ftpi)endix to hl« od, of Blmham^ pp. 3S9“375* Nicolas 
printed another veraion of this po<im {/Ij^neouri, pp. 301— 309), which is attributed to 
Lydgate, in which thews lines do not occur. 

p. 3(38. 

^ pp. r8, i<). Pe T Idly was slain in the IxiUtc.— Xfwfitr, p, ar, St, Rctny, 

vili, 7» siwjiks of negotiation.^ Iwtwwn Henry and the French on the morning of the 
o^th. ^rhe king proixmtd to surrender Ilsirfleur, and resign his claim to the French 
throne on rt‘ct!lvlng in lieu tlwwof the <luchy of Gu!enno» with five cities belonging to 
it, the county of Ponthiuu, and the liand of the prinoess Katherine, wlwse dowry was 
to bo 800,000 crowns. 

* Act. IV. »e. Iii. n. lap-isa. ‘ C*. jSa/'/SS- ?■ <7- 



xxxviii The battle* 

attributed to Lyd^^te^ — from wbich I have already made an extract — 
thus describe this incident : — 

“The Duke of York thanne full son 
Before oure kyng he fell on kne, 

^ My liege Lord, graunt me a bon, 

For his love that on croys gan die, 

The fore ward this day that ye graunt me, 

• To be before you in this feld ; 

Be myn baner slayn wil y be, 

Or y will tume my backe or me yclde.* " 

[As the details of the actual battle are passed over by Shaksi>crc, T 
shall not enlarge upon them. Suffice it to say, that between nine ami 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, the two armies were drawn up awaiting 
each other's onset. As the French did not move, and the day was 
wearing away, Henry ordered an advance, and the battle began with a 
storm of arrows from his archers. The French laboured luidor great 
disadvantages. They were marshalled in three large clivisivijis, one 
behind the other. The space in their front was so hcinincd in on carh 
side by two woods, and the men were, in consequence, so rrowdcul 
together, that they could, it is said, hardly raise their arms tt) strike. 
Moreover, the ground, which was soft, owing to the rain that had fallen 
in the night, had been trampled into a quagmire by the \^hirh 

the pages and varlets had been previously walking about. 'I'he I'rcai'h, 
St. Remy says, had been on horseback all night. Besides 
impediments, the men-at-arms were encumbcTCMl with unu-^ually litMvy 
armour. Many of the French sulTered from the arr(»ws befort' tlie 
armies closed. The van, however, charged and drove the back 

for a short distance, but at this juncture a body of horscMiten, appointed 
to disperse the English archers, retreated in confusion— their 
being utterly unmanageable — from the hail of arrows they enruuntrrcd, 
and broke the ranks of the van, which was driven bark upon a 
newly sown field. Thereupon the English archers, casting ashlc tludr 
bows, rushed with bills and swords upon the disonlcTod mak ers, and 
pressing through the gups in the French ranks, fell to hacking and 
hewing right and left. After this, the battle merge<l int*> a ran»it;'e. 
The English literally butchered their way through the* French van and 
centre, tiU they came to the men-at-arms in the rear, who were 
mounted. The greater part of this division, terrified at the fate of 
their comrades, broke and fied. About six hundred men, kept tog.ether 

1 I£arl. MS. 563, printed itkAffincourt, pp»30i -309. Tlie lit dm 

are in pp, 319, 330. This Incident is reoorded also in Caxton*! Ckrp»^ (ad. 14B3* iign# 
t 6 , back). 
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Pht'jl and the French soldlei' (IV. iv.). 

•witii difficulty by tbeir leaders, made an effort at resistance, ending in the 
death or capture of the whole force. Here and there, small bodies 
of the French tried to rally, but were routed with ease.^ 

I must not omit the curious description given by the Chronicles'^ of the 
English archers, to whom the honour of the victory was chiefly due. 
‘‘ In those daies the yeomen had their lims at libertie, sith their hosen 
were then fastened with one point, and their iackes long and easie to 
shoot in ; so that they might draw bowes of great strength, and shoot 
arrowes of a yard long ; beside the head.”] 

In Sc. iv. we meet with an old friend who is reaping, without any 
risk to himself, a golden harvest in the midst of the general panic. The 
episode of Ancient Pistol and the French soldier might have been 
suggested by a few lines in the Chronicles and a scene in the Famous 
Victories. From the former source we learn how towards the end of the 
battle the king minding to make an end of that daies iomie, caused 
his horssemen to fetch a compasse about, and to ioine with him against 
the rereward of the Frenchmen, in the which was the greatest number 
of people. When the Frenchmen perceiued his intent, they were 
suddeulie amazed and ran awaie like sheepe, without order or arraie. 
Which when the king perceiued, he incouraged his men, and followed so 
quickelie vpon the onimies, that they ran hither and thither, casting awaie 
their armour : vtanie on their knees desired to haue their Hues sauedJ^ * 

1 I have derived the account of the battle from Monstrelet^ iii. 341 — 345 ; and 
St. Romy, viii, 9—15. Tlic English were drawn up in three divisions. The vaa, 
commanded by the duke of York, was disposed t\s a right wing, and the rear, under 
the conduct of I^rd Camoys, as a left wing. The centre was led by Hcniy in person. 
Interspersed with these divisions were bodies of archers, who were defended from the 
enemy's cavalry by stakes planted in front of them* — GestOt p. 50 ; Ehnham^ p, 6a. 
Hall says, "This device of forlifiyng an arrayc was at this tyme fyrst inuented," and 
remarks that it has since been superseded by the use of calthrops, by means of which 
"the sely pore Iwasts arc compelled to fal and tumble to the ground."— p. 67. The 
Cht'onicks extracted Hall’s account, SSs/a/e. The rear of nemy'.s army was protected 
by the village in which the king had passed the night, and the flanks by hedges and 
p. x6. Tito French were marshalled in three divisions, or baiuillcs. 
In the VIU1, led by the Constable, tho dukes of Orleans and Boutbon. and other nobles, 
wore chcvallors, scpiircs, archurs, and cross-bowmen. The centre, with whom were the 
dukes of Bar and Alon^on, resembled the van In its composition. In the rear were the 
ruinuinder of the nien-at-arms. On one wing were x6oo men-at-axms, who were to 
make a flunking movement on the English i on tho other, 800 picked men-at-anns on 
howolxick, who were to disperse the English archers.— iii. 337, 338. 

“ SS3/i/7r. From Ftibyan (ed. Ellis, p, 579). St. Remy thus describes the 

arclutrs : Ijist/mls arehers estoUni^ la plus grant partic^ sans annures b hur ponrpoint ; 
Ifun chausses tivallhis^ ayant harhes et cognees [clubs] pendants A Iturs ceintures, eu 
Umghes aples, its aukunstoui nuds pieds^ cites auteuns portoient hamettes ou capelines 
[low hatsj tie culr hmiilUx et ks aulcuns dosieTt sur lesguels avoii une croisure dc fer* 
—viii. 9. And to the same eflcct MomtreUt^ iii. 341* 

• Ch. S54/a/3S* 



jcl The prisoners massacred (IV, vi.). 

In the Famous Victories ^ there is a character named Derrick who 
figures in the comic scenes. While a party of the French are plundering 
the English baggage at Agincourt, Derrick, who is wandering vaguely 
about, is seized by a French soldier, who demands 400 crowns as ransom. 
Derrick offers as many crowns as will lie on the Frenchman's sword, 
which he thus induces his captor to place on the ground. Then catching 
up the sword he becomes master of the situation, and the F rcnclnnan takes 
to his heels. We here catch a last glimpse of FalstulT's hoy. He gt^es <iut 
saying he ‘‘must stay with the lackeys, with the luggage of our ramp ; 
the French might have a good prey of us, if he knew of it ; for there is 
none to guard it but boys.'' ^ This leads me to make some remarks tin 
the only incidents of the battle introduced by iShakspere. 

At the close of Sc. vi. Henry exclaims — 

“ Buti hark I what new' alarum is this same,’ 

The French have reinforced their .scattered men 
Then every soldier kill his prisoner.s ; 

Give the word through/' '** 

In Sc. vii. Fluellen and Gower enter, the former abusing sotne Frenc h 
fugitives who have plundered the king's baggage, and kilUal the btw i lett 
in charge of it. Gower tells him that Henry has therefore ** mo4 
worthily, caused every soldier to cut hi.s prisoner's throat/' * I luring tlie 
battle, as the C/irouicies ^ stM, some French horsemen,*' who hml been 
the first to lly, fell upon the English baggage and bt‘gan i>hmdc?rin>r. 
“ lJut when the outcries of the Iackie.s and boies, which ran av, aic for tearc 
of the Frenchmen thus spoiling the campe, came t(^ the king'i CMre 1, he 
doubting least his cnimics should gather togilher againc, anti l>rgin a 
new field; and mistrusting further that the prisoners wcniJd be an aiil to 
his enimies, or the verio enimic.s to their takers in dccul if tltey were 
suffered to liue, contrarie to hU accustomed gentlencs, rominunded by 
sound of trumpet, that eueric man (vpon paitie of death) >ho\\h\ inerm- 
tinentlie slaie his prisoner/' ^ Johnson ® censures Shitkspere fur making 
1 .W. Pt. a, I 368. a Act IV. w?. iv, 11 . 7»^- Ta, 

a Act iV. sc. vi. II, 33—38. ♦ Act IV. liC. vii, 11 . tf, ut, 

** CA. SS4/a/39« 

® Their leaders were RifTIortdo Clamasse, Roliim-t d»* IkiumfknvilV. mA Tr,iml ,ut 
d'Adneourt. About 600 peasants— tho ChyonUhs, following lUH, p. 
say horsemen— neciompaniijd lii, ^4. St, kf-niy 

Pktudiie comfai^nit de Fmae/wixt ^/u (tmsi /imtt rt^ Nf 

vlii, 14. Boumouville and d*Asmcourt were impilMmed for n iKtug imn* l»y 
of Burgundy, on account of this affiUr, although tliuy Iwul triml tri ituikv. iraoi by 
giving xlio duke’s son, Philip, a jewelled sword belonging to Henry, wlitdi patt 
of the plunder,— m. 34^, 

Afijwfwff/, III, 344, St. Uyrny dmTiltw the 
butchery. ITio Ciiptors— thlakiag of their ransoms— didn't liko tu kill thdr ifrktonvitte 
so two hundred archocs wore sent to do the work*— viil. X4# 

8 Variorum Shakspert, xvil. 438, note« 


The Fr€?ick horsemen (IV. vii.), Johnsoji^s stricture, xli 

Henry imply one reason for the slaughter of the prisoners, namely, the 
fear lest they should turn upon their captors ; while Gower speaks as if 
the king acted from feelings of resentment. Both motives are natural 
under the circumstances, and we may suppose that the former reason 
for this massacre was communicated by Henry to his officers, the latter 
being the popular, soldier's version of the affair. 

As Fluellen and Gower are chatting, the king re-enters, and orders a 
herald to go to some French horsemen stationed on a hill, and bid them 
either come down and fight, or retire from the field, threatening, if they 
do neither, to attack them. ‘‘Besides,’ he adds, 

“ We’ll cut the throats of those we have ,* 

And not a man of them that we shall take, 

Shall taste our mercy.” ^ 

J ohnson ® here remarks : “ The king is in a very bloody humour. He has 
already cut the throats of his prisoners, and threatens now to cut them 
again ; ” and suggests a “ dislocation of the scenes.” The Chronides,^ 
after describing the butchery of the prisoners, thus proceed : “ When 
this lamentable slaughter was ended, the Englishmen disposed them- 
selucs in order of battell, readie to abide a new field, and also to inuade, 
and newlie set on their enimies, with great force they assailed the carles 
of Marie and Fauconbridge, and the lords of Louraic, and of Thine, with 
six hundred men of at mes, who had all that daie kept togither, but [were] 
now slaine and beaten downe out of hand. Some write,* that the king 

Act IV, sc. vii. 11 . 66—68. ® Variorum Sh^^tk$J^ere, xvii. 440, note. 

• Ch. S 54 /V 74 - p. 69. Afonstreht, iii. 545. 

* Jiimham, pp, 67, 68, and IJvius, p. 20, record tliia incident. According to tlic 

former, Henry, tifler overthrowing the Frencli centre, which wns opposed to the English 
under his own conminnd (p. Co), saw a large body of Frenchmen in his front pre- 
paring for hiUtle. After a little while, post pattca^ tlic other divisions of the English 
army also suceecchid In routing the troops oppo.si'.d to them. The soldim were by 
this time wtiiry, and were, nmreover, insufliei(mtly provided with ofreiusivc weapons, 
urmis invusivLu It wus fciinjd, on rentwing the conflict, this fri«h body of the 
cntfmy might be nldtnl by the French who had been mado prisoners, many of whom 
therefore tlw English shiw, even nohU^s, Ikd It Is notsjUcl that Heniy ordered 

the mcwiiicM, 'Ilie king heralds to the hYoneb who luid caused tlicahtrm, bidding 
them cither advaneo, or nftiro from the Held. lie threatened in the former owe, iam 
ip\i, qtutfn eapHvi ad hur supmiifes, ais^uf mistrieordin, dirissima vindida, quam 
Audi pi^ssfHtinJtiatrr, iukrirent, p, 68. The menace proved eflRxituaUnd the French 
wiihrlrcw. T<j the .same «ifiuitA/w/<j, p. 00. Caxton's account (Chran, cd. 148a, sign, 
t, (>, iMiok), though brief, nccords in the mulii with Klndiam and Livliis. Klmham 

mttntions tiiepliintlerof the baggage, p. 69, but the r/traniclcs, fallowing Hitll, 
wlntrrf! nntlutrlty Im Monstrelel, attribute tluj massacre of the i»ri.soners to the panic 
tviusctfl by these French phutderem; Introducing Kliwham's and Uivius’s oceotmt after- 
wartlii with the werdfi, '‘Stanr write/’ andomiiling iherejison they give for the slaughter 
of dw prlwncro, Tlw ('hrouidcs inwfrt this incident ufter their description of the stand 
made by the earls of Marie ami Fauconbridge ; and Uw words following it, ** And so 



xlii Johison^s oljection answered, 

perceiving his enimies in one part to assemble togither, as though they 
meant to giue a new battell for preseniation of the prisoners, sent to 
them an herald, commanding them either to depart out of his sight, or 
else to come forward at once, and giue battell : promising herewith, 
that if they did offer to fight againe, not onelie those prisoners which 
his people alreadie had taken; but also so manie of them as in this new 
conflict, which they thus attempted should fall into his hands, should die 
the death without redemption.” 

This account, I think, explains Johnson’s difficulty, and shows 
Shakspere’s care in following the Chronicles, For, in the first place, it 
is reasonable to suppose that many new prisoners would be made in the 
second engagement with the French commanded by Marie and Faucon- 
bridge ; and secondly, the consecutive order in which the incident of the 
horsemen, summoned by Henry to retire, is placed, leads iis to infer 
that the compilers of the Chronicles regarded it as subscciuent to the 
defeat of the troops against whom the English turned after the massacre 
of the prisoners. It was a second batch of prisoners, therefore, which 
Henry afterwards proposed to slay. Now let us compare Shukspere 
with the Chronicles, In Sc. v. the Constable, Orleans, and Hourbon,i 
tortured with shame at their defeat, resolve to renew the conflict at all 
hazards. Immediately after their exit, Henry enters.'-^ The .stage- 
direction in the FI reads : A Uxnm, Enter the Kinjrtvnl his irayncy 
•with PruonersJ^ In this scene— which i.s not long— the dcath.s of York 
and Suffolk arc related to the king ; then comes the alarm, and Henry 
orders the captives, those— we may conjecture— whom he has brought with 
him, to be killed. He then goes out. While Fluellon and (lower arc 
conversing in Sc. vii. Henry wa.s, w'c may imagine, opposing the desperate 
onslaught of the Constable and Bourbon. The talk between Fluellcn 
and Gower is interrupted by Henry’s return. The .stage-direction iv ; 

Alarum, Enter King Harry and Ihtrhon with prisoners^ These, I 
presume, are the prisoners whom the king threatens to slay also. 
Shakspere then, it seems, has departed from his authority only by 
substituting a despairing effort made by the Constable and Bourbon to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day; for the resiKtance offered by the 
French men-at-arms under Marie and I'auconbridge.® 

about foure of the clocke in tli« after noontt, tins kin;r when Jif* anw no .npiMirancf of 
eniniles," &c., show thait they rcgarilcil it . a# tliinr justify diriM in 

as tho last event of the battle. In a muster roll printnl by .\ii;ul,is in //p. 

369, Homy Is said to have massacred his prisoners Ujcairn; inr^n liod raUied 
under the command of “ Sir William TybonluUe, Ixird of de la kivitw/* 

1 Charles due d'Orleans, nephew of Charles Vh, and father of XII. Jean 
due de Bourbon, son of Louis duo do Bourbon, wlio was Chorlen the Sixth's uncle, 

» Act IV. so. Vi. 

^ I have derived this oxploimtion from the notes of M. Mason and Malone.— 
ydriorum Shahs^tre^ icviL 44r, 44a. 


xliii 


Hen7y^s talk with Montjoy (IV. vii.). 

As Henry’s herald goes out, to bid the last remnant of the French 
host depart, Montjoy,^ with saddened aspect now, comes again, and 
begs leave to sort the noble dead from the common men, with whom 
they lie mingled in indistinguishable heaps. “ In the morning,” the 
Chrotiicles^ record, *‘Montioie king at armes and foure other French 
heralds came to the K. to know the number of prisoners, and to desire 
buriall for the dead.” The king affects not to be sure that the day is 
his, and when Montjoy shortly answers, ''The day is yours,” Henry 
asks, "What is this castle call’d that stands hard by?” Montjoy 
replies, “ They call it Agincourt.” " Then,” says the king, 

" call we this the field of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Qispin Crispianus.” ^ 

To resume the extract from the Chronicles "Before he made them 
answer (to vnderstand what they would saie) he demanded of them whie 
they made to him that request, considering that he knew not whether 
the victorie was his or theirs ? When Montioie by true and iust confession 
had cleered that doubt to the high praise of the king, he desired of 
Montioie to vnderstand the name of the castell ncere adioining : when 
they had told him that it was called Agincourt, he said, Then shall this 
conflict be called thebattell of Agincourt.”® Elsewhere the Chronicles 
give the date of the battle— -"the fine and twentith of October in the 
yeare 1415, being then fridaie, and the feast of Crispine and Crispinian, a 
day fairo and fortunate to the English, but most sorrowfull and vnludde 
to the French.” ® 

I have not come across, in the Chronicles^ the story which Fluellen 
reminds Henry of, about " the Welshmen who did good service in a 

1 Act TV. sc, vii, 1 , dg, 9 Ch, 555/1/36. 

Act tv. .so, vii. 11 . 93. 9.V 4 Ch, 555/1/39. 

* Hall, whom Ihtj Chnmklex follow, derived this account from Monstrolet, but has 
made some aUcrnlions in it, Monstrclet says that while the English were stripping 
the dead— the context .*iliows that the time must have been the close of tlio day on 
which the buttle was fought— Henry called Montjoy and many other heralds, both 
English and French (Hall says four l^ronch heralds), to him, and put to them the 
qw^stlona given in the text. Before asking these questions, he told the heralds that 
not he, but God, had caused this slaughter, on account of thesins of the French. Hall 
makes Henry attribute the victory to ’*the suffiraunce of God for iniury and vntruth 
that we iiaue receluwl at the handes of your Prince and his nacion,” The ChronieUs 
di> not record either Monstrclet's or Hall's version of this remark of the king's. Hall 
TJrovides Mont]<jy with a speech in answer to the king's first question. The Chronicles 
omit this also. /Ai//, p. 70. Afonstrelet, ui* 346. St. Remy says nothing about 
the heralds, and only mentions Henry's enquiry touching the aonoe of the castle.-- 
viii. 15. 

0 Ch. 558/2/70, PJ quia, in festo Sanctorum Ctispini Crispiniani iania 
victoria sibi [Henry V,\datur^ omni dU, durante vita sua^ mtmoriam do eisdem in 
una missarum suarum Elmham, p. 68, And so Livius, pp. ao, ox. 



xliv- Alenqpr^s glove, Vi'eiich and English losses (IV. vii-viii.). 

garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Alonnionth caps,’^ ^ 
There is something like it in Brand, ^ who cites The Noyal Apopht/tcy^ms 
of King james^ 1658, to this effect ; “ The WclchmcnAn commemonition 
of the Great Fight by the Black Prince of IValeSf do wear Leeks as their 
chosen ensign,” 

Relieved from his anxiety, the king in pursuing his jt)ke with 
Williams, gives a glove to Fluellen, professing to have taken it from the 
duke of Alen^on's helmet. Alen^on, Monstrelct''* tolls us, cut his way 
to the king, wounded and struck down the duke of York, and dealt 
Henry — ^who was stooping in order to raise his cousin — ii blow on the 
helmet which cleft from it a. part of the encircling crown. The Chron/Aa 
record the rest : '‘The king that dale shewed himself e a valiant knight, 
albeit almost felled by the duke of Alanson ; yet with plaine strength he 
slue two of the dukes conipanie, and felled the duke himselfc ; whoiut* 
when he would haue yelded, the kings garcl (contrarie to his mind) slue 
out of hand.” 

The list of the French dead, which the English herald* presents to 
Henry, was taken by Shakspere from the Chronicles^ and put into blank 
verse, with but slight alterations or omissions, llic same remark 
applies to Exeter's report concerning the prisoners. 

Shakspere preferred accepting an incredibly small estinuitc of the 
English losses,^ regardless of the ChronicM caveat. ** Of h^nglishmcn,” 
we read, there died at this battcll, Edward duke of Vorkc, the carle <it" 
Suffolkc, sir Richard Kikclic, and Dauic Gammc es({uicr, and of all 
other not aboue fiue and twentic persons, as some doo report, but other 
writers of greater credit \flrafto 7 i is cited in the margin) aillrmc% that 
there were slaine abouc fiuc or six hundred persons. Titus IJvius 
saith, that there were slaine of Englishmen, beside the duke of Yt,»rkc, 
and the carle of SufFolkc, an hundred persons at the first incounter.” 

^ Act IV. sc. vii. IL 102-— X04. 

® Brands Popular AniiqulHes, i. 104, od. J840. (lV>ljn’s Ant, UK) 

« Monsirelei, iii. 355. Alenpon held up his hand, crying to th*' kiui;. *‘.7^ 
due dAhnfon, tt me rends d vtmsi' But du tv^/ir du mi .low ihr dnhe 

hefore H^nry could interfrni. Jean due <rAlciiyon was the fatlnT of the Alrn*;''** 
meet with in Pfeary VL Pt. x. 

+ Ch, 5 S.|./a/flo. IMl, p, Gp, * Act IV, «c. viii. II. 8-; -lo*;, 

* Ch^ 555/3/30. Kali, pp, 7X, 72, gives more nanu^s, tiikni from Moii trrh i'j* Ion;; 
lists — ill. 348—354, and p. 35^, 

^ Act IV, «c. viii. 11. 108— xtx. 

® CA. S5S/a/Sfi. Hall, whom the ChronUUe follow, stiys ihh f^lhft;d«% ** If yun 
wil geuo crodite to such os writs miraulcs: but other writrrs whom I 
affirms that there was slain aboue v. or vj. c. p«f»on«,"— p. 7a. Xle tiurtiilon 

Livlus's estimate. I know not fVom what source tlm prreke total of tii** slihi mi thr 
English side, "not aboue five and twentle powoni/' was rtcriv-^l, ^'hi* Iliul. MS, 
782, comaining the names of those present nt Aglncoiirt, rnctirds an hliin, " 'Hie One 
of Yorke, the Countie do Suff., Le Sr, dc Richard KLykeUey, Davy Uamv, Uvinkt of 



Tkanhsgivwgsjor the victory (IV. viii.) xlv 

The thanksgivings for the victory, which Henry directs to be offered 
up,^ are thus described in the Chronichs And so about foure of the 
clocke in the aftemoone, the king when he saw no apperance of enimies 
caused the retreit to be blowen ; and gathering his armie togither, gaue 
thanks to almightie God for so happie a victorie, causing his prelats and 
chapleins to sing the psaline: In exitn Israel de ^gypto^ and com- 
manded euerie man to kneele downe on the ground at this verse : Non 
7 iobis Nomine^ non nobis^ scd nomine tuo da gloriam. Which doone, he 
caused Te Deum^ with certeine anthems to be soong, giuing laud and 
praise to God, without boasting of his owne force or anie humane 
power.” I regret to say, that one of the ''holy rites,” "The dead with 

Walesj and x Archers." — Agineourt^ p. 369. Walsingham says, parU JRtgis 
cecitfere Dominus Edtaardus Dux Bborati^ ciDominus Michael Comes Southfolchiee^ 
quaiuor militcs et unus anniger, diet us * David Game* et de eominunibus vigUiti 
octo." — ii. 313. This Michael de la Pole, third cnrl of Suffolk, was succeeded in the 
title by his brother William ; the Suffolk whom we meet with in Henry V/., Pts. i 
and a. His father died at the siege of Harfleur. *‘Davydd gam, i.e, squint-eyed 
David," was, Dr. Meyrick says, a native of Brecknockshire. Having killed a kinsman 
in an affray in the High Street of Brecknock, he was obliged to take refuge in England. 
He became a devoted partizon of the House of T.iaucastcr, and a bitter enemy of Owen 
Gleiidower, Gam was a nickname, his real name being David Llewelyn, “and there 
are good grounds for supposing that Shakspere has caricaturetl him in Captain 
riuellin." These “ good grounds" are not stated by Dr- Mcyrick.“~See note in 
the appendix to Agineouri, p. 60. 

Nicolas has collected and discussed the authorities for the French and English 
losses,— pp, 133 — 137. The discrepancies which appear in regard to the 
former may, he thinks, be reconciled by .supposing the lesser estimates to include only 
persons of svtperior rank, and men-at-arms, while in the larger all ranks are counted. 
His total is betweim ten and elevim thousand men. As to the English losses the French 
ami Kiiglush writers are Irreconcileuble, the c.stlmatcs varying between Monstrclet's and 
St. Iteiny'.q, i( 5 oo of all ranks, and the ab.surd computation of the Gesfa, p. 38,— the 
duke of Y(»rk, earl of Suffolk, two knights, ntn/iter htsignifos milites, and nine or 
ten other |>i!rsr)ns« IMwrre do Fenin computed the English losses at 400 or 300 slain : 
Blurry, the French Imralil, at 300 or 400, Nicolas reconciled these estimates with 
Monslrtilet’s and St. Kemy's on the supi»osition that men-at-arms only wore counted. 
The English chronidere do not even accord with one another in their estimates. 
Nicolas says. “ the gro,«« amount of the slain, one hundretl, ns asserted by Elmham 
anil Liviu.s, appears to be nn ample proportion of inferior persons/' p. 133. He 
rmuintls tlie render, however, that St, Remy was present with the English army, 
anil infers from expressions In the chancellor's specdi to parliament on the and of 
November, 1413, and in tin* decisions relative to the wages of those who served in the 
exisniltion to France (api)cniUx, pp, 31, 53), that the mimlxjr of the .slain exceeded tlui 
Entdi'di chroniclers' crtlcuhitirms. The chancellor said the victory was won sunz 
gtiittxl perJe dr ks Agincourt, p, x6r, note. 

* Act IV. so* vili. 1 . 138, I cannot find any authority for 11 . 119, iso-^ 

" And Iw it dc.uh proclaimed through our host, 

To Ijotust of this," &o, 

* CJ'A. Nall, p, 70, 



xlvi Henryks return and recel>tion (Prol, v.). 

cTiarity enclosed in clay,**^ was neglected. The Chronicles'^ record 
how “The same sundaie [Saturday, Oct. 36] that the king remooue cl from 
the campe at Agincourt towards Calls, diuerse Frenchmen came to the 
fielde to view againe the dead bodies ; and the pezants of the countrie 
spoiled the carcasses of all such apparell and other things as the 
Englishmen had left : who tooke nothing but gold and siluor, iewels, 
rich apparell and costlie armour. But the plowmen and pezants left 
no thing behind, neither shirt nor clout ; so that the bodies laie starke 
naked vntill wednesdaie.” 

Henry sailed from Calais on the 6th of November, tarriving the same 
day at Dover. The statement of the Chronicles^^ that “ In this passage, 
the seas were so rough and troublous, that two ships belonging to sir 
John Comewall, lord Fanhope, were driuen into Zeland ; hovvbcit, 
nothing was lost, nor any person perisht,*^ may be alluded to in the 
Prologue to Act V. 11. 11 — 13 : — 

“ the deep-inoutVd sea 
Which, like a mighty whifller^ 'fore the king, 

Seems to prepare his way.” 

Stow® relates how, “ When the king had passed the Sea, and was como 
to arriue and to take land at Douor, innumerable people of Keli;.pf>n, 
Priestes, and Noblemen, and of the commons came running to meeic: the 
King in euerie way.'^ The Prologue® depicts this scene- - 

1 L. 129. 

" 6’A. 555/1/68. Moiisircht, iii. 3 S 7 ^ 359 ’ Pliilippe com a* dtf rijiirfiliu*;, 
all the bodies left unclaimed on the field, 5800 in nuinln'r, tn Iw liuricil in tlirtv pir«. 
The burial-plncc was consecrated, nnd fiielasetl by a strnii/;: hffigt* tn krrp <^ui 
and dogs. Some of the dead were removed fur iutennent in ilieir own t 
Many men who had l>ocn mortally wounderl in Uicljiitllrdii-ii in 
of the neighbourhood, or in the woods near the battle-firlil. Anumj'fit t\w r.l.iin viiio 
were borne aw'ay by their servants, Monstrelet mentions thi* dnkt^ i^f nrabaiil nnil 
Alenpon, the Constable, and the comte do FauquomlxsTgnc, ho who, with the n-mrunt 
of the tew-guard, made the last stand against the Englisli. 

• CA. 556/1/24. ATt///, p. 7a. MonstrelH, whtmi llall and th«rA>W/if*Vf fMlhtw, 
says the sea woa moult fori 3^0. Acc(>r<Ung to I'.Imhimi and I.uiu-,, 

though the passage was rough, yet the wind was fair fi/r h'mgtaiifl. A ntiinbrr ot 
prisoners of the highest rank were on Imard the royal shiji. 'Hu-y j^wre-y 

from the mat dt mer, so much so, quinl |hiec| ilih dies ftm amhi minm Jtur 
quam cmn capti cum tanta suonim slrt//,r, JJviiis. p, aa; and liuth wtitt in nct,i.rd ihe 
astonishment of the Frencli notiles, wi/n v eiacittni/m mm u yiueh, a , Klmhani rt-niaiki, 
at Homy's perfect immunity from that diMrfjising rlistmlrr, 'J hr Jdiigp r*a>v Jir, vtM 
not only in good health, itmlumtn, but p. 70 J I n tui 

pt 22. * 

< ' ' The whifllers were genemUy plpcta and horn-bUwm w!to IteatUaJ a mocftuiJwt. 
and cleared the way for it / Diet j. v, Whitner. 

/ p. S74* *605. TcLHlUiMrat amnxpetUti^^Mt rejqiu ui in ip.um 

ftlagui faam pluHmi ftdUiu ad rtglam miveat fn^uerfutar, Ulam ta mtmt ti 
tuhad ttrram de^rUturi.~-lM\ 3 », p, m, and m £/mian. 71, 


Henryks humility. The Emperoi'^s mission (Prol, v.). 

'' behold^ the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives, and boys 
Whose shouts and claps out'Voice the deep-mouth’d sea \ ” 

and proceeds: — 

''You may imagine him upon Blackheath : 

When that his lords desire him to have borne 
His bruised helmet, and his bended sword. 

Before him, through the city : he forbids it, 

Being free from vainness and self -glorious pride ; 

Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 

Quite from himself to God.*^i 

Then we are to imagine — 

" How London doth pour forth her citizens ! 

The mayor, and all his brethren, in best sort, 

4^ * % 4c sK 

Go forth, and fetch their conquering Csesar in.”^ 

Or, as the Chronicles^ have it: "The maior of London, and the 
aldermen, apparelled in orient grained scarlet, and foure hundred com- 
moners clad in beautifull murrie, well mounted, and trimlie horssed, with 
rich collars, & great chaincs, met the king on Blackheath, reioising at 
his retumc : and the clergie of London, with rich crosses, sumptuous 
copes, and massic censers, receiued him at saint Thomas of Waterings 
with solemne procession. 

" The king like a graue and sober personage, and as one remembring 
from whom all victories are sent, seemed little to regard such vaine 
pompc and shewes as were in triumphant sort deuised for his welcom- 
ming home from so prosperous a ioumie, in so much that he would not 
suffer his helmet to be caried with him, whereby might haue appeared 
to the people the blowes and dints that were to be scene in the same,”* 
LI. 38—391 

" The emperor^s coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them ; ” 

» U. 16-02. • U. 24^-28, « Ch. 556/1/38. Hitlh p. 72. 

* The Chronicles cite Livius (pp. 22, 23) in the maigiUp but seem rather to have 
followed Blmhanit c/, 556/1/45—48, ** neither would he suffer any ditties to be made 
or soong by minstrels of his glorious victories for that be would whoHe haue the praise 
and tlianks nltogithcr giuen to God" with soli omtiipotmii Deo se velle vieioriam 
impuiari, omnibus plane referi^ in tanium^ quod eantus dt suo triumplw fieri ^ seu per 
r/tharislas, vel alios qsmeumque caniari penitus proHihebat, p. 72. On Henry's entry 
into T^ondon, boys perched on towers snng thanksgivings and chants, and livius 
merely says that the king, htre aseriii sibi non perpatitur, sod Deo Uudem omnem 
rt/erl p. 22, The pageant it described in the pp. 61—68. 



x\viii 


CoTiference at Meidan, 

refer to the visit of the emperor Sigismund in 1416, who came into 
England, to the intent that he might make an attonement betwoene king 
Henrie and the French king,” ^ 

The events which preceded the interview at Troyes — dramatised by 
Shakspere in Act V. sc. ii. — ^must be briefly touched upon. Henry 
returned to France in 1417 with a large army, and by a series of success- 
ful sieges reduced Normandy to submission. In 1419, Jean sans Four, 
duke of Burgundy, who was then the virtual ruler of France, opened 
negotiations for peace with Henry, and proposed a personal conference. 
This took place at Meulan, the queen, Isabel of Bavaria and her 
daughter Katherine being also present.^* “ The said ladie Katharine,*' 
we read, “ was brought by hir mother, onclie to the intent that the king 
of England beholding hir excellent beautie, should be so inflamed and 
rapt in hir loue, that he to obteine hir to his wife, should the sooner 
agree to a gentle peace and louing concord.” But in consequence 
either of the excessive demands made by the king, or perhaps, as 
Monstrelet^ hints, through the intrigues of the Dauphin, who sought by 
proffers of friendship to draw away the duke from the English alliance ; 
the numerous conferences between the two parties led to no result, “ saue 
onlie,” as the Chroirnhs^ assure us, *Uhat a certeine sparke of burning 

1 Ch. 55^29- Hall says that the emperor came frow the farthest part <4 
Hu«gaiy into Frau^ce and after into England, intendyng to ktiit tog»‘th<rr all t;hiif»t»'r> 
princes in one line and amitcc, and so iMiyng frendcs together, to nuvke war ami ivacngn 
their quarelles against the Turkc the persecutor of Chrisies faithe and ftieiiiin to all 
christendorae."— p. 73. 

fl The spot chosen for this interview was bounded hy two ftwscs, which wrre r»m- 
nected with the Seine ; a trianguUtr space being thus, I prt*«uin<*, *!nclnst*d. Within 
tliese boundaries two pavilions were pitched for the accoinmiKlation of lluMlipUmuaiiUH 
engaged on cither side. In order to preserve due decorum, a i>osi was in tho 
middle of the enclosure, heyond which limit the princely pi^rsonagott ptesont werr* iiof 
to approach one another. Each party-^ncampfng outside the space 

to bring no more than agoo soldiers to the place of meeting.— /tYw/zi/w, i>p, ary. win * 
Livius, pp. 73, 74. Monstrclet says that the enclosure was trh bitn thi tU hman 
HUks {porttis)^ partant dc hons ais hnuts, df solivn en aucuns . . . i*/ v 

av 9 it plusUurs iiitHcs fennits d iv. 154, //,///, p. ^1, **qhit 

Frenchmen diched, trcncheil, and paled their lotlgyngos for fwin* of uftrn:I;ipt«% ; 
But the Englishmen had their ptirte only harnal and iH>rti‘d," Elmlmm, Inmover, Minply 
remarks that the fosse on the French .side wsw cUHqwr and wirier. — ]>. a*“. 

3 Ch, J/ai/, p. pr. 'I'lio C/rrew/V/rr follow Hull in ihi-i jt.-r-saq*'. I(i; 

authority seems to have Ixjon Monslrelet, wlin noticing the f,u:t that llw prinM« ,i 
Katherine did not return to Mmilau aft<?r the Interview which oiw*nwl ihp mnioitatioo^ 
says she was brought there ajfrt qm UdU M d'AnKititrn la vit, kqttA ifM 
disirani de C avoir mitfariaga, cty nvolt him cauxe, car eiUH^ii w.w// btih Jamt 
dc haul lieu et degracUusc 156. TJie French court waa llwn at Pmdia ;i,t ; 

Plenty was at Mantes. Meulan lies between these two phuies. 

* MmstreUi, iv. 156. Tanneguy du Chntol. the chief actor in ihr duke's 
murtler, was the bearer of the Dauphin's propcMViU. 

* Ch. 5 ^/ 2 / 3 ^* P/isi j^rtassis amorh seialillat $i qur fuerii^ initr ri 


xlix 


Meeting at Troyes. Henryks marriage. 

loue was kindled in the kings heart by the sight of the ladie Katherine.'^ 
The duke was shortly afterwards assassinated in the presence of the 
Dauphin at the bridge of Montereau/ although a treaty of peace had 
previously been concluded between them, Jean sans Peur’s son, Philippe 
le Bon, was by this treacherous deed driven into an alliance with the 
English, which lasted many years, and contributed much to the retention 
of their hold upon France during the weak reign of Henry VI. The 
first jhuit of the Dauphin's and bis advisers' policy was the re-opening of 
the negotiations broken off at Meulan. A truce having been arranged, 
Philip, who had succeeded his father in the supreme direction of the 
state, held a conference with Charles VI., Queen Isabel, and the English 
ambassadors at Troyes. It was agreed that Henry should, on his 
marriage with the princess Katherine, be recognised as heir to the throne 
of France to the exclusion of the Dauphin.® In May, 1420, the king 
entered Troyes, where Charles VI. and the French court awaited 
him. Here his betrothal and marriage® to the princess took place. A 
treaty of peace in accordance with the terms stated above was finally 
ratified ; the duke of Burgundy and many other French nobles taking at 
the same time an oath of fidelity to Henry as their future sovereign. 

Courtenay‘S says that Shakspere confounds the meetings at Meulan 
and Troyes, but I can find only one allusion which points to the former. 
Henry's quarters at Meulan were, we are told, “barred about and ported.''^ 
Bui’gundy, in his appeal for peace, reminds his hearers of the pains he 
has taken to bring the kings of France and England Unto this bar, 
and royal interview : " ® where ^^this bar doubtless means the barriers 
which it was usual for each party to erect on such occasions, in order to 
preserve decorum and guard against treachery. No mention is made of 
a like precaution at Troyes, the previous amicable understanding having 
of course rendered such an arrangement unnecessary. 

Charle.s VI., who, on account of his mental malady, was not present 
at the Meulan conference, had so far regained his health as to be able to 
take an official part in the meeting at Troyes, although he may still have 
been, as Monstrelct supposes, so entirely under the influence of his 
advisers as to sanction measures which were prejudicial to his own 
interests.^ Regarding the English nobles introduced in this scene, I 

tpsam mhilhsimam Kaihtrinam ex Aiis vMus muiuU Hi uberiue 

Klniham, p. da5. Nisi quod vises rsgim Kaihsrincs queedam amoris 
ftamma Martimn tunc prim urn Uvi«s, p. 75. 

* 'rUc luurtlcr is tleacrilicd by Monstrekt^ iv. chap. 219, 

A Moiistridet relates tho.so negotiations, iv. 225, 22S. 

» I’he nmrrirtgM took place on June and, 1420, 

* CtmmtnUrUs on tht ilisisrUal Ploys of Shuhspsare, i. ao8. 

® C,h, gfio/a/a. //ff//, p, 90. • Act V. sc. ii. 1. 27. 

y lltmry on arriving at Troyes went >^ithont delay to visit Charles, and was well 
C ^ 



I Meeting at Troyes (V. ii.), 

must observe that Exeter, who points out the unsubscribed article of the 
treaty \ and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester were, the Chronicks 
state, present at the Meulan conference.* Westmoreland, to whom 11. 
460 — ^462 are assigned by the FI, was not present at cither meeting. 
The dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and the earls of Warwick and 
Huntingdon, whom the king dismisses in IL 84, 85, with full powers to 
ratify the treaty, did, according to the Chronkks^ accompany Henry to 
Troyes.® 

Henry’s salutation to the duke of Burgundy at the opening of the 


“And as a branch and member of this royalty. 

By whom this great assembly is contrivM, 

We do salute you, duke of Burgundy — ^ 
sets forth the fact that peace was due to the duke of Burgundy’s 
counsels. The speeches of the sovereigns and nobles in this scene have 
no parallel in the Chronicles, Courtenay,^ however, sees a similarity 
which does not strike me between 11. 68 — 71 — 

“ If, duke of Burgundy, you would the peace. 

Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have cited, yoif must buy that pcuce^ 

With full accord to all our just demands ; " 
and the parting words of Henry V, to the duke of Burgundy [Jean kux< 
Peur] on the breaking up of the conference at Meulan, “ we: 

will haue your kings daughter, and all things that w demand hir, 
□r we will driue your king and you out of his rcalmc.” ^ 

received. Thereupon Livius rcmnrks ; Kara^lux enitn per id ttmps^rh ^ua Viditudini 
qua sola lahorahat^ ad tempus parumptr levatHs fri/Z—p, S3, Kliutuun'a Mrird i, in 
relating the same event, ore : qui [Charles VI.] //Vr/, at ntpra rdtttum rd, 
rachitis pateretur cxiUtmt tnado tamcn, /\*rhmis hoteptium inimadi 
adepius, — p. 951. Monstrolet comm«?nts thus wt>on llif* trcjify of : 1 1 

tmtcedcssus dit [the terms of the treaty], acemti par It roi i%trtf%^ k^Hfi m f 
Unipspar avatU n'avoit en sa vivf mlmoire, tomme dit est AV tt> ti r v/^ wf 

daccordcr ct tntiUr en tons itais selm rapinkn dr ren r qu/ iUmnt a < a Y. ■ « , y 
so presence, taut ett sm prtfuiUu eonme aHtremtnU - iv. asifS, 

< Ch. 5^/r/7T. //rt//, p. j>t. 

9 Ch^ 573/3/9. //iJt//, p. 95. Kxrtnr, witfi otIu‘r nn>tKri«ut<lMr;, i*.rnr TfMiri 
to settle the tenns of the treaty, ami retumi*<l to Koiu n, wh»‘n; Ilrmy 
Ch, 579/X/48. 

John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, rn*atrd rliik^* Ktrri*r. 91 llm. VI., di ^in- 
guLshed IiimsHf in the Kmnah wars.* ColliiiH'i r^, v/i^, u. Hr* 

Henry Holland, tluko of Kxctw, apiWMrs In /frnr;/ / 7 .. I’l. 3, .\f i 1, i. 

Richard ncaucluvmi\ carl of Warwick, upiMvu':^ in Jktt r r / r. , Tt s I *»vd 1 4 , , 

9 IJ. S-^7* 

* CojniiienettrJeson ihe flistor/rai Pfitys o/Shnkiprtirft I. 

« CA. 569/3/45. At the last of the Mimlan crmr»v»*nfv^., hmlim; iImi hi", 

demands woukl not be eomplltxl with, said to the diik«tMf tuju r w./i?, 


Wooing scene in the famous victories. li 

The Famous Victories'^ has a concluding scene which somewhat 
resembles this of Shakspere’s. Henry enters in a most xmcompromising 
mood, and orders his secretary to read aloud the conditions of peace, 
which are : his immediate coronation as king of France, and the con- 
firmation of the same dignity to his heirs for ever. Charles demurs at 
first, but in the end takes a copy of the ultimatum, and retires to consider 
it. Having sent off his lords, Henry soliloquizes. He reflects upon the 
small claim to the princess's favour which his treatment of her father has 
given him. From what follows Shakspere has taken some hints. The 
princess, entering with her ladies, tells Henry that her father has sent 
her to obtain better terms from him. The king commends his royal 
brother's discernment in choosing such an ambassador, and asks can she 
“tell how to loue?" She cannot hate, is the reply, *twould be more 
\mflt for her to love. Henry then demands if she can love the king 
of England, adding — 

“ I cannot do as these Countries [ ? Countys] do, 

That spend halfe their time in woing : 

Tush, wench, I am none such." 

“I cannot look greenly," says Shakspere's Henry, “nor gasp out my 
eloquence.” * Katherine wishes she had the king as fast in love as he 
has her father in wars ; she wouldn't vouchsafe a look till Henry abated 
his demands. Henry is sure she wouldn't use him so hardly, and repeats 
his question. She replies — 

“How should I loue him, that hath dealt so hardly 
With my father.?” 

Shaksperc's Katherine answers the same question thus, “Is it possible 
dat 1 .soulcl love de enemy of France ?” ^ Henry says he won’t be so hard 
with her, but what is her answer ? If she were at her own disposal she 
could give one j but she stands at her father's direction, and must first 
know his will. “ Wilt thou have me ? ” Shakapere’s Henry asks, at the 
end of his final appeal. “ Dat is as it sail please de roy mon * is the 
response. The king wants to know if he has her good will. She can’t 
give him any assurance, but wouldn't have him despair. Henry is 
delighted, and swears she's a sweet wench. The princess here indulges 
in an aside on her good fortune, and then the king says— 

nmis vouUwsi que vom sackiez qut nom aunns leJilU de voire roit ee qu'avons 

dmitmit* itt^e elh, ott nous U dibouUrons, ei vous aussi^ hors de sen, royaime," 
Auxqttelles ptiroUs iedit due rtpondit: '* Sire, vous dites voire plaisir : mais devasti 
qu'^yrs d^boutt monsei/ftteur ei nous hors de son royaume, vous sereu him lassi ; ti de 
ri ne /aistws nulle Monstrclet, Iv. 157. 

* Sh, Ub,, pt. 2, I 360— 37»* 

• t,, 149. * I.l fyS, t79. 


^ I.. 267. 
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Henrrfs agUitij. IJis pmoital appeurmice (V. ii.). 

SwdetD Kate, tel tliy father from me, 

That none in the world ctmUl sooner hauc pDrswadecl me to 
It then thou, and so tel thy father from me/’ 

This reminds one of — ** You have -witchcraft in your lips, Kate : there is 
more eloquence in a su^yar touch of them than in the toni’iies of a French 
coimcil ; and they would sooner pcr^u:ule 1 harry of ICnj^dand than a 
general petition of monarclis,’' ^ The writer of 77ic^ r/i fttr/tw 
has, however, omitted the kiss, w'hich Shakspere, with m<>re truth 
to nature, made Henry claim at this juncturo.'-* 'rhe king, after 
Katherine has loft him with the valcdictiim, Clod keepe your Maie^tie 
in good health,” brutally remarks that if he wasn't sure of her father's 
good will he would make Charles glad to bring her to him on hands and 
knees, 

Henry’s strength and agility—^* If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or 
by vaulting into my saddle with my armour on my back, under the 
correction of bragging be it spoken, 1 should quickly leap into a wife ” •*■*- 
are amply vouched for. “ In strength and nimblcnesse of boclie from liis 
youth few to him comparable, for in wrestling, running, no 

man well able to compare. In casting of great iron barres and he.iuie 
stones he excelled commonlie all men/’* liis depreciatitm of his 
outward seeming,— as one “whose face is not worth sun-burning, that 
never looks in his glass for love of anything he sees there,"* - the 
“ aspect of iron " ^ that frights ladies when he comes to won them,- hardly 
accords with the Chronickf’^ description. “ Knowen be it theret'oro, of 
person and forme was this prince rightlie representing liir. heroicall 

1 LI. 301—306. 

s At the first of the Mculnn meetings, Henry saUtfitl Uwh the qiw^r-n mnl th« 
princess with a kiss. 'Hie Inttor, Elmham tulLs ns in very fine hlirtht:>t. — 

p. 323. Moastrolct relates the same incident, but is decorously silent eoncvrniim tlm 
effect of the king's salutation.— iv* 155. 

« LI, 142—143. 

* C/ft. Hath p. iia. Omnes ewrtunfox sm^ Sittirmh /nrizo//. . 

Elmhnm, p. 12. If we believe lilmham, p. 12, and A/:v>r, p, 4, Umiy ann rn* 
of foot ns to be able often to catch deer, drh’en from ihi*ir rnw’ii. "Ivin 
companion.q joined him in the cluisc, but he nwtd neiihcr dogs, or nii> ..l-- -i. 1 1*% atiiiiiy 
for throwing heavy weights Is not mentioned, 

B LI. i53-3rS5- '^L. 2.u. 

7 Ch, 383/3/54. p, IT3. r,ivius thun pietiireji Henry; //« ttM 

uttfit mcdliUtt SfuturUtV^JilCtf ilt'fPfUt ttif'isithu*, 

miris tawien p. 4, F,lfTiham'.s words are : AVr/rv t/HH maii.i /•rtfu 4 

9yat^ coltum extmiumt eorpu.^ mfmhra rju^ ttmUnm r tna* 

iumenciat muita iamm firiitudine A* lo I jK 

Elmhnm says: medhcH itatura deeettftr p. la. 1 lUi not kmw HiiJ'-i 

authority for the colour of his hair. IW is a iMirlndt of nf.iiry V. in dit l*ir*vint' 1 
IxKlga at Eton, rescnihling, if my memory sorveu me, Wrtue'-# engr.iOng, ** Fmiti art 
Antlent Picture now in the I»alac« at Kemanglon.*’ 


FAMOUS VICTORIES. Treaty of Troyes ^ art. 2,^ (V. ii.). liii 

affects, of stature and proportion tall and manlie, rather leane than 
grose, somewhat long necked and blacke haired, of countenance 
amiable.'' 

To resume the comparison with the Famous Victories, After a scene 
in which Derrick and his friend John Cobler turn up for some more buf- 
foonery, Henry V. enters with the duke of Exeter and the earl of Oxford : 
then follow Charles VI., the Dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy. The 
instrumentality of the last-named in bringing about peace is never even 
alluded to throughout the play. The Dauphin was of course not present 
at this or the former meeting. Charles objects to Henry’s being forth- 
with crowned king of France. Henry insists, and then complains of 
certain Frenchmen unknown, who fired his tent at the last parley 
[ ? Meulan]. He suspects the Dauphin of complicity, and threatens. 
The French king assures him of bis son's innocence, and proposes that 
Henry should be “ proclaimed and crowned heire and Regent of France." 
Henry assents, with the further stipulations that the crown shall descend 
to his heirs, and the French nobles shall swear allegiance to him. These 
being granted, the duke of Burgundy is sworn on Henry’s sword, and 
the Dauphin follows suit. The king has one more demand : the hand 
of the princess. Again he asks her if she can love the king of England, 
and again she retorts, How should 1 loue thee, which is my father's 
enemy?" Henry is sure she is really proud of having the king of 
England as a suitor, and her father begs her to hesitate no longer. She 
yields, frankly remarking that she had better secure Henry while he is 
willing. Charles reciuests Henry to fix the wedding day, which being 
done, “The first Sunday of the next moncth," the trumpets sound and 
exempt omnesy 

The article® which Exeter points out as still unsubscribed, is the 25th 
in the treaty of Troyes, and runs thus in the Chronicles “Also that 
our said father, during his life, shall name, call, and write vs in French 
in this inaner : Nosire iresekier fils Henry d^Engleterre hcretcre de 
France, And in Lutine in this nuiner : Prccclarissimus filius nosier 
JlcnriCHs rex Anj^lU hteres FrancUeP The 23rd article had 
provided tluit “letters of common iustice, and also grants of offices 
and ilkc,, should bear the name and seal of Charles VI, It was to 
be lawful, however, for Henry to issue such if necessary (I presume 
Charles'.s mental malady is implied) “in cur fathers behalf c and ours," 
as regent of I'rance, In the 24th article Henry engages not to use the 

I I Ah,, pt, a, i. 375—377- 

8 1 . 1 . 364 - 370, The numemtion of tlic articles is, I suppose, due to Hall. They 
art* tint ciuiiilK'.rtKl in Elmhatn or Monstrclut. 

J l7t. 574/a/'j9. Hil/, p. 99* 

^ C 7 t, 57^/2/49. i /ft fit p. 98- Compare "'Hwt the king of France having any 
otwuiloii to write for mafter 364, 366, 



liv Burgundy's oath (V. ii.). Summary (I. Prol. — II. iv.). 

Style of king of France during his father-in-laVs lifetime. ^ Pfcccla- 
risHmiii is a misprint, copied from the Chronicles^ for Pnecarmitnus? 

Shakspere ends his play with these words, spoken by Henry : — 

My lord of Burgundy, we^ll take your oath, 

And all the peers*, for surety of our leagues. 

Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 

And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be ! ’*3 

The Chronicles^ give the duke of Burgundy's oath /// exienso. He and 
the other French nobles swore fidelity in the same terms on the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and before Henry's marriage took place. 

VI. Summary of Results. Prologue. Act 1. 11 . 5—8 (Henry ami 
the dogs of war) Chronicles, 

Act I. sc. i. 11 . 9—19 (Confiscation bill) Chronides; — 11. 75 — Si, and 
Act 1. sc. ii. 11 . 132— 135 (The clergy's subsidy) Chronicles. 

Act I. sc. ii. 11. 33 — loo (Chichelcy’s speech) Chronicles. In 11 . 69— 
7 1 (Hugh Capet’ 5 title) the Chronicles have been copied almost verbatim; 
— 1 . 77 (Lewis X.) Chronicles; Hall^ Lewis IX ; — 1 . 86 (Simile of the 
summer’s sun) Chronicles 98 — 100 (Citation from Auimbers xxvii. 
8) Chronicles 108— no, and Act II. sc. iv. IL 57 — 62 (Ktlward 
III. at Cr6cy) Chronicles 167, 168 (Westmoreland’s adage) CV//vw- 
icles; — 11. 180—183 (Exeter's speech. Harmony in a state) C.'iroro /V 
Rcptiblka; — 11 . 183 — 204 (Chicheley's boo simile) Lyly'.s Enphnes ; 
— 11 . 254—266 (Tennis-balls' story) Chronicles; Famous Vidories of 
Henry V,; — 1. 282 (The gun-stones) Caxlon's Chronieles. 

Prologue. Act II. 1. 6, ^*the mirror of Chrislen<lonio.” —/A/// ; . 11. 
8—10 (Expectation) Woodcut of Edward HI. in the Chronieles;- II. 
20—30 (Cambridge's conspiracy) Chronicles. 

Act II. sc. ii. 1 . 8; 11 . 96, 97; X 127—137 (Henry's confidence in 
Scrope) Chromcles 155—157 (Cambridge's rnnhitious designs) 
Chronicles 166— 188 (Henry's addresses to the conspirators and to 
his nobles) Chronicles, 

Act II. ac. iv. (The first French council of war) Chvnieles; FamouK 
Victories X03— 109 (Exeter's speech) arc based on the ChonkleM - 

^ Thu tn^ty from llati, |»p. f/»— trjo, fn 

Qiigliabed ilw text given by Elmham, pp.2.i;3.*s?^i6. who Nays. in Hu h i 

qmm Asgiica, ejusdeni Cimc<rdi<e artiettif /hUam /er urNs i'rr«-j,vv tnrJuitn 
wtiniur, quorum qnidem urUvulorum tie wHo in verhnm uqnifur tn ftt.m 
p. ^53. IlalUhortentd dm prfiunhkt, and Irfi f»ni all . loiri 

of thu Inst clau»% in which Henry swon* (oohsnrvif iln- irr.ay, aiulronfirinivi m ^ \ 

VI. the rights guaranteed him In prevloim cUum*s. In MonMnjIri'f* Vtrw U 
iv. ^0—353, the i3reainh1u in tUnerent. tuid tlin wlK>1e cJociiftii'nt inns in da* iMin*' 
of Churhta VI. * Hall has .t 14 , 

* From Uvius, p. 85. The f.'/inw/V/w givit dn* }.Adn text, niid nit \tn%un 

of it.. 


Summary (II. iv.— 'IV. iii.). Iv 

1. 102, ''in the bowels of Jesus Christ” — Chronicler. Shakspere has 
altered the date of Exeter^s embassy from February to August, 1415. 

Prologue. Act III. 11 . 28—31 (The archbishop of Bourges's embassy) 
Chronicles. 

Act III. sc. ii. U. 58—70 (Siege operations at Harfleur conducted by 
Gloucester. The countermines) Chronicles. 

Act III. sc. iii. 11 . 44 — 58 (Surrender of Harfleur. Harfleur entrusted 
to Exeter. Sickness in the English army. The march to Calais resolved 
on). In 11 . 46, 47, from ^^that his powers,” to "great a siege," the 
Chronicles have been copied almost verbatim. 

Act III. sc. V. (The second French council of war) Chronicles. 
The speeches are Shakspere's. For L i (Passage of the Somme) ; — 
40—45 (Roll of the French nobles) ; — ^U. 54, 55 (The captive chariot for 
Henry V.) ; — and 1. 64 (The Dauphin detained at Rouen) the Chronicles 
are his authority. 

Act III. sc. vi. 11 . I — 12, and IL 94 — 100 (Defence of the bridge over 
the Temoisc) Chronicles; — ^ 11 . 41, 43, and 11 . 105, io6 (Execution of a 
soldier for stealing a pyx) Chronicles;—^ 113 — 118 (Henry's disciplinary 
regulations) Chronicles; — 11. 149 — 151 ; 169 — 174 (Henry's answer to 
Montjoy) Chronicles; —H. 170, 171, "I die your tawnie ground with 
your red bloud” — Chronicles; — L 167 (Money given to Montjoy) 
Chronicles. Montjoys defiance was delivered after the passage of 
the Somme, according to the Chronicles. 

Act III, sc. vii. (The French nobles' swaggering talk) suggested by 
the Chronicles; — ^IL 93, 94, and ProL Act IV. 11 , 18, 19 (The French cast 
dice for the English) Chronicles;^)!. 135, 136, and ProL Act IV. 11. 

5 — 7 (Distance between the two camps), according to the Chronicles^ 
about 350 paces ; — ^IL 161 — 166 (Englishmen can't fight if deprived of 
their beef) i Hen. VI.; Kin^ Edward HI.; Famous Victories; 

— IL 168, 169 (Orleans's boast) According to the Chronicles^ the French 
were drawn up ready for battle between 9 and 10 a. mu 

I'rologue. Act IV. IL 8, 9 (The watch fires) Chronicles;—^. 22 — 28 
(Sickly a.spect of the English) Chronicles. 

Act IV. sc* i. L 312 (Re-interment of Richard's body) Chronicles; 
— 11 . 315 — 319 (Henry’s alms-deeds and chantries) Fabyan; Stow; 
possibly Caxton's Chronicles also. 

Act IV. sc. ii, U, 60—62 (The Constable's guidon) Chronicles. This 
.story is told of Antony, duke of Brabant, 

Act IV. HC. iii. 1 . 3 (Number of the French) Chronicles;—! 16—18 
(Westmoreland's wish) Chronicles^ where the wi.sh is attributed to " one 
of the host";— IL 20 — 67 (Henry’s answer to Westmoreland) differs 
entirely from the Chronicles' vcr.sion, except in 11 . 20, 2i 11 . 79— 81 
(Henry's ransom demanded) Chronicles. According to the Chronicles^ 
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Summary (IV. iii. — ^V. ii,), 

a herald was sent ; — IL 122, 123 (The French shall have nauj^ht save 
Henry’s dead body) Chronicles j—\\, 129 — 132 (Command of the vawurd 
given to York) Chronicles, 

Act IV. sc. iv. (Pistol and the French soldier) Famous Victories^ 
perhaps the Chronicles also. 

Act IV. sc. vi. 11 . 36—38 (Massacre of the prisoners) Clironkks, 

Act IV. sc. vii. 11 . I— 10 (A raid on the English baggage the cause of 
the massacre) Chromcles; — ^11. 59 — 68 (Remnant of the French host 
ordered to depart) Chro?iicles ; — 11. 74—94 (Montjoy asks leave to bury 
the dead. Henry’s talk with Montjoy) Chronicles ; — IL 161, i6a (Henry’s 
encounter with Alen^on) Chronicles, 

Act IV, sc. viii. 11 , 81—105 (Lists of the French taken captive or 
slain) Chvniclcs, The Chronicles been followed very clnscly H. 
108 — in (The English losses) Chronkies, Shakspere ha.s takcMi the 
lowest estimate,-— 1. 128 (Thanksgiving for the victory) Chronkks, 
Prologue. Act V. 11 . 9—11 (Henry’s reception on landing), porhaps 
from IL 12, 13 (The homeward voyage) The turbulent se i, wlurh, 

according to the Chronicles^ Henry encountered, may be alUitled tr> 
here;— 11 , 16—28 (Henry’s reception on Blackhealh. His humility) 
Chronicles 38, 39 (The emperor Sigismund’s mis -.ion of peace) 
Chronicles, 

Act V. sc. ii. 11 , S— 7 (The meeting at Tn)yes brougfit .about hy 
Philippe Ic Bon) Chronkks 68—71 (Hcnr>‘'s r(mdiiitms of peace), 
perhaps suggested by the 11. 98- 306 ('Phe w<u»ng srom*) 

Famous Victories, Speciid resembhnce.s may be traced in 11 . 140, 150 
(Henry's lack of clnquenco) j 11 . 17B, 179 (Katherine says she can't Inve 
the national foe); 1 . 267 (She’s at her falher’s disj*f»H;il); and IL 3^11—3116 
(Her influence over Henry) 11 . 142- 145 (Henry’s agility) Chronuk ^ ; 
— IL 364—370 (Henry styled Haires Francite) Chmikksi ■ IL y/), .|»ki 
(Oath of the French nobles) Chronicles, 

Dramatis Personce, Act 111 . .sc, vi. (Exeter), According in ihe 
Chronicles^ ^’certcine capmins” were .sent to secure the briilijn. 

Act IV. The Chronicles do not record that BctIfnnL Westmoreland, 
Warwick, and Salisbury were present at Agincourt. They mala* Kneier 
present at the battle. 

Act V. sc, ii. Exeter was, according to the Chvnhk^^ pro icnt at 
the Mculan conference in 1419. They nuike Chircnce and r;h*urc 
Warwick and Huntington present at Troyes in 1420, \Vc uimiftrland’ * 
presence, either at Meulan or Troyes, U not mentioned in the Chronides, 

VII. Charactkr op Henry V. Having now compared our play 
scene by scene with the Chronicles^ I shidl endeavour brtelly to roiriider 
the character of Henry V., as SliakHpere has conceived iU There ii at 
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Henryks soliloquy (i Henry IV. I. ii.). 

the end of Henry the Fifth's reign, in the Chronicles}- a summing up of 
the king's qualities, moral, mental, and physical, written by Hall; to 
which perhaps Shakspere turned for hints on the general treatment of 
his hero's character. An examination of Shakspere’s debt to Holinshed 
here may, I trust, prove interesting. But before entering on it, I 
should like to say a few words on Henry's reformation. 

In Henry IV.} Pt i, the prince, the boon companion of Poins and 
Falstaff, tells us that his dissoluteness is a mere disguise to be easily 
cast off, when he thinks proper to allow men to see his real self, 

^^So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men's hopes ; 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.” ® 

Such conduct is defined by Bacon* as Simulation, ^^when a man 
industriously, and expressly, faigns, and pretends to be, that he is not." ^ 
Simulation, Bacon holds to be the ^^more culpable, & lesse politicke," 
of the three habits of mind he is discussing : Secrecy, Dissimulation, 
and Simulation, He says it shows ^^a naturall Falsenesse, or Fcarefulr 
nesse ; Or a Minde that hath some maine Faults ; which because a man 
must needs disguise, it maketh him practise Simulation^ in other things, 
lest his Hand should be out of ure.” ® Putting aside the consideration 
of the first and last characteristic as obviously inconsistent with any 
worthy object, it is to be observed concerning thp second, Fearfulness 
as a cause or sign, that the affectation, for example, of vicious living for 
the sake of allaying the suspicions of a jealous tyrant, has for its justifica- 
tion a reasonable aim, whatever we may think of its method. Thus Cccsar 
may have feigned to be an idle profligate in order to soothe the misgivings 
of Sulla, Here besides the motive of self-preservation,. the conscious- 
ness of the great destinies reserved for him, upon which the hopes of 
his party and his country depended, was a reasonable cause for such 
simulation. This case is covered by Bacon's salvo. He held Simulation 
to be more culpable and lesse politicke ; except it be in great and rare 
Matters." Let us take another case. A man may deliberately live 
di.ssulutely for a time, thinking that for the formation of a many-sided 

* Ch* sBs/i/fjC), Ihill^ pp. iia, J13. 

“ Act I. sc. ii. 11 . * LI, 232—239. 

* Essays, vi. 0 / Simula^iou and DissimulaiioH, p. 18, ed, Wright. [Golden 

Treasury Series,) ® IK lo. ® P 2x 



Iviii Henryks soliloquy (i Henrt IV. I. ii.). 

character, life must be experimentally studied in its evil as well as ^ood 
phases, both being allowed to have a share in building up his personality. 
In such a case there is no simulation ; on the contrary, he who pursues 
this plan of self-culture disregards the censures of those who judge him 
by his present conduct, Warwick evidently looked upon the young 
Henry’s manner of life as a useful training for his future duties ; although 
he does not give the prince the credit of foreseeing and designing this 
result 

The prince but studies his companions 

Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the language, 

Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon and learn’d ; which once attain’d, 

Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to be known and hated. So, like gross terms, 

The prince will in the perfectness of time 
Cast off his followers ; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live. 

By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 

Turning past evils to advantages.”^ 

In the lines quoted above, the prince shows u%s the end he has in view 
throughout his simulation. At first sight one might supp(jsc it uas the 
gratification of most inordinate vanity: he won’t try luiw to win the 
golden opinions” which would tickle his self-esteem ; but he will belie 
himself to gain a double meed of popular applause, when at last his true 
nature is revealed ; — 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagit)us cloiuls 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Beuig wattUd^ /m 7nay be ffwre wande/d ttf^ 

By breaking through the foul and ugly inisu 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle hitn. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be a.s tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish'd for conu?, 

And nothing pleaEcth but rare accidents. 

His reformation, Henry tells us, will thus 

shew more jroodijf, ami attract mm cya 
Than that which hath no f&H to set it » 

1 mnry IK Pt, a, Act IV. «c. Iv. II ^8-78. 

* JTenry/K Pt *, Act 1. so. ii. 11. 

® LI. a37--a39. 



Its interpretation. lix 

Now if Henry was really influenced by sucb a motive, one might not 
only take exception to his method, as in the cases propoimded above, 
but must condemn his aim as contemptible. A man to whom this was 
a cherished hope could not be expected to reach a heroic standard. 
His nature must be a radically false one, and his objects petty. We 
cannot suppose the hero of Shakspere’s drama, a king whose fame still 
lives among us, could ever reason thus ; and we must therefore seek 
some other meaning in these obscure words. 

We must, I think, put aside also the culture-in-evil theory, which 
Warwick broaches, because the prince never even hints at this as a 
motive. Let me then suggest another interpretation. During' his 
princedom, Henry's conscience often sorely pricked him for his careless, 
unprofitable existence. Then he would say : — 

“ I'll so offend to make offence a skill ; 

Redeeming time when men least think I will." ^ 

I suppose Henry means that when hereafter the duties and responsibilities 
of a sovereign shall rest upon him, he does not doubt his ability to 
abandon his old way of life, and adapt himself to the new conditions. 
He will then be the more beloved from the sheer force of contrast 
between his past and present, for men will observe how swiftly he can 
cast aside his own pleasure when the well-being of England is concerned 
thereby. Sometimes he would affect to mock at the devouring thirst for 
glory which consumed Hotspur, he who ''kills me some six or seven 
Scots at a breakfast/' * In his graver moments, when stirred by his 
father’s reproaches, and nettled at hearing the praises of Hotspur, 
— ^always harped upon in invidious contrast, — ^his defence was in substance 
the same : Poorly as you think of me, I can, if 1 choose, lay aside my 
follies, to win as much, nay, more honour than your paragon has spent 
his life in strenuously toiling after. When 

This giillant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, 

And your un-thought of Harry chance to meet. 

For every honour sitting on his helm. 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My shames redoubled 1 for the time will come, 
tW I shall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities."® 

* T-l. 240, 241. 3 fffniy IK Pt. i. Act II. sc. iv. 1. 115. 

* I ft/try IV, Pt. r, Act ITT. sc.ii. 11. 140— T46. His father knew what lay beneath 
the fiurfiicc in the prince's character, although he chid him so severely. 

"As dissolute as dc.spemte \ yet through both 
I see some sparks of better hope» 

Wliich elder years may happily bring forth," 
said Bolingbroke, when he heard of his son's challcngo.— //. Act V. sc. iU, II. 



lx Hennfs geniality. 

After the victory at Shrewsbury he fell back into the old courses. The 
need for exertion was passed. Thus I understand the at first siifht 
repulsive lines where he says his reformation will 

" Show more goodly, and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to .set it off** 
not to be the deliberate calculations of vanity, but a salvo for his con- 
science, a sophism to excuse his unwillingness to leave his joyou-, viaiili 
behind him, and turn, so early as the king woultl have him, tr» the 
wearisome duties of his .station. At la^t, by proving himself betti.T than 
even a sober, wcll-conductcd prince could have been ex;«’<‘tvd u% 
he would win nien^s hearts by storm. In the mean while he ini^^ht f* tliow 
his bent. For he liked those men, Falstaff, lUrdolph, and tlu* r<*-t, they 
were constant food for his scn.se of humour, of which he had a Urge 
share j and he liked too a free life, unencumbered by .stale, and min/jing 
with the people, — ^with the rogues especially, because they vn* so amus- 
ing,— noting their ways, unmoved by their coarseness, but rc/,ardin them 
with the tolerance of a large mind. Ruail the opening of the a vnv in 
the Boar's Head, where he is brimful of laughter at a fre.^h bit of hum in 
nature, and chuckles over his mastery of drawers' language. He has 
sounded the very base siring of humility*’^ fur ihi.iujw in aghi, Ther* 
is no sneering in his merriment, he doesn’t dcipiic the poor iclJow * wlm 
have amused him; surely a more genial, lovable yiuijv: priive. with 
a more catholic feeling for humanity, never was setun He l oald truly 
say; Jlcma sum: htmani nil a nte idiawm /ada.* 

It should be borne in mind that the i»rin«a?’'i sin 4 are wry d 
ones. Even if he takes a purse, the money is rcp.iid to tin,* owin-r viitli 
intcrcst.s Uc is never guilty of rruelty or injustitc. r/fno.v./.A 

ao— 23 . With more assurance the king siMjke, wl«*nhb ro lu -'olj 

in single combat* 

*' And, prince of Wnlcn, so dare wo vwiture thi *?, 

Alljcit oonsldcrations infinite 

1)0 make against /K Pt. i, An \\ i, Jl. ita ■ 

* I/eitry /K Pt. z. Act 11. sc. fv, 1. 6 , 

“ H^vton Timrvmfftoff I, i» 35, 

® After the piincc liiid rohlwd lUe mMwrs, and Iwd his j.^kf* U* . ij,| , 

"Tlie money shalUm paid back again with iidvrtnl,igi‘.”»./A'wM' p?, t, \ p ti 

Iv. I. S 99 * Perhaps SIiaksiHini canw acros*itlii . in a - " Jriu-.; 

with some of his young Ijorrlsnrid (fcntlenicn, |]«*W'raiM I bn 

owM recelueri, and dintresso tiunn of ihnir 111*0117 1 an*! a* 

^tb ho and his company were jiimdy lieaurii: ami wh^-ii hi « h,yvbr 1-* 

their compWnts how they wew mbUil in ili*rfr wifiim.; vitru taMi. 
iisehargt of to mmh money «j ihey hpni loti; md hd%ttp dtjnU \t t .krtti 

fmn him w/t/iout great rewanis for fhHr r-a*.,. u);y ,1.^ lUu 

be rewarded that best bad resisted blmnnil hhcrnujinuy, nml m( aii^m Uc h4k<3 n^.vi'>ip^i\ 
the greatest and most strokes,' p, 537, «d. 1695* 



Henryks youthful pranks^ His remorse, Ixi 

are clear on this point.' “ Indeed he was youthfullie giuen^ growne to 
audacitie, and had chosen him companions agreeable to his age ; with 
whome he spent the time in such recreations, exercises, and delights as he 
fancied. But yet (it should seeme by the report of some writers) that 
his behauiourwas not offensiue or at least tending to the damage of anie 
bodie ; sith he had a care to auoid dooing of wrong, and to tedder his 
affections within the tract of vertue, whereby he opened vnto himselfe a 
redie passage of good liking among the prudent sort, and was beloued 
of such as- could disceme his disposition, which was in no degree so 
excessiue, as that he deserued in such vehement maner to be suspected.” 

When the old king was dying the prince was seized with a remorse 
which no sophisms could dull : My heart bleeds inwardly that my father 
is so sick.” He must not weep for the father he had grieved by his 
frivolous ways, least his comrades should taunt him with hypocrisy. 
Poins speaks plainly enough- Said the prince, ‘^What wouldst thou 
think of me if I should weep?” Poins would think him most 
princely hypocrite.” Bitterly Henry replied, “ It would be every man^s 
thought ; and thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks : 
never a man's thought in the world keeps the road-way better than 
thine : every man would think me a hypocrite indeed.”^ I have spoken 
of the prince's offences as venial ; yet they lowered him in the eyes of 
the nation, and sapped his self-respect. The time was close at hand 
now for his promised reformation, but it might have been less easy if 
it had not been for this clear vision of himself as such graceless fellows 
saw him. He found the light-hearted geniality which was at the root 
of all his follies mistaken by his gross-judging associates for inborn 
baseness. He was cut off from a part of humankind, forbidden the 
tears which good men were not ashamed to shed, because, as Poins 
argued with unflattering candour, ” you have been so lewd, and so much 
engraffed to Falstaff.” s A profligate young prince's grief for a worn- 
out old king, whose death left him free to follow his own devices, was a 
thing incredible. Once more Henry visits his old haunts, but while he 
listens to the sliameless wit of Falstaff, the tidings of Archbishop 
Scrape's rebellion cojnc, and the prince exclaims ; — 

By heaven, Poins, I fed me much to blame. 

So idly to profane the precious lime.” * 

1 539/3/35. Elmhnm sketches theyouthful Henry thus: Pro tempore juventutis 

lascivia amulalor asslduus, instrumeniis organicis plurimum deditus, laxo pndieicim 
freno, licet Mortis tamen Veneris mUicia /erventermiliiofis, ipsiusfaeihusjuveniiiter 
eestuoboi^ alUs quoque insolejisils, aiiailsindomitce tempera concomitantibus^ inter proba 
gesia miliiaria vaeare solebot'' — p, la. The prince's fondness for music is not noticed 
by the Chronicles, 

a Henry IV. Pt. 2, Act II. sc. u. 11 . 51-64. 

» U 66, 67. Henry IV Pt. a, Act H. sc. iv, U. 390, 39** 



hil Death of Henry IF, Prince Henrfs gritf 

We detect in the would-be heartlessness of his words ^ as he enters the 
dying king's chamber a last touch of his old reckless temper. 

Before concluding this part of my subject, I wish to draw attention 
to Elmham's® account of Henry the Fourths death, where an incident, 
not to be found in Holinshed, is recorded, which recalls to one Warwick’s 
description of the princess demeanour when his father was dying. 
Briefly, Elmham’s narrative is as follows: The king, whose eyes were 
dim from weakness, ut ysaa€,fira langore asked Frince Henry 

what the priest, who was then celebrating the divine mysteries in the 
presence of the dying monarch, was engaged in. The prince replied 
that the elements were being consecrated, and exhorted his father to 
adore Christ, ''by whom kings reign, and princes have dominion." 
Raising himself in the bed, as far as his strength would permit, the king 
with outstretched arms gave thanks and praises to the Saviour ; then, 
just before the elevation of the cup, desiring the prince to draw near and 
kiss him, he blessed his son, saying, '' May the blessing which Isaac 
gave to his son Jacob be upon thee, my son ; and may the Lord grant 
thee moreover to rule virtuously and peaceably." Thereupon the prince, 
unable to bear the sight of his father’s death, withdrew in bitter grief to 
a certain oratory, overwhelmed with the thought of the responsibilities 
now resting upon him, and full of regret for his ill-spent life. Tlui 
chronicler puts a declamatory prayer in his mouth, which I pass over, 
and then adds; Amidst these ejaculations, and countless like them, 
he cast himself hare-kneed on the ground, and often beating his humbU^d 
breast, and invoking the Saviour's mercy with a remorseful soul, tirew 
from the fountains of his eyes most copious showers of tears.” » Com- 
pare the speech of Warwick, whom the king, after missing his crown, 
had sent to command the prince’s attendance : — 

“ My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle checks, 

With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow 
That tyranny, which never tpiaff’d but blood, 

Would, by beholding him, have wash'd his ktiifo 
With gentle cyc-drops." * 

When night came on, Elmham further infcirins us, the prince we!»t to a 
certain recluse who lived in Westminster, to whom heconfe^Hod his pist 
sins, and after receiving absolution for them, ” having cast off the mantle 
of guilt, he returned, fitly arrayed in the cloak of virtue." * 

* Idim* Act IV, 80. V. t 9 • p|i, 13* *4. 

» Inter Hm, 4* innumtrn zimiUa, nndix genibm in *»/!#/«#, ter 

humiUatum J^muiHUr tundtne, 6 * eempuneto ipiritn miaritttrdinm 
invoeam, ymdres largUzimos lacrimarum ah oeuhrum /enUhni - {'.tmiiantr 

P‘ * Iltnry IV, Pt. a, Act IV. sc. v. 11. 83 - ga 

® zxutm vieierupt dtphidtj viritttnm tlamide redii dtrtnttr 

p. IS. 



Ixiii 


Henry F, a just King. 

We see Henry presented to us in this play under a three-fold aspect ; 
as a king, a soldier, and a man. In the preceding plays we have but a 
partial glimpse of his soldierly qualities: at Shrewsbury his father 
commands, and Henry fights like a knight-errant in quest of honour; 
as a man, hardly more than one side of his nature is shown us, with the 
promise only of a better one coming into view hereafter. 

Henry possessed in full measure a most important ingredient of the 
kingly character : justice. Even in his wild days his sense of right made 
him submit to the punishment imposed on him by Gascoigne. In the 
first hours of his reign, when his brothers, Gascoigne, and even Warwick 
— he who could speculate so philosophically upon the disposition of the 
prince— greeted the king with such looks as the bassas and kindred of 
the Great Turk might bestow on their new lord, Henry relieved their 
fears by the noble words with which he acknowledged the unvarying 
principle of justice ; — 

“ You are right, justice, and you weigh this well ; 

Therefore still bear the balance and the sword : 

And I do wish your honours may increase. 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you and obey you as I did/^ ^ 

He imdertakes the French war, not from lust of conquest, nor for the 
reason which moved his politic father to dally with the project of a 
crusade — 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near unto my state ; * 

but for the recovery of a right pertaining to him as a divinely-appointed 
monarch, which he could not in conscience forego. A law seemis to 
stand in the way of Henr/s claim to the French crown, — this is enough ; 
the king must be convinced of its baselessness, lest he may incur the 
guilt of engaging in an unjust quarrel. Solemnly the archbishop is 
exhorted : — 

“ God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 

That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 

Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth.*' ‘ 

But if the king is sure of his right its enforcement becomes a sacred 
duty,— he will not count the cost: — 

''For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to.” ^ 

1 Henry IV. Pt. s, Act V. se. il. II. 102—106. 

“ Idem. Act IV. sc. v. 11. aia, 213. 

** Henry V. Act I. sc, U. U. 13—17. ^ Idem. 11. 18—20. 



Ixiv Hem'y hmishes his ‘^mkrulie mates.^^ 

Again — he condemns the traitors, not for seeking his own hurt ; Touch- 
ing our person seek we no revenge,*^ ^ but for plotting the dos^iruction of 
their country ; and no feeling of former airection or weak pity makes 
him hesitate far a moment. Here we may compare the C/irotudcs^^ 
whem we read that his “ people him so scuere a iusticer both luued and 
obeied (and so humane withall) that he left no ofienae vnpunished, nor 
freendship vnrewarded j a torour to rebels^ mni si/fiprasour ofsafiiiofi,'^^ 
Deeply conscious of the responsibilities of a ruler, Henry on his 
accession to the throne at once and for ever dismissed the companions of 
his careless youth, and drew around him wise and good counsellors. His 
future course Is sketched out in these words addressed to Gascoigne 

''Now call we our high court of parliament : 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 

That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best governM nation j 
That war, or peace, or both at once may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us.*^^* 

" This king,” the Chronicles ^ tell us, " eucn at first appointing with him- 
selfe, to shew tlmt in his person princelie honors should change publickc 
manners, he determined to put on him the shape of a now man. I* or 
whereas aforetime he had made himsclfc a companion vnto misrulie 
mates of dissolute order and life, he now banished them all from hU 
presence (but not vnrewarded, or else vnprcfcrrucl) inhibiting tlumi vpon 
a great paine, not once to approch, lodge, or soionrnc witliin ten miles 
of his court or presence ; unci in their places he chose men i»f gnuntie, 
wit, and high policic, by whose wise counsel he might at all times rule 
to his honour and dignitic,*' There was never any ocrusion tn tirisul 
the influence of ambitious favourites during Henry’s reign, far less of 
those "shallow jesters and rash bavin wits who, his father feared, 
would swarm in the court of another Klchanl. Kven when Henry 
stoops from his state, and somewhat in the old way jests and talks mith 
his subjects, it is with men like the trusty soldier Williams, ur l*’Juellen, 
who "need not to bo ashamed of your nuijesty, praised be ?,o hmg 
as your majc.sty is an honest man.”* 

I pass now to the consideration of Henry’s military g<‘nius, and shall 
first quote the Chronicks^ estimate of him as a soldier, ^'his "eapteino 
against whomefortune ncuer frowned, nor misi'hance spurned,** ^ was " of 
courage inuincible, of purpose vnmutablc, so wise-hardle idwaics, as feare 
was batiisht from him ; at cueric alarum ho first in armor, and fonnost 


* idm^ Act n. sc. ii, 1 , 174. . ch. ri//;,, 

» Henry IV. Vi, a, Act V. sc. 11. Ih X34— 139. ♦ Ch. 

5 Henry /V. Pt. i, Act HI. so. ii. I 6x. 

« Henry V. Act. IV. so. vlL 11 . itS. tao. » Cl. 


His soldierly qualities, Ixv 

in ordering. In time of varre such was his prouidence, bountie, and 
hap, as he had true intelligence, not onelie what his enemies did, but 
what they said and intended : of his deuises and purposes few, before the 
thing was at the point to be done, should be made privie. He had such 
knowledge in ordering and guiding an armie, with such a gift to encourage 
his people, that the Frenchmen had constant opinion he could neuer be 
vanquished in battell Such wit, such prudence, and such policie withall, 
that he neuer enterprised any thing, before he had fuUie debated and 
forecast all the main chances that might happen, which doone with all 
diligence and courage he set his purpose forward. "What policie he had 
in finding present remedies for sudden mischeeues, and what engines in 
sauing himselfe and his people in sharp distresses : were it not by his 
acts they did plainlie appeare, hard were it by words to make them 
credible.'^ ^ 

One of the capacities ascribed to Henry in this eulogium has been 
brought out by Shakspere : namely, his “ gift to encourage his people.** 
Observe how, at the assault of Harfleur, Henry touches the point of 
honour, differing according to the rank of his hearers. The men of 
noble birth are exhorted to remember their victorious ancestry, and 
justify by preSininent valour their right to be the leaders of the com- 
monalty in war. 

“ On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof 1 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from mom till even fought 
And sheathed their swords for lack of arg^ument ; 

* * • ♦ 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war." 

The yeomen are stirred up by an appeal to national rather than personal 
pride, — ^let them remember they are Englishmen : — 

And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not." 

Then to all collectively the king addresses these impassioned words : — 

I see you stand like greyhoimds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The gjame^s afoot ; 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 

Cry ' God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! ^ 

Ch. sBa/»/i 7 - 

* Henry V, Act lit. sc. i. 11 . 17— 34* Compare Eveline Berengcr's speech to the 

c / 



Ixvi Hemy’s liarshiess in war. 

Oa the night before the battle, Henry’s serene and kingly demeanour is 
such 

“ That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 

A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear.’^ 

With the sobered remains of his old geniality too, he associates his 
soldiers with himself as sharers of a common peril : — 

** Bids them good morrow with a modest smile 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen.” 

The courage inuincible ” of the fearless king shines forth in his looks : 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

yet he knows well the desperate straits his men arc in. 

Gloucester, ’tis true that we are in great danger ; 

The greater therefore should our courage be.”* 

Shakspere has shown a trait of military sagacity in his Henry V. 
which is not mentioned in the passages from the Chtmiiies quoted 
above. While checking with the utmost severity any purposeless outrage 
on the defenceless natives of the invaded ct)untry, bt‘causc ** when lenity 
and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest 
winner the ferocity of his soldiers is a reserve force, the terror nf which 
Henry uses to overcome obstinacy. So in his speech to the men of Harth^ur 
he tlircatcns to inflict on them the utmost miseries which r.'iu befall the 
defenders of a captured town if they do not yield at once. Yet Uardolph 
for stealing a pix of little price ” is hanged. Tlie king might let hostt 
the dogs of war if he thought fit, but till then he kept a firm hand on 
their collars. In justice, however, to the historical Henry it must K* said 
that he seems always to have respected the lives and honour of women. 
At the storming of Cacn,^ for instance, the unpardonable vi«dcn<:c which 
Shakspere makes him threaten at Harflcur was forbidden. 

defenders of thfl fSarde Dolouwuse. th«vnrlmMnaUtJni whr>n«npowd 

her Uttlc garrison, each in apiireprinte language. To the Kngliiih. da! spoke as rl)n(h#ii 
of the soil, -to the Homings, as men who had laTcnrne deniwns liy the rigid »»f 
hospitality,— to the Normans, as dascienftanti of that virtminus race, whose swoid hud 
made them the nobles and sovendgns <rf eveiy land wlmro its edge had lircn irimJ.**-*- 
Scott’s Beiroihidt chap, viil, 

1 Prologue, Act IV, U. 41-45 ; ll 33, 34; ll. ^ 35. 

« Act IV. 80. 1. 11. T, 2. » Act III. ftr. Vi, II. n8 -190, 

^ Elmham thus describes the capture of Caen; Immtn$^virtuth AtixtirmtmeMHH 
ri^m,vmm/uri6unihelnumuniesimp4tu^ . . . ctr»kei4tj0giUm9$le0fj0ntns, 


His bodily vigour. The march to Calais. Ixvii 

Physical endurance, a power by no means unnecessary to a military 
leader, was possessed by Henry in an uncommon de^ee. He was “no 
more wearie of hamesse than a light cloake, verie valiantlie abiding at 
needs both hunger and thirst? so manfull of mind as neuer seene to 
quinch at a wound, or to smart at the paine ; not to turn his nose from 
euill sauour, nor close his eies from strike or dust.” ^ He slept verie 
little, but that verie soundlie, in so much that when his soldiers soong 
at nights, or minstrels plaied, he then slept fastest” * At the battle of 
Shrewsbury, Henry, then prince of Wales, was wounded by an arrow in 
the face. He, however, refused to withdraw from the field. This 
incident has been made use of by Shakspere.^ Henry’s faculty for 
doing without sleep is hinted at in the Prologue * of Act IV. : — 

''Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night, 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty.” 

As for the great enterprise which forms the chief subject of this play, 
it may be thought perhaps that in attempting it, Henry showed himself 
to be rather foolhardy than “ wisehardie.” But we should remember that 
if he had returned to England by sea, it would have been generally 
believed that although he could subdue an ill-supported garrison like 
Harfleur, yet he dared not face the French army in the field. Thus his 
military reputation must have been seriously impaired. On the other 
hand, whether he succeeded in beating or evading the French he 
was sure to win renown. Nothing, except a defeat, could show the 
weakness of France more clearly than her inability to interrupt such a 

ct/ta mtmlra iruncantesi &• vul/ieridus imprimenies vulnerat msa cruoris bibalos, 
mulichri iamtn sexui^ Sf tarn cBtati ientra senili parcentes, plaga s^Lssinta 
tanguine balneabant.—'p. iii. Not only were the lives of womeo, the aged, and 
children spared, but PresbiUralis honor sevtscotus fminens nulla dispencHa^stu kssvram 
eorporum suni perpessi. — ^p, 113. One of the ordinances published by Henry in his 
first expedition to France forbad any one on pain of death " to hurt or doo anie 
violence either to priests, women, or anie such as should be found without weapon or 
armour,” &c.— C*. 549/3/31. If, however, Shakspere turned to the account in the 
Chronicles of the pitiless bdeaguenoent of Rouen in 1418— 19, as from the Prologue of 
Act I. ll. 5—7, we may suppose he did, —he would have read enough to show him how 
relentless Henry could be in war. 

1 Ch. sBa/j:/ 74 - 

> Ch. 583/3/14. During the sie,^ of Harfleur Ipie [Heniy V.] enim licet, gelftis 
nobilium suorum vigiliist omni noctet vt decuit^ preeservatus, per medium popitU 
excubaniis frequenter exiens, ptr cuncta ohsidionis loea omnem custodiam vidtre 
iolebat^ quod bene et effectualiUr factum prospidt^ eommenddbat^ quiequid eciam 
defeciui subjacuit^ in melius sua sapienciaredigebai^ &c.— Eltnham, p. 46. And to the 
same eifect Liviust p. lo. 

* Henry / V. Pt. i, Act V, sc. iv. 


Ll. 37—40. 
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long march. Once undertaken, hawevcr, ruin must assuredly have been 
the result of delay or changed counsels. Here his “ purpose vnmutablc ” 
stood Henry in good stead. Delay — ^by giving the enemy time to bring 
his hastily-collected and somewhat unwieldy host into better order, and 
complete the work of destroying the fords and bridges — ^would have been 
fatal ; the scarcity of provisions ^-as moreover an imperative reason for 
pushing on as rapidly as possible. The French could probably — except 
perhaps at an early stage of the march— have cut off Henry's retreat with 
ease, and have either blockaded him, or obliged him to fight at a disad- 
vantage. Henry's infirm and hungry soldiers, dispirited by a harassing 
retreat, diminished in number, and with their confidence in their loader 
perhaps seriously shaken ; must thus at last have been compelled to face 
their inexorable foes. Throughout the latter part of the inarch, the 
French, though avoiding a battle, were too near at hand to be eluded by 
a hasty withdrawaL 

Sliakspcrc has in this pby made piety the most marked characteristic 
of Henry as a man. On God's aid the king relies in the hour of danger ; 
to God he gives the glory of the victory. His was not the mere con- 
ventional acknowledgment of a supreme being, whose influence it wen*, 
however, difficult to trace ; but a real belief in an active ruler of tlie 
world who both can and will cause the right to prevail. Thus he answers 
the French king : — 

My ransom is this frail and sickly trunk ; 

My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, tell him wc -will come on, 

Tliough France himself and such another neighbour. 

Stand in our way." ' 

Since Henry is convinced of the justice of his claim, his faith .supplies 
him with the firm assurance, that the Lord of hosts will go before him, 
and smite the upholders of wrong, who Inivc naught on titeir side to 
trust in save earthly weapons, and a multitudinous concourse of mortal 
men, He speaks of their defeat as certain : — 

“ If wc may pass, we will | if wc be hinder'd, 

We shall your tawny ground with your red blood, 

Discolour." * 

There seems to be something significant in his using the word “ shall " 
as though he would disclaim for himself any part in the coming victory, 
which an immutable Will has now decreed. Montjoy's arrogant message 
tempted him for a moment to reply as if he confided only in the prowess 
of his countrymen, but even while the boastful words were i>aHsing 
his lips, came swift remorse, and the king s;tid 

1 F*. Act XII. ic. vL IL 169— 167. * /gm* V. x6^t^ 



{Before the battle.) {The Dauphin's insult) Ixix 

‘‘Yet, forgive me, God, 

That I do brag thus ! — ^this your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent,” ' 

But a man even of so robust a faith as Henry's was has his dark hour to 
pass through,— the valley of the shadow of death must be crossed. Thus 
after those weary night-watches, as he stood perhaps listening to the 
clang of the church clocks^ striking out the morning hour, the sound of 
the armourers* hammers now fast achieving their work, the distant 
murmur of his men's voices, praying and confessing their sins, broken 
ever and anon by a cheerful shout, or a peal of insolent laughter from 
the hostile camp ; watchii^g the slow dawn of the long-looked-for, but at 
this moment half-dreaded day : then,— the fear which his father had 
striven in vain to drug to sleep with the orthodox opiates of his age 
clutched Henry's heart also. Was Richard's death atoned for yet, or 
was the justice of God still unsatisfied? To the heart of this devout, 
faithful man there came no distinct answer. But one noble and truly 
religious thought, which raised him in moral dignity far above those who 
fancied they could bribe the eternal justice with crusades and costly 
gifts to holy shrines, visited his troubled souL All he had done was 
nothing, repentance might avail j let the issue rest with God. 

“More will I do ; 

Though all that I can do is nothing worthy 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 

Imploring pardon." ^ 

Yet Henr3r's piety was not of the emotional sort, unapparent in.his daily 
life, but speedily aroused when some great crisis was passing over 
It was, as it were, an every-day garment. We have seen how he rebuked 
himself during the interview with Montjoy ^ and on another occasion, 
wh^ stung to bitter wrath by the taunts of the Dauphin, he checks his 
terrible threats to say : — 

" But aU this lies within the will of God, 

To whom 1 do appeal ; and in whose name^ 

Tell you the Dauphin, I am coming on 
To mige me as I may, and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a weU-hallow’d cause.” * 

In the discovery of the traitors he sees the hand of God,— an nin e n of 
success i in God’s name he caUs on the French king to surrender the 

1 /dem. 11. 

* PiyL Act IV. 1. 15, An anachronism which I leave Shakspeie to answer for. 

» Ptenry V. Act IV. sc. i. XL 319^333. 

* Idem. Act I. sc, ii. XL 289*393. 
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crovn ; -when the roll of the slain is brought to him after the battle 
his first words are 

“ 0 God, thy arm was here, 

And not to us, but to thy atm alone, 

Ascribe we all.”^ 

Take it, God I 

F or it is none but thine ; 

and on his triumphal entry into London he resists the entreaties of his 
lords to indulge himself with the spectacle of the exultant people gazing 
on the “ bruised helmet, and bended sword of their valiant sovereign. 
Some may think the last instance of Henryks piety I have refcrro<i to 
betokens a superstitious nature, haunted by the fear of a Nemesis dogging 
the steps, ready to strike at the least sign of presumptuous pride, or 
biding her time to make the present seeming good fortune the very 
source of future misery. Looking at Henry from this point of view, we 
might compare his refusal to have his battered helmet and sword borne 
before him with the superstitious feeling which required tlic victorious 
Roman imperator to ascend the stairs of the Capitol on his knees.® This 
question must be settled by each one's intuition ; no proof is forth- 
coming. Tome, the piety of Shaksperc's Henry the Fifth seems genuine. 

There was a side of the historical Henry's niligion which Shak^pore 
has left alone. We call it bigotry, and as such, we may well suppose, 
Shakspere deemed it I doubt, however, whether his audience would 
have regarded Henry's orthodox zeal against the Lollards— so inui'h 
belauded by the chroniclers of the 15th century— from our .standpoint 
Those amongst it who looked upon the Lollards as their .spiritual ances- 
tors could not have endured the presentation of wliat bad seemed to 
a mcdiseyal mind a cardinal virtue in Henry's character ; yet the rcpr»i- 
bation, as a general principle, of all penalties imposed upon religii»us 
belief was a mental attitude uncommon in Sluikspcre's age. Not nuu h 
was changed in this respect, save that the heretics of the Plantagciurt 
era were b^ome the martyrs of the KHwtbethan. In turning over 
Holinshed Shakspere might have lit upon a passage which would, I 
suspect, have made him shudder. The Chronicles relate, on the authf irity 
of Walsingham, how John Budbie, a heretic, was burnt ** in a tun or 
pipe" at Smithficld in 14x1, Henry— then prince of Wales- onbred 
1 Xim. Act IV. sc. vHi. 11. nr— **7. 

» The histories! Henry did something very much like this on his entry into 
in 1415* Or tii vrai gue guaod apj^j Us traUtii fitUis tnirt U dAngUUrt tt 
c 9 Hix di la ville dt ffarjtgur, el gue let /eunnl ouveriet, ei us enfrlt 

dedans, d VentrU gu'ilfiU dedans^ dueendii de chtvalei se fiii dtehaus^eei H tn 
felle manure alU jusguu d Ti^se Saint-Martin, paroUsiaU de ertte viUt, ei /Hi 
son oraison, regrasHant sm er^teurdasa tonne jfi>rlkne.’--ik Etemy, vih 4^^, 
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Zeal for morality. His bitter wrath. 

him paxdon if ke would recant^ an.d on his refusal ordered the fire to be 
kindled. Moved by the unfortunate man’s cries, “the prince caused 
the dre to be plucked backe, exhorting him being with pitiful! paine 
almost dead, to remember himselfe, and renounce his opinions, promising 
him not onelie life, but also three pence a dale so long as he lined to be 
paid out of the kings coffers but he hauing recouered his spirits againe, 
refused the princes offer, choosing eftsoones to tast the fire, and so to 
die, than to forsake his opinions. Wherevpon the prince commanded 
that he should be put into the tun againe, from thencefoorth not to haue 
anie fauour or pardon at all, and so it was doone, and the fire put to him 
againe, and he consumed to ashes.” ^ Shocking as this story is, we 
must in fairness admit Heniys evidently sincere wish to save Badbie’s 
life as a proof of a humane temper. A man is to be judged by the 
standard of his own times, not by that of later and more tolerant days ; 
and we can hardly place ourselves even in imagination in the position 
of a devout Catholic of the middle ages. 

In the Chronicles^ summing up of Henr5r's character, which I have 
already referred to, the religious side is passed over in silence ; but at 
the beginning of the reign we find these remarks ; But now that the king 
was once placed in the roiall seat of the realme, he vertuouslie considering 
in his mind, that all goodnesse commeth of God, determined to begin 
with some thing acceptable to his diuine majestie, and therefore com- 
manded the cleargie sincerelie and trulie to preach the word of God, 
and to liue accordinglie, that they might be the lantemes of light to the 
tcmporaltie, as their profession required. The laie men he willed to 
seme God, and obeie their prince, prohibiting them aboue all things 
breach of matrimonie, custome in swearing; and namelie, wilful! 
periurie.” ^ 

Shakspere makes Henry the Fourth describe his son thus 

For he is gracious, if he be observed : 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity : 

Yet, notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint ; 

As humourous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day.’’ * 

This conception is carried out in the succeeding play. The Dauphin’s 
insult goads the usually sober-xninded king into a state almost of fury. 
He begins with, and tries to keep up, a tone of bitter irony; — 

Wc are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 

His present, and your pains, we thank you for ; ” 

I Ch. 536/1/66. Wahingham% ii. aSa. ’Badbie was a “ tailor, or (as some write) 
a smith/* Walsingham, who doesn’t give his name, says he was artefaier, 

» Ch. 543/a/30. » Henry IV. Pt. a, Act IV. sc. iv, 11 * 30--3S- 
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but soon lapses into open menaces^ and ends with these pitiless words : 

“ Soj get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin, 

His jest will savour but of sliallow wit. 

When thousands weep, more than did laugh at it.” 

Just before, Henry had set forth with cruel precision the practical issue 
of the Dauphin's witticism: 

‘‘many a thousand widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down : 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn, 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn ,’* } 

The frank sincerity of Henry’s nature appears in his admission to 
Montjoy : — 

** to say the sooth, 

(Though *tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage) 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 

My numbers lessened j” 

unless we are to regard it as meant to lead the way to the national boast ; 
« I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen,” 

When conversing with tire soldiers on the night of the battle, he acknow- 
ledges tliat kings, though obliged to assume a higher port, have at times 
their secret misgivings, and are generally contlitioncd like other men ; 
nay, in his out-spoken honesty, Henry anticipates Herr Teufelsdrikikh’s 
Clothes Philosophy,^ “ his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he apjwars 
but a man,” * In the wooing scene the Idng courts the princess Katherine 
with a bluff, devil-may-care straightforwardness. He seems to take 
pleasure in insisting on his unattractive visage, and lack of courtly 
graces j he’s a fellow with a “face not worth sun-burning, that never 
looks in his glass for love of anything he secs therej” he has “ an aspect 
of iron ; ” “ when I come to woo ladies I fright them ; ” he speaks “ plain 
soldier.” If Katherine doesn’t care for the true heart he ran offer her, 
why— “that 1 shall die, is true: but— for thy love, by the no ; 
yet I love thee too.” Truly he loves her “ no more ihm reason,” as is 
plainly shown when Charles VL and his nobles re-enter, for Henry is 
not so much elated by his successful wooing as to bate one jot of hi#» 
rights. He is content Kate should be his wife, “ so the nuldcn cities 

1 JfMry K Act I. sc, it U. *59-^ • Afm. Act III. sc. vl, tt. 

3 Sari^ Resartus^ diap. ** a forked Radish with a \md fSsntesticaUy carved/' 

is TeufslsdiOckh's definition of man under similar oonditloaa* 

* Henzy V. Act, IV, so, i, 11 , X09, xxo* 
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you talk of may wait on her \ ” the article too^ conferring on him the title 
of Hasres Francice^ must be conceded ; then^ and not till then, he says : 

Now welcome, Kate : — ^and bear me witness all, 

That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen.” ^ 

We see something of the “purpose vnmutable” again here, 

Johnson^ criticized the wooing scene unfavourably. He remarked : 
“This military grossness and unskilfulness in all the softer arts does 
not suit very well with the gaieties of his [Henry the Fifth's] youth, with 
the general knowledge ascribed to him at his accession, or with the con- 
temptuous message sent him by the Dauphin, who represents him as 
litter for a ball-room than the field, and tells him that he is not to revel 
into dutchies^ or win provinces with a nimble galliard. The truth is, that 
the poet’s matter failed him in the fifth Act, and he was glad to fiUdt up 
with whatever he could get ; and not even Shakspeare can write well 
without a proper subject.” No doubt Shakspere has, as Malone pointed 
out, taken the similar scene in The Famous Victories as his model here, 
but he has greatly refined it. The wooer is coarse and conceited in the 
original. I fancy J ohnson misunderstood Henry’s character as delineated 
by Shakspere. Henry the king, was, it is true, majestic in demeanour 
and wise in counsel; but the man Henry allowed his naturally homely 
and genial temperament to have full play. As to the other objection, 
Henry never figures as a courtier, like he of the pouncet box, who ex- 
cited the spleen of Hotspur. That exquisite gentleman, 1 dare say, 
thought the prince’s associates, including Poins and plump Jack, were 
vulgar fellows. On the other hand, the Osrics of Ms father’s court 
were too shallow and afifected to afford Hemy more than a passing laugh. 
Shrewd, plain men like Fluellen, or witty rogues like Falstaflf, pleased 
him ; not a popinjay “perfumed like a milliner,” and using “holiday 
and lady terms,” Revelling and dancing galliards — ^though the latter 
has a spice of courtliness about it — are amusements which do not 
necessarily suggest to one an idea of the polished society they must have 
been indulged in. 

I have already noticed Henry’s geniality, ill-regulated in his youthful 
days, sobered in his mature manhood, but always remaining part of 
himself ; and shall now glance at a nearly allied quality possessed by 
him, — ^humour and a love for mystification. In the midst of his deepest 
anxieties, a few hours only before the dawn of the most momentous 
day in his life, he could solace himself by arranging a practical joke on 
‘Williams and Fluellen, and one of his first thoughts after the victory 

* Act V. sc. U. 

* Variorum Shahsperit xvil* 470, Malone’s note succeeds Johnson's. 
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was its consummation. With the same zest he once planned the 
robbery of FalstafF, in order to enjoy the old rogue’s boastful subterfuges, 
and disguised as a drawer heard Jack’s unguarded sarcasms, just as 
afterwards, wrapped in a soldier’s cloak, he listened to the candid 
opinions of his men. His argument with Williams on the responsibility 
of kings whose subjects die impenitent, fighting in their quarrel, illustrates 
another of Henry’s characteristics, — a taste for casuistry. He had 
erewhile tried to solve a case of conscience— how could his unworthy 
life be justified— by such specious reasoning as we cannot suppose really 
satisfied him j now, however, while showing the same casuistical tend- 
ency, he establishes, in my judgment, a virtually finn position, 

I understand Henry’s argument thus : Supposing a king wages an 
unjust war, he is guilty of the deaths of all who die in his ciiusc, whether 
they are good or bad men. His guilt is not incurred because some 
of his soldiers being evil-livers are cut off in the midst of their sins. If 
this were so the king must be accountable for their deaths even if they 
died in a just war. As long as a man persists in iniquity, he doc.s so 
with the full knowledge that he may be called to account for his trans- 
gressions at any moment. If so^ is the manner or agency by which this 
is brought about at all material? Knowing his imminent danger and 
responsibility also for his actions, can any of his guilt be transferred to 
the king, who, engaging his services amongst a number of other men of 
all shades of morality, was the indirect means of causing him to die 
impenitent? If so, war is wrong, se, whether wa^cd for just or 
unjust reasons, since it is clearly impossible to select pious soldiers only. 
If, however, war is allowable for just causes, we shall conclude that a 
sovereign’s responsibility in the matter depends solely on the justice of 
his quarrel. 

The last subject upon which I wish to offer a few remarks i» the 
significance of H.enr/s soliloquy before the battle, Shakspere has 
presented us with two other analyses, like "i-lenry’s, of the kingly estate 
stripped of its pomp and circumstance. But Richard H., Henry IV., 
and his heroic son regard the general result they arrive at— the vanity 
of mere prideful domination— from different points of view. 

Richard II,— sinking into despair as soon as fortune has passed from 
him to his rival-can think of nothing save the mutability and deceitful- 
ness of all which surrounds a king. He sees the royal actor, allowed 

"a little scene 

To monarchitc, be fear'd, and kill with looks/' 

swaying his sceptre, and assuming the airs of a divinity ; mocked the 
while by the apish Death, till the jester grows weary of his sport, and 
with a touch—" farewell king." Richard once thought he was fiishloned 
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Richard IL and Henry IF. 

of a different clay from other men ; the illusion has vanished : I live 
with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, need friends.” He cannot 
attain the dignity of a deposed ruler, who, if not a sovereign /acioy 
yet as a king de jure^ fails not to exact in adversity the deference due 
to his rank. No — ^he will “talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs 5” 
and say to his faithful followers : 

“ Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty.” ^ 

These are the utterances of a weak man, insolent and cruel in prosperity 
—witness Richard's treatment of his dying uncle ; ^ — ^but in adversity, 
nerveless, irresolute, feebly bemoaning bis ill fate, instead of bearing it 
with dignity, or striking for his right. 

Henry IV. dwells upon the toQs of the regal office, the anxious 
watching over the state machine ; — 

“You perceive the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow. 

And with what danger, near the heart of it,” 

he says to Warwick. There are traitors to be opposed, among them is one 
who erewhile like a brother toiled in my affairs.” How unkindly has the 
friend who was once ready to venture all for Bolingbroke leagued himself 
with the enemies of the King I The politic monarch is weary in heart 
and bram ,* sleep, which the meanest of his subjects enjoy, has fled from 
him. He fancies now that if he could have seen the goal, he would have 
turned back on the path of his ambition 

“ The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 

Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.” 

Yet the king's vigour and promptitude in defending the crown, the 
possession of which has given him so little happiness, is unabated for all 
his moralizing. We see him, enfeebled by his last sickness, toiling in 
state affairs at the dead hour of the night, ready as ever to thwart the 
schemes of traitors. Note, how he casts off his passing despondency 
when Warwick has finished laying bare the cause of Northumberland’s 
treachery : — 

“ Arc these things then necessities ? 

Then let us meet them like necessities ; ” 

turning afterwards to speak of the forces the rebels can bring into the 
1 //. Act III. sc. ii. 11. 144— ^7^ * Ad II. sc. i. 11. 115—133- 
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field. And also, how the dissimulation which had helped him to the 
throne comes out, either from habit, or from some indistinct sense that 
it may still be useful* Recalling the days when, with N orthumberlaud s 
aid, he was just about to supplant Richard, he says — 

‘‘ Though then, heaven knows, I had no such intent, 

But that necessity so bow’d the state, 

That I and greatness were compelled to kiss.”^ 

We have here the picture of a strong, ambitious man, to whom 
** Fortune will never come with both hands full,” ® saddened by the cares 
besetting the object he strove for, but still holding that object to be his 
highest good. He may say, Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’* 
but never will he relax his grasp of that “golden care** while life 
endures. 

In his son’s soliloquy,® we are led to compare the analysis of the 
ceremonious pomp which attends a king with Richard’s reflections on the 
same subject, Richard seems rather to regret the vain and transient 
nature of that regal ceremony which flatters a king into the belief that 
he can '^monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks.’' To Henry V, such 
slavish homage would have been distasteful even if it were real and 
lasting. He wished to govern free men, sharing in their good fortune or 
adversity, zealous for their honour, labouring for their good. Ho shrank 
from the moral solitude in which a tyrant dwells, ruling like a careless 
god over sorrowful, quaking slaves, whose piteous laments die away ere 
they can cross the abyss which separates him from them. This feeling, 
I think, prompted Henry’s questionings touching corememy ; — 

“Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy being feai^d 

Than they in fearing^ 

The rash censures of the soldier led Henry to make bitter ^cflcction^ on 
the infelicity of kings. For he would fain be a patriotic king, united 
by intelligent sympathy with his people; and therefore the fwir that 
he might be misjudged, oven ignorantly, was very grievous to him. He 
knew how errors of judgment, deviations, however slight ae momentary, 
from the path of duty, which in private men are condoned as venial, 
stand out distinctly defined : — 

“ In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 

And blackens every bloh”* 

» hleiify TV. Ft. a, Act HI. ic. 1. « Mem, Act IV. ac. Iv. I ic®. 

s hlenry K Act IV, sc. 1 11. a 47 ^ 3 or. 

^ Tnmyaon's Idylb of the Xing„ IPedicadon, 
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All, moreover, is laid on him — the lives, the eternal salvation even of his 
subjects. With sad sarcasm he says— 

Upon the king J let us our lives, our souls. 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children, and our sins, lay on the king : 

We must bear all.^^ 

Toiling honestly for the common welfare, required to reconcile the 
condicting interests of all classes of his people, he is 

“Subject to the breath of every fool, whose sense 
No more can feel but his own wringing 1 

Condemned by one whose clear egotistic vision can discern no half lights 
or shadows surrounding his particular advantage. If happiness only, 
the king muses, be an object in life, then 

“the wretched slave, 

Who, with a body filVd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread,” 

is happier than he. The slave lacks nothing but this worthless ceremony, 
his “profitable labour” holds his thoughts aU day, he sleeps well o' 
nights, while his sovereign watches. With another apped against 
shallow, irresponsible carpers, Henry ends his musings : — 

“The slave, a member of the country's peace, 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages.'* 

In this soliloquy we recognize a wise, strong ruler, who possesses all his 
father's energy and politic skill, but regards them only as means for 
insuring the well-being of his country ; whose sole cause of sorrow is not, 
— ^how hard it is to be ever contending with traitors, who would rob me 
of my crown, but, — ^how bitter is the ingratitude of men who owe all to 
my provident care, yet for whose patience I may crave in vain. 

1 Introduction^ p. lix. What Henry says in Act I. sc. iL 11 . 266^268 seems to 
support a culture-in-evil explanation of his conduct when a prince. But I imagine 
that this is a retrospective judgment of the influence on bis character of his past life ; 
an influence of which he was unconscious before. 

VIII. The Subordinate Characters.— There is little in this play 
to divert our thoughts from the central figure of the king whose name it 
bears ; nevertheless, the comic scenes, which vary the uniformity of the 
historical action, present to us a few well-marked characters. Our old 
friends — Pistol, Bardolph, and Nym; Mrs. Quickly, and the Boy — 
reappear, and are finally dismissed. The Boy, we may hope, met with 
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an honourable death in defending the baggage against the cowardly 
raiders. He showed, I fancy, before passing from our sight for ever, 
some signs of a better spirit, awakened, perhaps, by the example of him 
who had once been called '‘the madcap prince of Wales.” The others 
came to wretched and disgraceful ends, Pistol excepted, the most 
cowardly, and, next to Sir John, the most amusing rascal of all that 
famous company. He retires with nothing worse than a cudgelling, to 
be turned to good account amongst the ale-washed wits ” of the London 
taverns. But we know his fate as well as if Shakspere had recorded it. 
The first trade by which the quondam Ancient proposed to nourish his 
declining age was a tolerably safe and lucrative one ; but the second 
was sure, sooner or later, to be cut short at the gallows. \Vc hear of Sir 
John, smitten by a mortal sickness, and lying, neglected and forgotten, 
in some shabby room of the old Boar’s Head, the scene of his former 
jollity ; with none about him save his graceless retainers, waiting half- 
sorry, half-curious for the end. And Mrs. Quickly tells us, in her own 
unconscious way, of her well-meant attempts at comfort ; unspeakably 
bitter, alas I they must have been to the remorseful soul of the dying 
sinner. 

The Princess Katherine is, I suppose, a sketch of a Jeune JiUe. Like 
a wcU-bred demoisilk^ she will accept without demur the suitor chosen 
by her father, but Henry can win no confession of love frtun her. An<l 
until he brings forward this last argument, her fathcr*.s pleasure, he gets 
nothing but pretty compliments and eva.sive answers. After duo renum- 
strance did she yield, with resignation only, to that rude custom of 
England ? We know not. Yet there is a spice of rotjuetry in the reply 
when hard pres.sed, Is it possible dat I soulcl love de enemy of France 
and a passing ripple of mischievous mirth must have lit up the downcast 
eyes, or stirred the demurely-curved lip.s, while the king was iKiinfully 
building up on unusually long sentence in French. He perceivetl it, and 
exclaimed, X shall never move thee in French, unless ii he to huigh at 
me.” The princess's first lesson in English is a scene which has mrt 
with much disapproval from the earlier critics. ^’heob;dd evkkmtiy 
thought it unworthy of Shakspere ; Warburton called it “ ridiculous,” an<l 
would gladly have treiited it ns an interpolation ; HiinnuT and Kanner 
regarded it as spurious ; johnsem prommneed the scene to bt» “ mean 
enough, when read,” yet he admitted that it was axnu.sing <m the stag<% 
In the sclf-complaccncy of the pupil, and the llattery of the teacher, he 
saw French vanity and servility. 

The liveliness, pugnacity, and overflowing self-confidence of the 
Dauphin and the French nobles present to us the usual conception of 
our neighbours' national cliaracter. These giillanis rush to the buUle 
“ with a light heart,” troubled by no thought of the future save thjit the 
fun can’t possibly last long. It is not {xerhaps a fanciful suggestion, that 
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the license of repartee indulged in by the Constable and two princes of 
the blood royal illustrates another national trait; namely, the social 
equality which Frenchmen value more even than political liberty. The 
Dauphin is a martialist ; he is soon tired of bandying jests with the 
Constable, and goes away to arm himself, although it is but midnight. 
The absolute perfection of his war-horse is his stock subject of discourse. 
In vain does Orleans try to divert the talk into another channel, and 
though at last he despairingly exclaims, ''No more, cousin,” yet the 
Dauphin inexorably rehearses the accustomed praises, convinced that no 
rational creature can be weary of such a theme. 

In Fluellen, the military Welshman, we find the- same amusing 
pedantry which was a chief characteristic of Shakspere’s Welsh parson. 
Fluellen felt, as did Sir Hugh Evans, that his mission was to set people 
right. And his duties in this respect were not confined by any narrow 
professional limits, to the exposition of the "disciplines of the wars,” for 
he promptly exposes the inaccuracy of Pistol’s description of Fortune, 
adding, moreover, a moralization for the Ancient’s further benefit; and 
explains to Gower the use of synonyms and the true application of a 
simile. Fluellen was somewhat of a martinet, yet his sense of the dignity 
of human nature had not been drilled out of him, for his answer to 
Henry’s tentative remark (IV. vii. 14 1 — 143) shows more regard for per- 
sonal honour than for military discipline. He was devoted to Henry ; 
with loving pride he claims the victorious king as a countryman ; he is 
overjoyed at receiving his sovereign’s glove to wear as a favour; but all 
this is unalloyed by any servility. He renders to Henry’s greatness the 
willing deference of an ingenuous mind, but with a qualification, “ so long 
as your majesty is an honest man.” Significant, too, of Fluellen’s 
affectionate nature is the eagerness with which he seizes an opportunity 
of saying a good word for Gower (IV. vii. 156, 157), whose fancied good 
fortune he afterwards so joyously announces (IV. viii. 2—5), and the 
tender simplicity of his reply to Henry’ s question, “ Knowest thou 
Gower?” "He is my dear friend, an please you.” Though "hot as 
gunpowder,” Fluellen is no reckless brawler; he can stomach an affront 
so long as military discipline or etiquette impose upon him the duty of 
forbearance. The bully Pistol, who took advantage of this apparent 
pusillanimity, found at last to his cost that the despised Welshman’s 
cudgel had only been held in reserve till time and place might befit its 
use. When Pistol’s day of reckoning comes we notice a kind of grim 
humour (although humour was not Fluellen’s characteristic) in the jest- 
ing allusion to the Squire of Low Degree^ and the gift of a groat to heal 
the discomfited swaggerer’s bro^zen pate. 

Maemorris is touchy, and given to scold everybody and fume with 
impatience if matters don’t turn out so well as he had hoped. His 
angry answer (III. ii. 132— 135) betrays, I fear, the weakness of being 
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half-ashamed of his country. Jamy is a calm and reasonable being, who 
will do his best, but won’t fash himself. He is ever on the look out 
for crumbs of knowledge, and regards an iiritablc temper as a mournful 
proof of human folly. Gower is an honest, estimable man. Bates and 
Williams, if one judged them by their words, might pass for most disloyal 
subjects, but in reality they only avail themselves of the freeman’s 
privilege of sharply criticizing the ruling powers. The king knew their 
hearts, and, indeed, Bates soon (IV, i. 200, 201) justifies his confidence. 

The speeches of the English nobles have usually either been derived 
from or suggested by the Chronicles and other sources. Exeter holds 
the most important place, and to him alone is assigned a quite original 
speech, in a scene also which has no parallel in the Chronicles^ The 
speeches of Charles VI. are calm and prudent, although in Act III. sc. 
V. he is somewhat infected by the bluster of his son and the French 
nobles. The anarchy caused by the king’s want of sound memoric/* 
as the Chronicles'^ term it, contributed to Henry’s success, but Shakspcrc 
makes no allusion to this. There is a marked contrast between 
Burgundy’s dignified and statesmanlike language when pleading for 
peace and his clumsy and not very refined raillery on re-entering after 
the wooing scene. What he caught sight of on his return assured him 
that all was well, and his outburst of jocosity manifests relief from deep 
anxiety, veiled till now beneath the calm demeanour of a diplomiitist. 

IX. Political Teaching of Henry V.— Mr. Simpson has pointed 
out that Shakspcrc has gone beyond the Chronicles in giving Henry, in 
Act I. sc. ii., a speech full of anti-Scottish feeling ; while, on the other 
hand. Act III. sc. ii, introduces us to the Scotch captain Jamy, who, as 
we may infer from his words and his association with the other captains, 
serves in the English army not as a mere mercenary, but as a loyal sul>- 
ject Hence Mr. Simpson suggested that “ Henry V. was planned at a 
time, like 1 598, when there was ill-fccling towards France and Scotland.” 
The meeting of the four captains to discuss a tactical qiic.stion of com- 
mon interest to all was, he considered, intended to symbolize the Kssex- 
ian policy of a union of the four nations as partakers in the perils and 
glories of a foreign war.* The following consideration tends to confinn 
Mr, Simpson’s belief that Shakspcrc had such a special purimsc in view. 
The fact, recorded by the Chronicies^^ ihnx Henry employed Irish troops 
in his French, wars might possibly have suggesteti to him the intr^Kluc- 
tion of an Irish captain ; but Jamy was created in dci»pite not only (jf 
Shakspere’s chief authority, but also of a very strong national prejudice. 
Moreover, I am inclined to regard Henry’s opcnly*profcsscd pride in hts 

“ 5S7/a/*- Hall, p. 75. btmne I 535. 

» Tlu Peltiics of Shahsptr^s Bislorkai PUtys, In th« New Traif.u, iSm. 

il. 416, 417- 

» Ch. s^sloiTo, From Nall, p. $3. UonstreUi (Iv. ns) glm a singular descdiH 
tion of these Irish auxiliaries, wlio were present at the^irge of Houan. 
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Welsh descent, and the severe rebuke which Pistol receives from Gower 
for insulting Fluellen on the score of his nationality, as forming, when 
taken together, a lesson to those whose narrow provincialism caused 
them to delight in vulgar jests at their neighbours’ character and 
customs.! 

1 should here observe that Dr. Nicholson assigns to the F®* sc. ii. in 
Act III. a later date than the Q,®* version of it, believing that the former 
is part of a revision and expansion of the Q®- edition of Henry V. (in 
which Jamy and Macmorris do not appear), made by Shakspere after 
the union between England and Scotland was an accomplished fact. If 
this be so, Jamy was not a political forecast, but a character to which 
a Jacobean audience was becoming accustomed. According to this 
hypothesis, Macmorris’ s anger when his “ nation ’’ was mentioned is 
explained by the fact that all hope of independence for Ireland had been 
crushed by the successes of Lord Mount] oy, under whose vigorous rule 
Tyrone had been reduced to submission. Nationality was thus a very 
sore subject with Macmorris, and in the slightest reference to it his 
morbid sensitiveness detected a covert sneer. The hit, too, would be 
appreciated by an English audience. 

But besides the racial antipathies which divided the inhabitants of 
these islands, there was a potent source of disunion among Englishmen. 
A large part of the nation was allied by faith to the national foe, and, at 
the crisis of the struggle with Spain, politicians might justly fear 
lest the ties of religion should prove stronger than those of patriot- 
ism. Moreover, the increasing severity of the government tended to 
widen still more the breach between Protestant and Catholic ; and, it 
might be apprehended, to inspire in the latter a desire for revenge even 
at the cost of his country’s freedom. The reign of Henry V. was a good 
subject for a dramatist who wished to cure his countrymen of these 
suicidal hatreds through an appeal to the national pride, by showing 
them what their ancestors had achieved when, abandoning civil strife, 
they bent all their energies to the successful prosecution of a foreign war. 
This I presume to be the general political teaching of our play, but in 
two instances Shakspere seems to address his audience more directly. 
When Bates said to Williams and the disguised king, who were exchang- 
ing defiances on the very eve of the great battle, “ Be friends, you 
English fools, be friends ; we have French Spanish) quarrels enow, 
if you could tell how to reckon,*’ * may we not suppose that Shakspere 
thus warned his hearers that their dissensions put a dangerous weapon 
into the hand of the common enemy? Such an interpretation is, of 
course, a conjectural one, but it can hardly be doubted that 11, 16—20 in 
the prologue of Act II. were levelled at those traitors who, by their 

! Cf. Act IV. sc. vii. U. 109, ito, and Act V. sc. i. 11. 73—83* 

® Act IV. sc. i. 11. 239—241. 
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intrigues with the Spaniard, endangered the liberties of England, or, at 
least, checked her career of conquest.^ 

We do not learn from the Chronicles that the conspirators against 
Henry V. showed any sorrow for their treason. Shiikspcre, however, 
makes them utter the most fervent expressions of penitence. After the 
king^s scathing speech, remorse forbids any further pleas for mercy, and 
they acknowledge, with more than resignation, the justness of their doom. 
This somewhat unusual magnanimity of sentiment finds a parallel in the 
words of Dr. William Parry, who was executed in 1585 ft)r plotting the 
queen’ s assassination. Parry pleaded guilty at his trial, and, moreover, 
with his assent, a detailed account of the plot, written by himself, was 
openly read in court. Thus his confession became widely known. For 
the government, having been accused of acting in such casesi from 
bigoted motives, desired to give the utmost publicity to Parry’s voluntary 
avowal, by which it might clearly appear that he wits not condemned 
to death for religion’s Si^e, but for trciison. At the foot of l^trry’s con- 
fession occur these words, in their spirit resembling the spccchc.H of the 
traitors in Henry K— “ God preserue the queene, and incline hir morci- 
full hart to forgiuc me this desperat purpose, and to take my head (with 
all my hart) for hir better satisfaction.” ® There is also a verbal likeness 
between the last line of Sir Thomas Grey’s s]X2ech and a phrase in a 
letter written by Parry to Elizabeth, which ends thus ; I hauc no more 
to sale at this time, but that with my hart & soule 1 doo now honour iSc 
loue you, am iiiwardlic sorie for mine offense, and roadie to make you 


I So late as 162B, Karlc said of the (Church Papist : •' Put we leaur him Imtrhing 
plots against the State, anti *0, Adiirr'rp 

p. 32. Shaksi^ure hud a kimlly fui*Ung for fullowm of tint itlil faith wito dhlit't mcrldlo 
with state affairs. He gave us two Ixiiutvulfnt friurs in Huth H^mti^and 

JulUU but ill John, 11 1. i. 147-171 » «i«>kc his iiilnd phtiwly about tlm |K»po*{i prrUMiMous. 
In 1587 appeared a pamphlet written by Gardinul Allmi, tWferuliitg thr ennrhmt 
of Sir William Stanley in surrendering l)e\’ent«r to the Sjuni-irdr*. Mr. Simp ,*411 
thought that Henry's argument (t V. {. 154. ‘196) was an answer to Alien's. Sivt aVw 
Sh .SVr, Trans, for 1874, i*t. II. p. 4x9* From this conclusioti 1 vniitiin* to dr»t<nii. 
Allen's pur|;o.se was to.diow thut no Komnn Cniholiv ftr^ldirr nniM, by plradtni; dm 
command of his sovereign, excuse his serving ag.umt tlm fut^)wm uf his own faith. 
Dying in such n cause, he was (U>suredly tUnuied. *rhn ob)i;.Mti«ms r»f the 

soldier, and the prudence -consiricring the tlangitrat of his piofeirikni lA k>ring « ai**rul 
to obtain alwolution for their violation, mv iiiuMers Iwirdly upon. *rhe 

howovcT, form the subject of Honry's argument, whilff the ntditief i duly in tvIauMn to 
a heretic prlnoe Is not even alluiled to. Cmxtpiim witii Hf^nry'i Wfirdx tl). 
quoted by Mr, Simpson, Allen's Ihftnec pf hir Wdiiam Stank surtmltr r/ 
Dfteentwr (Clietham Soc.), pp, *3 and t8— as* 

» Ch isSy/t/a, Tlicre Is a very full account of Parry’s caw in the ChranUUh PT* 
X38a— 1393. See also Hargrave's SUtU TrUlu vol. i. coiU lax-^isS. ctl. X776, 
These words of Puny are printed os a postscript in the HUk Tuah, In the 
ChronicUs they am prticedvd by a paragraph sign tmd fbtlowed by his signalUFe* 
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amends by my death and patience. Discharge A mlpa but not A 
jKsna^ good ladie." ^ 

An allusion in the prologue of Act V. affords, as I have already 
remarked, good grounds for supposing that Henry V. was produced 
during the absence of the earl of Essex m Ireland. The conciliatory 
policy to which Essex was inclined was in advance of the times, and 
exposed him to the suspicions of the queen, and the misconstructions of 
his political enemies. It is possible that the maxim which Shakspere 
put into the mouth of his Henry V., “ When lenity and cruelty play for a 
kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest winner,'* ^ conveyed the 
poet's approval and recommendation of Essex's proposed method of 
dealing with the Irish question. During his administration of Ireland, 
Essex wrote to the queen a remarkable letter,^ containing, besides sug- 
gestions for tbe prosecution of the campaign, a proposal for overcoming 
the rebels’ resistance by means of corruption and an apparent acquies- 
cence in their desire for freedom from English rule. After pointing out 
that the cattle, oatmeal, and other victuals were in the rebels’ bands, that 
before his arrival they had been masters of the field, and now expected, 
through Spanish help, to gain most of the towns before relief could be 
sent, the earl proceeded thus : “ So that now if your Maiesty resolue to 
subdue these Rebels by force, they are so many, and so framed to be 
Souldiers, that the warre of force will be great, cosily, and long. If your 
Maiesty will seeke to breake.them by factions amongst themselues, they 
are couetous and mercinary, and must be purchased ; and their lesuites 
and practismg Priests must be hunted out and taken from them, which 
now doe sodder them so fast and so close together. If your Maiesty 
will haue a strong party in the Irish Nobility, and make vse of them, you 
must hide from them all purpose of establishing English gouemement, 
till the strength of the Irish be so broken, that they shall see no safety 
but in your Maiesties protection.” In a subsequent letter ♦ to the council 

1 Ch, 1387/1/57. Johnson pointed out the similanty.--- Variant m Sh., xvii. 314, 
ed. 1821. 

* Act in. sc. vi. 11 . 118— xao. 

• Printed by Moryson in his Itinerafy^ PL It. pp. 34^7. The letter is dated 
June 25. I quote Moryson, 11 . 35. 

^ Birch's MlixaUth, ii. 423. The querulous tone of this extract often recurs in 
Essex’s letters from Ireland. He complained of tbe incompetence of the council 
there ; tbe lessening of his authority by the queen’s interference with his appointment 
of Southampton as master of tbe horse ; the sickliness of the army, and the number of 
desertions from it ; certain unnamed persons who treated secretly with the rebels ; and 
the insufficient forces at his disposal. — Birch’s Elizahitk, ii 420, 422, 423, 424, 427. 
In the letter I quote at p- Ixxxiii. Essex complained of Cobham's and Raleigh’s 
favour with Elizabeth. “ I willforbeare others for their places sake.” — Moryson, 11 . 
36. In a letter dated Sept. 14, the queen criticized Essex's conduct of the campaign 
most severely, and, moreover, blamed him for filling his papers with many imperti- 
nent arguments, being in your gencrall letters, savouring still in many points of 
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he again refers to this scheme in these terms : “ Shall I rctluce this king- 
dom by composition? I might justly have conceivvd great hope of 
effecting it, had her Majesty’s wonted favour towards me continued, and 
had it shined over me in such brightness as this service reciiiireth. But 
now who will be desirous to come under a roof that threateneth ruin ? 
or who will make his way to safety hy him that is no way safe himself?’^ 
Shortly before his sudden return to England, E^sex had two interviews 
with Tyrone, who, finding himself in a position to diciaie his t»\vn terms 
of peace, demanded a general pardon for the rebels, the reinstatement 
of the Irish in the lands which the English had dispossessed them of, 
and toleration fur the Roman religion throughout the king<loin.' Essex 
accepted these conditions, made a truce with Tyrone, and soon after- 
wards arrived in England. With regard to the last-named article of the 
truce, there is a discrepancy between authorities. JCssex was spec^lily 
called to account by the council for agreeing to such derogatory condi- 
tions j and, according to Camden, he advised that the <jiieen should 
confirm than all, and urged in his own defence Tyroni^'s refusal to listen 
to any others. Moryson,-^ however, reports that Essex, in his after 
examination at York House, said that he dally rejertetl Tyrone's request 
for toleration in religii)n. The conference with Tyrone w is one of the 
five offences laid to Essex’s charge by Attorney-general Coke in hi.s 
speech at York House in June 1600. Speaking on this head, Coke 
humours, that concerne the priuatc of you our I-okI Lk‘f«U'nant j we ihm tril you 
plaincly, that arc of that CounccII, thul wcwonditnit your indiKrretum, to to 

Letters whidi conocme our puhliko. scruice, when they are luixecl with any nums 
rriuate, and tlircctud to our (JounstjU Tabk» which in not to handle tilings of small 
importiincc.”— T 1. 40. This letter eausud JCwtcx's return. 

^ CanidL‘n'Srf*///;?/?/.r, od. lUjame, iiU ytgj- 

» Ibid. At xo a. in. on MichiidinaK eve Fjwiex arrlveil at Konsucli, whnn the 
court was assembled. 'JTIie queen wseeiveil him graeiouhly, but soon showed tlt^ipU aiiure 
at his abrupt rc(um from Irelandj and in the tifiemoon the earl was exanunttd tiy some 
of the council. Nothing, however, was detormined. Next morning a full cuuncil met 
to consider hit conduct. From 3 p. m, to $ p, m, Essex wai present and m.Mle \m 
defence.— Collins's Syd/f^ S/uU Papers^ II. X37— *39. This latter council is, I pn- .tmitt, 
the one mentioned by Camdon. 

® " My l.ord of Conterburus (,Whitgift'a] qnc.stion was conmning tlit* oaulitinus 
of ycclding vnto Tyrottn In tolhiralkm of religion ; the Eurh‘ luMfiily (baitkrvl huit fur 
mcmlng that rltmlK, & then protested, that it was a thing mentinned in diiTiI, (ait Uvix^t 
yceltled vnto hy him, nor yet stood v|Km hy the Tniitur, to wltuiii tIjv WaiW h-iri 
plalnely; Hang thee vp, thou curest for religum us inurii an toy lior>,e, 

Sooretary also clcered the Karle in that rrhiieet, tliai Ije nen» r ynfjihid ro in 

that foule condition, thougiihy reason of Tyr%ma vaunting uftr rwuid^, rnmdrii'a 
ill. 799, 8ot] it might huue some shew of prolxtbilny;* -.lAw II, 71, 
Yet in bis speech in the fitor Chamber, Nov. 38, i5qc;h Smnuiy of toli ia- 

tlon In religion as one of Tyrone's conditions, mitl remarked that it w^is a <,!>«, 

because tho laws against hartxwring priests are not usitd with severity dwie. .uni 
masses and popish trurapety are common, and the queen has ever Inscn diqKmnl to 
recommend the reformation rather hy prayer to fHxl than Ity viokmt taiiiti>ubion m 
those poor ignorant people.— Papers, XPemestk, 1598— iCoi, p. 3sek 
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inveighed against Essex’s willingness to tolerate the Roman religion ^ 
And there is reason for supposing that the earl would have secured for 
the Roman Catholics the free exercise of their religion, if his attempt, in 
the following year, to obtain supreme influence in the state had been 
successful.2 However this may be, the indications still traceable of 
Essex’s policy, slight as they are, lead us, I think, to surmise that if he 
had been permitted to use his own discretion in governing Ireland he 
would, like Shakspere’s Henry V., have tempered strictness with some 
measure of lenity and compromise, instead of enforcing the unmitigated 
gospel of fire and sword, in which many of his contemporaries had far 
too much faith. 

His Irish policy exposed Essex to grave suspicions of disloyalty, and 
he never recovered the queen’s favour. The earl’s popularity was great,® 
and in order, therefore, to show more convincingly that his execution 
was a political necessity, the government published an official declara- 
tion^ of the treasonable practices in which Essex had been engaged before 
his open rebellion. The desire of being the first person in a kingdom 
separated from England by the sea, and of having at his disposal an 
army to support him in his ambitious designs, were, it was stated, the 
motives which induced him to undertake the administration of Ireland. 
In order that the Irish might look to him alone for grace, and that he 
might thus be enabled, by lenient treatment, to win their affections, he 
required that his commission should empower him to pardon all rebels at 
his own discretion, Tyrone even not being excepted. The prosecution 
of the war formed no part of Essex’s plans ; he purposely wasted time in 
useless operations, and sought the first opportunity of coming to terms 
with Tyrone. All these imputations of motives rested upon mere con- 
jecture, but, in regard to the last point, evidence was offered to show 
that the result of the conference between Tyrone and Essex was, that 

1 Moryson, II. 70. 

* At the trial of Essex in 1601, Sir Christopher Blount was examined: "Being 
asked upon his Conscience, Whether the Enrl of Essex not give him Comfort, that 
if he came to Authority, there should be a Toleration for Religion? he confesseth, he 
should have been to blame to have denied it.” — Hargrave’s Sittie Trials^ vol. i, col. 
203, ed. 1776. Essex, he said, had often told him " that he liked not the forcing of 
men’s consciences ; and in his usual talk would say, he misliked that any should be 
troubled for their conscience.”— vol. vli. col. 50. 

* When the news of Essex's revolt reached Flushing, the governor. Sir William 
Browne, thought it expedient to administer an oath of allegiance to the garrison. — 
Collins’s Sydney Papers, ii. ssi. When Essex lay sick at York House, he was publicly 
prayed for in many of the London churches. Tlus was forbidden by the government. 

— /*iw, IS3, 156. 

* Written by Bacon, at the queen's command. It was reprinted in Basil Montagu’s 
edition of Bacon's Works, vi. 299—399. charges in relation to Essex’s govern- 
ment of Ireland, and the evidence in support thereof, occupy pp, 302—313 and 363— 
369. Cf. Moryson, 11. 44. 
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Tyrone agreed to supply Essex with troops for the conquest of England, 
receiving for his services some substantial reward, variously represented 
as the sovereignty of Ireland, the viccroyalty of the same, or large 
possessions in England. It is foreign to my purpose to notice the other 
charges against Essex, and I can only remark that this alleged treason- 
able compact was attested by evidence of the most vague and insutTiciont 
character. Thus the expedition to Ireland, which Shaksperc hailed with 
such happy auguries, was, as Bacon^ had predicted, fatal to Essex. For 
with his personal liberty he did not regain his political influence ; he was 
excluded even from the queen’s presence, and the consciousness — so 
bitter to a proud and active spirit — ^that he had become a mere cypher 
in the state tempted him to seek restoration to power in a rash enterprise 
which cost him his life. 

"When the French king and queen spoke the closing speeches of 
Henry Vi, their words— to some, at least, of the audience — might have 
seemed to presage the new commonwealth in which Englishman and 
Scot should clasp hands in brotherly accord, rather than to recall the 
long-vanished dream of a great Anglo-Gallic monarchy. By this time 
events had tended towards making the succession of James \T. almost 
certain. Still the nation was uneasy, for no bequest of the queen or 
decree of parliament had placed the matter beyemd dUpiitc. During 
the year preceding the appearance of our play, James* .s agents travelled 
about in England and Ireland, endeavouring tt) win the al'fcctionH of the 
people for their future sovereign by praising his tirnmess, prudence, 
justice, mildness, and other kingly virlue.s. Jlooks were disseminated, 
vindicating his title, and pointing out the advanttges to bo clerivcd from 
preferring him to any other candidate for the throne. Kiigtaml, it was 
urged, would be aggrandized by the long-covetcd acresHiun uf Sccttbind ; 
the king would put an end to the Spanish and wars, ami give 
freedom to commercial intercourse ; ho was powerful, had children to 
succeed him, and was on very friendly terms with the other princes of 
Christendom.^ To the last James was apprehensive of intrigues 
against him in the English court. I'hus, in June 1601, he instructtnl 
his ambassadors to obtain a renewal of the qiioonS pnuntAe that his 
right should be respected Cecil and others were to be conciliated, 
and warned that the king would be mindful hereafter of ill offices The 
temper of the people, especially of the Londoners, was to l)c ascer- 
tained, and if the queen should be in an uncompliant humour the 
ambasaadors were to court the friendship of the lieutenant of the Tower, 

1 Apolo^ coftcerHtng ihe £ctrl BsteXf nneon^K BVAr, cd. vJ. 953, 

»S 4 * 

^ Camden's Arrnals, ed, Heame, ill. ySr, 78a. 

* Nor no cheece under cure rexervld against me. exepptmt ullwayK'* thn king 
sarcastically adds, if she be not to endure an Irmg nb tiin mmuo and die 
Birch's BUmhIh, ii. 513. James's letter and instructions occupy pp. 5(0 * 513. 
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endeavour to secure the services of the fleet, do all in their power to 
attach nobles and knights to the king’s interest, and see that his friends 
in every county were well provided with arms. If I have interpreted 
aright the speeches of the French king and queen, Shakspere must be 
numbered amongst those who favoured the succession of James VL 
And thus we again find Shakspere in political sympathy with Essex.^ 
For the confirmation — ^by a parliament summoned for the purpose — of 
James’s title, and, as a consequence, the union of England and Scotland, 
was one of the chief motives for the earl’s unhappy attempt to seize the 
reins of government,* 

X. Social Allusions in Henry V, Twice in this play we find 
an allusion to the state of the prisons in the Elizabethan age. Henry 
tells the French ambassadors that his passion is under constraint as 
rigid ‘*as are our wretches fetter’d in our prisons.”® The unpruned 
hedges of France are likened by Burgundy to the shaggy, unkempt hair 
of prisoners. From the commiserating word “wretches,” I infer that 
Shakspere had the debtors in his mind. The humanity that tempers 
even the punishment inflicted upon acknowledged criminals is a modem 
refinement; but the misery of debtors — especially of those who had 
fallen into the clutches of some blood-sucking usurer — caused deep 
sorrow and shame to Shakspere’s contemporaries. Stubbes tells us how, 
while walking in the streets, it grieved him to hear the pitiful cries of 
the debtors “wishing and thyrsting after death to set them at libertie, 

■ Chettle reproves the '‘siluer tonged " (Shakspere) for not bestowing a 

verse on the memory of the great queen who had graced his desert.’’ Several other 
poets are censured for the same neglect. — Chettle’s Bnglands Mounting Ckirment, 
ed. Ingleby \Neu} Sh, Soc„ Series IV, Pt. i. p. 9S). Mr, FumivaJl remarked that 
Shokspere's company expected favours from James, Laurence Fletcher, one of their 
members, had acted before the king in Scotland. — Introd, Leopold Sh. p. cvi. 

a The earl of Essex told Mr. Ashton, formerly a preacher at Essex House, that the 
revolutionary enterprise of 1601 bad for its object the summoning of a parliament which 
should formally acknowledge James's title . — A Letter to Mr. A. Bacon concerning the 
Bari o/BsseXf published by Heame in the notes to his edition of Camden’s Annals^ 
Ul. 959, 960. The earl said that ''in this Intention he had many of the worthiest 
Persons of the LAnd in Consent with him.” Prudential motives induced the govern- 
ment to forbid the disclosure of their names.— p. 960. Cf. iii. 859. Essex had 
previously assured James of his support, and had even proposed to assert the king's 
claim by force of arms. L.ord Mountjoy, who had succeeded Essex in the government 
of Ireland, was to bring four or five thousand men from Ireland to the assistance of the 
earl’s adherents. But James being unready for action, and Mountjoy having ceased to 
regard such an attempt as justifiable, the affair went no Farther.— Sir Charles Davers’s 
confession, in Birch’s BUzabeth, ii. 470, 471. In 1594, Father Parsons dedicated his 
Conference about the Succession to Essex, remarking that bone was "like to have a 
greater port or sway in deciding of this great affair (when time shall come for tliat 
determination) than your honour.” Essex was greatly alarmed at this dangerous 
compliment,— Collins's Sydney State Papers, i. 350, 357. 

* Act I. sc. ii. 11 . 041—^31 and Act V. sc. ii. 11 , 43 — 44 - 
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and loose them from their shackles, giues, and yron bands.’* ^ At a later 
time — and perhaps in Stubbes’s days also — some of these unhappy beings 
were allowed to beg alms from visitors, who, as they entered the Fleet, 
heard the oft-repeated entreaty: Pray remember the poor debtors 
Burgundy's simile pictures to us the squalid, half-savage aspect borne 
by the prisoners ; the outward token of the crushing burden of bodily 
ills and mental anguish that had robbed them of hope and self-respect. 

They are all suited in the same forme of nastie pouerty,” said Earle. 
“Onely to be out at clbowes-is in.fashion here, and a great Indecorum, 
not to be thredhare.”® The fortunate ones, who could pay for decent 
lodging and good food, and satisfy the jailor’s demands for fees, might 
perhaps suffer from little else save the loss of liberty. But for the 
penniless debtor there was no mercy. He must lie upon filthy straw, 
naked and hungry, often fettered, thruist into narrow, rocking dungeons 
amid a crowd of others his follows in wretchedness, many of whom were 
afflicted with loathsome or infectious diseases. Mynshul said of a prison : 

It is a place that hath more diseases predominant in it, then the Pest- 
house in the plague-time, and it stinkes more then the I..ord- Mayor’s 
dogge-house or Paris-garden in August." If a prisoner re.sentetl an 
injury, he might be put in irons. The applicants for cniranre-fecs 
were the porter, jailor, gardener, steward, and cook. The prisoner’s 
chamber-fellows also claimed a gratuity called “garnish.” From 'Paylor, 
the 'Water-Poet, we learn that if a prisoner couldn’t or wouldn’t pay the 
fees, he was sent to the “hole," which was the worst part of the prison. 
Those who paid for better lodging had little for their money, seeing that : 

“ Perhaps the Jayhr in one stinking roome 
Hath sixe beds, for the Gallant and the Groomc, 

In lowsie linnen, ragged coucrlets : 

Twclue men to lodge in those sixe beds he sets : 

For which each man doth pay a groat a night, “ &c. 

Minshul confirms this report of the comforts of a jail, and the 
exorbitant price charged for them/ 

r Thi Anntomh tfAhtntt, 1583, ed. P. J. fumlvnll (New Sh. Sec.). Pt. I. p, 107. 
Cf. Deckcr'w Seuen Deadfy Sift/tej (//.ortitm, xr)t»6. wl. Ar»>r‘r, p. 45. 

a In T/te Cries of the Oppressed ^ tfiefi, l»y Mok«j Pin, ilicrii is a fnititisplRCc showing 
the courtyanl of the in which some vislKiw are walking alHint. At two gnued 
ground-floor windows, on each side of tlw aretiway Utarfing to iIpc uptxfar 

the debtors. From the mouth of one of rt«*m insiiw .1 lal*eh lir-ftring ilif I have 
quoted. The engraving, and an account of Hit's book, will be found In K. Chainbori's 
3ook of Days, i. 4^6—468. 

» 58. "A Pilson,” In Mier(h<omt{craplliU, ed. Artier, p. 83, 

* £tuUes, Pt. I. p. lay. Myiishul's Rseayes, xdi8, ed. iSai. pp, 14. 49-53. di, 
Taylor's Drood of Cormorants, A London Ssrieant and 7 a.r/i 9 r.---S|)etiM>rS(ic.*a repr. of 
his Works, p, 49a. Concerning the “ syckenm of the prisons," nordc wrote ; ♦* And 
some auctourK doth any that It Is a i banker, tlie whlcho doth corode uml e;Mf the Mitwrul 
partes of the body, but I do take it for tlie sickenes of the prison." Tbu cause was : c#*r- 



Pridoners^ petitions. The morris-dance (II. Ixxsix 

Iii i 593 j the prisoners in the Fleet attempted to bring before 
parliament a bill for the redress of their grievances. About seven years 
previously they had presented to the lords of the Council a petition, 
setting forth the iniquities practised in the Fleet. ^ These efforts led to 
no result, and the first step towards a reformation of prison abuses was 
not taken until 1727, when the victims of Thomas Bambridge, acting 
warden of the Fleet, were examined by a committee of the House of 
Commons.* 

The semi-martial character of the morris-dance — ^with its loud music, 
prancing hobby-horses, and gaily dressed actors personating Robin 
Hood and his men — gave point to the Dauphin's sneering comparison 
between this favourite Whitsuntide amusement and the threatened 
invasion.’ It would be just such an idle pastime, with an accom- 
plished Lord of Misrule like the reveller of Eastcheap, as its leader. 
The morris-dance was an established part of the Whitsuntide festivities. 
The performers were all the wilde-heds of the Parish according to 
Stubbes, who has described their dresses and doings in a tone of wiier. 
ing irony.* 

But if this simple rustic sport stirred Puritanic bile, there was a 

ruptinn of the ayer, and the breth and fylth the which doth come from men, as many 
men to be together in a lytle rome, hauyrig but little open «yeT.'’—‘Breuyaty, FoL 
xxvl, hack, quoted in the Forewords to Borde's Introduction ofJCnowledgt (E. E. T. S. 
ed,) , p. 72, To the ‘ ' stinking, noysome and vnsauory smels " in the Compter, Fennor 
attributed the ^'perpetuall sicknesse and disease in it ... it hath more sicknesses 
predominating in it, then there are in twenty French Hospitals, or at the Bathe, in the 
spring or fall of the leafe."— TAi Compters Common-Health ^ &c,, 1617. sign. C. In 
1^86, thirty-eight Portuguese prisoners of war were sent " vnto the gaole of the castell 
of Exon, and there were cast into the deepe pit and stinking dungeon." There they 
contracted the disease known as the "gaole sickenesse." All the other prisoners in 
the Jail were attacked by it, and many of them died. These Portuguese were brought 
up f^or trial at the Exeter assizes, and shortly afterwards the judge, many of the leading 
men in the county, ofheers of the court, jnT]nnen, and spectators, were seized by the 
same fatal sickness and also died. Those who were present in the court carried the 
infection home, and when John Hookei^who sent the account to Holinshed — ^wrote, 
in October of the same year, 1,586 persons bad died of this disease.~CA. 1547/2/26. 

* The petitioners complained that the Warden had fanned the profits of the Fleet to 
John Harvey and Thomas Newport, two very poor men, who extorted from them 
"new Customs, Fines, and Payments," put them in close confinement if they remon- 
strated, and deprived them of “ Meat, Drink, and other Necessaries and Commodities," 
to which, by the customs of the Fleet, they were entitled. Harv^ had the " Victualling 
and Lodging " of the Fleet ; the other profits of the prison were taken by Newport, 
who was deputy warden. In twenty-eight articles supporting the proposed bill, 
Joachim Newton, the deputy warden in 1593, was accused, inter alia, of murders.— 
Strype’s Stow, edit. 1720, vol. i. hk. iii. p. 256. 

* The report of the committee is printed in Hargrave’s State Trials, vol. ix. coll, 
*07—1x2, ed. 1776. 

’ Act IL sc. iv. 11 . 24, 25. 

* Anatomie of Abuses, p. *47. For particulars concerning the morris-dance, con- 
sult Brand's Popular Antiquities, Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, and Douce's Ulus- 
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English dancing-schools (III. v.), 

greater abomination yet, against which Stubbes and Northbroohe 
discharged volleys of condemnatory authorities, biblical, patri-^tic, theo- 
logical, or anything else that might serve the turn. This sprang from 
the ''English dancing-schools,” of which Bourbon speaks, ^ for in them 

T/i€ horrible Vice of pestiferous dauncing,” as Stubbes calls it, was 
made a serious study. Northbrooke bitterly remarked that "wee 
now in Christian countries haue schools of dauncing, howbeit that is 
no wonder, seeing also we haue houses of baudric.”* "Yea,” quoth 
Stubbes, "thei [the English] are not ashamed to erect schools of d:iu//c- 
ing, thinking it an ornament to their childrew to be expert in this noble 
science of heathen diuclrie : and yet this people glory of their christianiiie 
& integritie of life."® ^'What good,*' Northbrooke impolitely asked, 
' doth all that dauncing of yong women, holding vpon mones’ annes 
that they hop the higher?” • So grave a moralist could not, of course, 
be expected to know the name given to this sinful diversion by its 
deluded votaries, but I take it to have been the lavolta> Nor would he 
admit that these dancing-school arts had even elegance to recommend 
them. "They daunce,*' said he, "with disordinate gestures, and with 
monstrous thumping of the feete,” ® Both he and Stubbes would allow 
men to dance with men ; women with women. Such decorous gambols 
Stubbes pronounced "a very tollerable exercise.”^ Even the tolerant 
Lupton called the pupils in a dancing school, " Antickes,” and observed, 
seemingly as a reproach, that "when they arc out, I thiakc you will 
iudge as I doe, they louc the Faemininc gender more then the Miiscurme ” 
He laid it down as rule that "these Schooles leanie men to begin merrily, 
leauc off sighing, and therefore they arc players of Tragedies, not 
Comedies ; I think hoc that seldome dances, Hues well ; but he that 
neucr, Hues best.” He concluded : had rather haue my hruiy not 

dance here, for fcare my Soule should not like the Musirkc : (;iue me 
that place where all is Musicke, but no Dancing.” ** On the other Iiand, 
Sir George Buc placed dancing among the liberal arts, and wrf>te thus 
concerning it: "The art of dancing called by the ancient (Jrerians 
Orchcsticc, and Orcheatis (although Tullyin his austerity, and out of his 

traiions of Shakspeare^ Hiss. iii. An engraving of the chsirnctcn; in a morrin-tlanre*-.* 
token from an ancient window- was given in Johnson and at 

the end of Henry TV. Pt. I., and in the frontispiece to Knight’s Old KnjihHiL vol. 1. 

* Act 111. 8C. V, U. 3a, 33. 

^ A TreatUc wherein Oicing, Dauncing . . . . . . reproHtd, tS7«, «l. CoUlwr 

(Old Sh. Sao-O p. 166. 

* Anaiejniee/Ahttees, p. *54. 4 HorMrooke, Ihkl. 

« The Ucvolta is dcacrit>eil in the noteii on Henry V, in I>ouce'* /llmtrathm .y* 
Shakspeare, See tdao Sir John Davies's Onhetira, stunm 70 7®. 

* Northhrocke^ p. *71. 

^ Nortkbrooke, pp, 153, JS 4 - StuHeh p. ifiS* 

« London and the Covnirty Carbonadoed and Qnarirrd Info senerati CAaraiiefs, 
pp. 89, 90. 
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Bear-laiting (III. vii.). 

spleene towards M, Anthony, seeing him dance, said, JVemo saltat 
is notwithstanding an art & quality, not iustly obnoxious to 
that his bitter imputation : but contrariwise commendable & fit for a 
Gentleman, being opportunely and modestly vsed.” ^ 

The praise bestowed by Rambures upon the English mastiff, and 
Orleans’s reply,® remind us of a popular Elizabethan sport which the 
Puritans visited with unsparing, and, in this case, very just censure. 
In condemning music, acting, and dancing, they ignored the artistic 
element in human nature, and its ennobling influence; but we can 
sympathize with their zeal for the repression of the savage instinct 
that seeks a degrading excitement amidst scenes of blood and cruelty. 
Lord Macaulay denied that pity for the beast’s sufferings had any- 
thing to do with their opposition to bear-baiting.® In this instance, I 
think the Puritans have hardly received justice at his hands. Cer- 
tainly, Stubbes was a typital Puritan, The following passage in 
his Anatomie of Ahmes^ shows that his dislike to bear-baiting was 
not wholly due to austerity, or Sabbatarianism : “What christen 
heart ca;^ take pleasure to see one poore beast to rent, teare, and kill 
another, and all for his foolish pleasure ? And although they be bloody 
beasts to mankind, & seeke his distructio;^, yet are we not to abuse 
them, for his sake who made the?«, & whose creatures they are.” 
Time and money, he also added, are wasted in this sport. Yet bear^ 
baiting had its defenders. An anonymous writer® {temp, Jac. I.) urged 
that as seeing plays was a meet recreation for the educated, so 
was bear-baiting fit for the vulgar. The latter knew not well how to 
use the liberty which it was right that they should enjoy on holidays : 

1 The Third Vniversitit ofEnglandy ch. xliv., printed in Stow's AnnaUst ed. 1631, 

■ Act III. sc. vii, 11 . 150^155. 

S’ *'ThQ Puritan hated beaxbaiting, noL because it gave pain to the bear, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, he generally contrived to enjoy the 
double pleasure of tormenting both spectators and bear ." — History of England^ vol. I, 
cb. ii. p. x68, ed. 1858. One of the two quotations cited in support of this is not 
entitled to much weight, being written by a royalist satirist, with waggish intent. 

* P. X78. Bear-baiting was a Sunday amusement See Stubbes^ p. 179, and 
Crowley's Seleci Works, ed. J. M. Cowper, p. 17 (E. E. T. S.). 

® Quoted in a paper on the London theatres, signed Eu. Hood [Joseph Hasle- 
wood]. See the Gentleman's Magaeine, vql. Ixxxvi. Pt. I. p. 20$. In 180a, the Rt 
Hon. William Windham, M.P., opposed a bill for the abolition of bull-baiting on the 
ground that it was unfair to legislate against this amusement of the poor^ and pass 
over field sports, the amusement of the rich. He said ; '* This was an attempt to reform 
the manners of the people by those who had tried to reform the Constitution. To 
accomplish this end, two parties were combined ; the IMethodists and the Jacobins ; 
both sprung from the same ancestry ; for, the Puritan of old and the modem Jacobin 
were equally determined in their hostility, to what, in cant language, they called lewd 
sports and aristocratic pastimes.*’ Sheridan supported the bill in a humourous speech, 
but the House decided, by a majority of 13, on upholding bull-baiting and the British 
Constitution-— Magastine, vol, bodi. Pt, II. p. 953, 954. 
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therefore let them have this pastime to keep them in good humour. 
It was better that these um*uly persons should be drawn to one spot, 
where their doings could be no secret, and they could easily be found 
if wanted. 

The chief place of resort for the amateurs of bear-baiting was the 
Bear House in Paris Garden, Southwark. Hither flocked bullies, sharpers, 
drunkards, loose women, “boystrous Butchers, cutting Coblcrs, hard- 
handed Masons and the like rioting companions,” d:c. Lupton said that 
*Mdle, base persons (most commonly) that want imployinent, or else will 
not be otherwise iinploy’d, frequent this place [Paris Garden] ; . . . 
here come few that either regard their credit, or losse of time : ’ ’ ^ ike. 
Among this motley rout sellers of apples, pears, and nuts went to and fro, 
and pickpockets plied their trade. The place reeked with lobacoo- 
smokc and foul smells.^ The taste for this barbarous amuseinfnt was not, 
however, confined to people of the sort just described. Bear-baiting was 
exhibited at court. Lanchum has left us a most sprightfull)'-wriiU!n 
account of a match witnessed by him during the queen’s .sojourn at Kunil- 
worth in I 57 S * Stubbes censured gentlemen who kept inastitTs for Ij.iit- 
ing beasts, and made bets of 20, 40, or too pounds upon the issue of each 
combat.* Sir John Davies satirized a law-student for going dt*wn int»» t)»e 
arena at tbe Bear House in Paris Carden, and egging on the dogs.^* On 
August 14, i666, Pepys went there and recorded that ** one very fine went 
into the'pit, and played his dog for a %vager, which was a strange spt»rt for 
a gentleman ; ’’ &c. Although the buU’h tossing of the (logs ” was good 
sport,” yet he decided that it is a very rude and nasty pleasure,'’ ^ Al,»out 
four years later, Kvulyn was at the .same place, where he saw cock-fight- 
ing, dog-figluing, bcar-baiiing, and bullbailing. I Ic was in*Hl heartily 
weary of the rude and dirty pastime/ which he had not seen for twenty 
ycars.^ Rambures's praise of the Knglisli mast ifis was well de.ervetl. 
They were huge, grim-faced, deep-voived dogs, of imdaimtevl ermrage, 
enured to battle by frequent conflicts with savage beasts, or with men 
armed with pikestaff, club, or sworcL Three maMiffs were accounted a 

» Thr quotation beginning *'l)<>ystmwR Butchm," ftr., Is fmin 
sfranea, &c., 1^)43, prinfwl in 7 *Ae />rama anJ {Koxhurghf l.ih.) p. 

361. For the ^c^st sre lupton quotnl tihwv), p, 67. * * ‘ 

* Hontwif^ri liiHmrhtm, p. xcjy. AHitrs p. q‘hf» fittivfaton 

viewed the cnmlnta from scafTnUIingsi and gullmi-?. p- 17,1, tii rr„v^ \t*v\ 
time [fmfi, KA. Vr.)* twopenw, a jwnny, ora wan for iuliiiiv,jofi. 

— Ccovdey’s Seleei IVorAXf wJ. J. M. C 7 owt>er« p. 17 (K. K, T. s,), 

* Lrfineliam'fl I,etfer, cd. i8ax, pp. 33 - 35. Sw* hIko kathg^iN of a 

buU-bsiltlng at which the duke of WirtemUurg was pnnHini, in Hyn'n hj uttt 

by Fortipttrs, p, 46. 

^ S/Mej, p. 17B. * Kpigram 43. 

® D/ary, ed. Braybrookt^, T848, ili. 

^ Mmoirt, cd. Bray, *897, 11. 333, 


Russian hears, English diet (III, vii.). xciii 

match for a bear ; four for a lion.^ The bears vere imported from 
Russia.® The names of some who became public favourites have been 
handed down to us.® When fighting they were fastened behind, but were 
otherwise at liberty.^ 

The stupid valour of those English mastiffs, at whom Orleans mocks, 
is, the Constable tells him, a mere animal ferocity which must be kept up 
to fighting point by ‘‘great meals of beef.” ® We might have consoled 
ourselves by ascribing this derogatory judgment to national prejudice, but 
unhappily an Englishman, more candid than discreet, has borne his testi- 
mony to the existence of this fatal defect in our countrymen’s character. 
These were the warning words addressed to Edward VI., by the Rev. 
William Forrest, in the year 1548 ; 

“ Wheare they weare valiaunt / stronge / sturdy / & stowte^ 
to shoote / to wrastle / to dooe anye mannys fe&te, 
to matche all natyons / dwellinge heere abowte, 
as hitherto (manlye) they holde the chief seate ; 
if they bee pinched / and weyned from meate, 


1 J, Caius De Caniius BrUannicLs, recogn. S. Jebb, pp, 18, 19. 

® Act III. sc. vii, 1 . 154. Butler sang of his bear : 

" He was by birth, some authors write, 

A Russian, some a Muscovite ; ” &c. 

Hudihras, Pt. I. canto ii. 11 . 265, 266. 

® In a petition to James I, Hensbwe and Alleyn refer to their loss of " a goodly 
beare of the name of George Stone." Another of Alleyn's bears was known as " Little 
Besse of Bromley."— Lyson’s of London, vol. i. Pt. I, p. 70, ed. i8n. Harry 

Hunkes and Sacarson— Slender's Sacarson— are mentioned by Sir John Davies in his 
epigram " In Ihibliuni," 43. 

< HenUntr, p. 196. The following bill, found among the Alleyn papery shows 
what a liberal variety of amusements was provided by the bearwards for their patrons: 

' ' To-morrow being Thursdaie, shal he seen at the bear-garden on the Bankside, a greate 
match plaid by the gamesters of Essex, who hath challenged all coiners whatsoever, to 
plaie 5 doggcs at the single beare, for 5 pounds ; and also to wearie a bull dead at 
tire stake ; and for their better cbntent, shall have pleasant sport with the horse and 
ape. and whipping of the blind bear." 

•'VivatRex.'* 

Lyson's Environs, &c,, voL L Pt, I. p. 68. The pleasantry spedfied above as 
“ whipping of the blind bear " is described by ffenizner, p. 197, q^uoted Y 
216. 

® We learn from Fynes Moryson that "hennes," rabbits, venk ^^^--white 
meats, were much eaten in England. Brawn was a peculiarly English xnstf. He does 
not mention beef.— Pt. III. p. 149. To the other evidence on this 
important subject, (see Introd. p. xxlx. and note 5), 1 here add Defoe’s : 

"The Climate makes them Terrible Eind Bold ; 

English Beef their Courage does uphold ; 

No Danger can their Daring Spirit pall. 

Always provided that their Belly's full." 

'The True Bom Englishman, Part H, IL 11—14, ed, 1703. 
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Iwisse, 0 Kynge / they, in penurye thus penrle, 
shall not bee able / thye Royalvne to dcfcnde. 

Owre Englische nature / cannot lyve by Rooatis, 
by Theater / herbys / or suche beggerye baggage : 
that maye well seme for vile owtelandische Cooatis ; 
gecue Englische men meate / after their old vsagc, 

Beeif, Mutton, Veale, to cheere their courage, 
and then I dare j to this byll sett my hande : 
they shall defende this owrc noble Englande.” 

Sir (=Rev.) Wm. Forresfs PUasaimt Poesye of Princelic Practise^ 
MS. Reg. 17 D hi., If. 61, back. Since printed in Herrtage’s Part I. of 
England in the Reign of Hen. V//I., E. E. T. Soc. 1^578, p. xcv^. 

Shaksperc, by the mouth of Gower, ^ has exposed the paltry arts of a 
swaggerer, or military bully ; a social pest common enough in the tlays 
of the great war with Spain. Some thirty years before, Ascham had 
seen such a blustering Tbraso among the courtiers ; and h;ul noted his 
brave looks, to which a slouinglie busking, or an ouerstaring frounced 
hed,^^ gave effect* His ordinary discourse bristled with technical military 
terms, and affectedly blasphemous oaths like ** Renounce me/* Refine 
me.” * If, when he was present, the talk took a warlike turn, he at once 
seized the opportunity for descanting upon his exploits past and future. 
The foes who had fallen by his hand, the campaigns he had btren engaged 
in, the honours he had won ; his schemes for the roconquest France, 
and for driving the Spaniard from the Indic.s and the Turk from Con- 
stantinople,— such were the subjects upon which his lofty imagination 
expatiated.* He would often mention, with an easy air, the name of some 
distinguished general under whom he had served,^ If anyone angered 
him, his menaces were terrible : « Ho threatens sbibs and death, with 
hart, wounds and blood; yet a bloody nose hath made him call for a 
Chirurgion." * Perhaps our swaggerer lacked the means for maintaining 
the life of gentlemanlike indolence which befitted his dignity. In that 
case a little light labour with a picklock, or some false dice, might serve 
to redress the balance of envious Fortune/ Or he wmiW meet you on 
the highway, and, with tremendous oaths, demand your purse.* There 
1 Act nr. sc. Vi. u, 70-^83. 

» ScMmaster, 1570, ArtK*r's ed. p. 54. Written Ivtwr^ 

» Sir John Davies's epigram “ Ut (S.'illum/* 04^ alv» fii^m 

BlackfHars, quoted In a note on this epigram in Dr. Gniwm'H of 
vol ii, p. 33, (Early English Poets). And compare Taylor's ef W,irr4 in tlm 
Spenser Sodef/s ed. of his worits. p 367. 

* Timts WlMtU, i6x4-*6i 6, ed, J. M. Cowper, pp, 34, 35 K. T. S ). 

° Decker's Cuits Jf/emiook, rdop, chap. v. pp. 37, ed. 1863. 

« Rowlands's Dio^ines lantAorne, 1807, sign. H 3. 

» ma. 

» Rowlands’! Z^fche io it; for Ut Sta^hye, 1804. sign. D 3. 
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The swaggerer^ 

were some striking vicissitudes in his lot, but he bore them philosophically. 
Samuel Rowlands, a dose observer of his character, remarked : He 
scornes to dwell in a suite of apparell a weeke : this day in sattin, to- 
morow in sackdoath : one day all new, the next day all seamrent : now 
on his backe, anon at the brokers : and this, by his reckning, is a gentle- 
mans humour.” ^ Such were the humours of a swaggerer : his outward 
semblance Rowlands has described in the following lines ; 

The Picture of a Swagerer. 

A Bedlam looke, shag haire, and staring eyes, 

Horse coursers tongue, for oths and danrned lyesj 
. A Pickt-hatch paire of pockey lymping legs,. 

And goes like one that fees in shackels begs. 

A Nose that smoketh with Tabacco still, 

Stincking as lothsome as doth Hecla HilL 
His fist with hangmans fire-worke closely fill’ d, 

His itching backe, with Bridewell medicine kill’d. 

His rapier pawn’d, — ^that borowed, which he weares,— 

And dares not see a Sergeant for his earesi 
His richest ware-house is a grcasie pocket, 

And two-pence in Tabacco still doth stocke it ; 

His bootes ^ that keepe his legs from nakednes, 

(Houlding a paire of stockins but excesse) 

Came to him from a friend that late did dye, 

Being indeed a Tybume legacy, 

F or there they cap'red to their owners paine, 

And there he meanes to bring them backe againe. 

Which showes some conscience in the cursed crew, 

That will not cheate the hangman of his due.” ^ 

1613 (?). Sami, Rowlands. More Knaues yet ^ The Knaues of Sfades 
and Diamonds. Sign. £ 2, back, 

^ Rowlands's Diogines Lanthomt, sign. B s. 

9 "You thatweare BooteSi and Ginglers at your bcelcs, 

Yet when you ride, your coatch bath but two wbeeles." 

Rowlanda’s Loohe io it: for He SiaJbbt ye, sign. D s. 

* This portrait requires two more touches. Taylor said of these gentry ; 

* ' Some like Dominican I<etters 
goe. 

In scarlet from the top 

to toe.” &C, 

Taylor's Dogge of Warre, Spenser Soc, ed. of his Works, p. 367, They also affected 
a sharp-pointed beard, called, from its shape, the stiletto beard. Sec Malone’s note 
on a beard of the general's cut " in the Variorum Sh,t vol. xvii. p. 366, ed. itSax. 
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Dramatization of Heiirjj rcigiK 

XI. Stage-History of Henry V. Skikspcro’s Henry K was 
preceded by two or three plays dealing with the same subject. From 
one of these, namely, T/ie Fainovs Victories of Henry the fifths Shakspere 
took some hints.^ It was licensed in 1594 . Two years before that dale 
Nash® noticed a play on Henry V. which had, we find, a scene in it 
resembling one in the Faimns Victories. Another play is known to us 
by name only. In Hcnslowe's accounts it appears as ‘^harey the fifte 
life and death,” acted by the Lord Admiral’s players on the 26th of May, 
1597*® From the reference made by the Chorus to the earl of Hssex’s 
campaign in Ireland, we may fairly assume that the Shaksporiaii 
Henry V. was acted before September, 1599 . We have no theturiral 
notices of Henry V, for more than a century after thi.s date. Lord ( )rrcry’s 
Henry K, presented at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1664, was an entirely 
different play, 4 but some fragments of the Shaksperian drama were worked 
into Aaron Hill’s Henry the or the Conquest of France by the Knj^Ush^ 

acted at Drury Lane in 1723. Hill omitted all the comic scones, except 
that in which the French nobles boast of to-morrow’s triumph. T<.> 
supply the place of these omissions, he enlarged the Dauphin’.s and the 
princess Katherine’s parts ; and added a new chameter, named I larriot, 
who is a niece of Lord Scroop, and a cast-off mistress of the king, wluun 
she follows to France, disguised in boy’s clothes. Henry is .supposed to 
have visited FriUice before the time at which the play opens, an<l, under 
the assumed name of Owen Tudor, tp have won the i)rinees»’s love,® 
Henry V. was acted at Goodman’s Field.s on November 2d, 1735, 
but whether this was Shakspere’s or Miir.s play has not been asa'rtained, 
for the chiiracters are not recorded. (Jeneste believe<l it to be .Shak .spore’s 
Henry V, because Giffard, who was then manager of that theatre, hinl 
very good judgment in the revival of plays,® About thi.i time a nmewc<l 
interest in iShak.spere had arisen, due, perhap.s, to the puldicaiirm, sinre 
the beginning of the 18th century, of five critical editiuns of hL pl.iys. 
Some ladies of rank and distinct'um formed a .Shake«pcar t.'lub, in order 
to raise by subscription the nccessiiry funds ft>r placing his pliys on the 
stage.’^ Kin^ John and Fichard freed from the porvcrsitins of 

A See above, pp. x ; xviii, note ; xxviii, note 8 ; xxix, noti* 5 ; l|, hi, liif. 

® " Whnt a glorious thing it is to haiut Ilitniy ilm Fifth n-pownuTfi on the Magw, 
IiMifling the Fieiiuh king jmstjiicr, and fimdiig !;oih iilm and ih« ludphin swrare 
fcaUie,"— Pennilme, 151^, 4‘tl, Collier (Ohi Sh. Sia*.), p. Oo. t'CHnpjirw the 
lost seme of the h\mous in Iliuhti’s Sh, Pi. 11. vol. 1, p. jyh. 

* Varierum Shakspere^ hi. 30;. A play, lieheveri by M.Uomf 10 dm 

Victories, w»tt pcrfortimal on t\vi adih uf Novemlmr, p. 303. 

* 1^ Genesw's Ammiefihe Hn^ityh AVir^v, 1. 53. 

® HiU'g play 1 b tuwlyied lu Ui. 119 ^ 13^, 

* It woo aeUsd seven nights sucict«siv«ty.— hi. 48a. On FiiIk 5. 

Hen. V. & Levef^s 0 ;^ra ” were played ill Gtxxtmnrt's-Fiidclfl, tUHtUman's 

vi. 98* On April 13, ** K, Hen. & /.iw his oum A'liw/.*'"— Id. p. ^34. 

^ Whincop gives ihh ftocouiu of the club- *' EMiies dm Honour doiw to Shuki* 


Performances of Sfiaksper^s Henry V. xcvii 

Cibber and Tate, were revived at Covent Garden ; and on Feb. 23, 1738, 
the genuine Henry V., which, according to the bills, had not been acted 
for forty years, was also presented there.^ In Decen^ber, 174.7, when it 
was acted for the first time at Drury Lane, the cast included Barry as 
the King, Macldin as Fluellen, and Yates as Pistol. Garrick spoke the 
Choruses.® On Nov. 13, 1761, when the remembrance of the coronation 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte was still fresh in the public mind, 
Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, produced a representation of 
Henry the Fifth’s coronation procession from the Abbey. Mrs. Bellamy 
played Katherine, and afterwards walked in the procession as the newly- 
crowned queen.® The pageant was most favourably received by the 
spectators, and was repeated twenty-three times consecutively. Besides 
the coronation procession, a champion mounted on a real horse formed part 
of the closing spectacle on the 22nd of September, 1769.* In 1789, 
Kemble’s revised version of Henry F. was performed at Drury Lane. A 
contemporary review noticed it in these rather cool terms. “ October I. 
King Henry V. was revived at Drury Lane, and in a manner very 
creditable to both the Manager and the Theatre. The part of King 
Henry was performed by Mr. Kemble, who sustained the dignity and 
importance of the English Hero in a manner which deserved and obtained 
the approbation of the audience. FlueUin was not disgraced by Mr. 
Baddeley, and the other performers did at least justice to their parts.” ® 

Spear's Memory by the Monument [in Westminster Abbey] erected to it as afore men- 
tioned, a still greater was done it, about the same Time, by the Ladies of Great 
Britain^ when some of the first Quality, eminent likewise for their Beauty, Virtue, 
and just Taste, of which this is a Proof, entered into a Society, and distinguish’d 
themselves by the Name of the Srakespear Club, in order to support his Plays 
on the Stage, while the greatest Part of the Town were encour^ng ridiculous 
Pantomimes and French Dancers."— Lirjf 0/ all the English Dramatic Poets, 1747, p. 
146. “ They bespoke, every weds, some favourite play of this great writer ; " &c.— 
Davies's Life of Garrick, vol. i. p, 20, ed. i8o9. There seems to have been an 
opposition Fletcher Club. In Fielding’s Historical Eegister, ad fin.. Medley says : 
"and you, ladies, whether you be Shakespeax's Ladies, or Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Ladies, 1 hope you will mate sdlowances for a leheaisaJ," &c. 

X Acted four times successively, and three times afterwards. The cast is given in 
Geneste, iii. 555. 

* Geneste, Iv. 235. • Id. iv. 647. ^ Id. v. 376. 

V European Magcmine, xvL 399. The Prompier’^ToSsed. Kemble and Miss Collins, 
—the latter played Queen Isabel,— but disapproved of Baddel^s Fluellen,— 
vi. 579. Bouden did not think that even Kemble’s Coriolanus ' exceeded his ‘ ' ro3ral 
HaL” As a coup de Theatre, his starting up from prayer at the sound of the 
trumpet, in the passage where he states bis attempted atonement to Richard the 
Skteond, formed one of the most spirited excitements that the stage has ever 
displayed.'— off. P. Kemlle, vol. ii. p. B. Of Kemble's revision of Henry 
V, (ed. 1769) I here subjoin a specimen. Line-numbeis from the Cambridge Sh:— 

No Chorus to Act. 1 . 

Omit L i. xx ‘ being valued thus ’ to so, ' cup and all ; ' 34 * The couises,’ to 68 
' perfected ; ' i 7a, 'He seems indifferent,’ and 96, 7. 

C h 



xcviii Performers in Hknry V, 

Henry Vi was revived at Covcnt Garden in 1803 and i8it. Kemble 
again appeared as the King. On its revival at the same theatre in 1819, 
and 1839, Macready acted the King.i In 1859, Mr. Charles Kean revived 
Henry V, with elaborate scenic effects, at the Princess’s Theatre ; and 
the play has recently (1879) been produced at Drury Lane by Mr. George 
Rignold.^ 

Of the actors who appeared in Hen?y V, we have no authentic 
record earlier in date than 1738, when the play was revived at Covent 
Garden. On this occasion Delane, a handsome and popular young actor, 
personated the King.® King Henry was one of Barr/s chief characters,^ 
and Smith, a rehned and graceful actor, was also successful in this part.^ 
Elliston, we are told by his biographer, rivalled Kemble in his conception 
of Hotspur and Henry V., displaying in them romantic gallantry of tone 

A id, 24-a8, 30-a, 34, i 35, 38, 4^S5» 63, 66-88 Did hold/ 89), 93-5. Be- 

sides, 

1. loo-xzo * Gracious lord ' are given to Muceter^ 

L XXI-XX4 are given to Gloster, 

1. XZ3-Z9X arc given to Wesimortland, 
h iaS-*3* are given to Hxeier, 

OMiT'j^l, 138, to * to US' i4Sr tSo~x 
,1 x66 to ^ 0x3 * Therefore to B'rance.’ 

«• i to ‘ epitaph ' 030. 

M 264-5. 

064 ‘And tell him that m undersiand,* 

Omit 270-3, 276-7, 28x-a07, 309*3x0.— [F. J. FJ 

> Oct. 2$, 1803.— vU. 6xa March 4, iBzx.— Af. viH. 232. Oct, 4, 1819. 
— /(f. ix. 41, June xo, 1839.—*^ King Hemry the Fifth," in AU ihe Year N. 

S., vol. xxiiL p, 514. 

® Gensste did not index all the pcrfonnauces of ffenty Y» reconled in hii work. 
The following list is compiled ffom Geneste. Covknt Gaxi>ri« : Feb, 23, March 

6, Dec. s, aa, 173B ; Jan. xt, 1739; March xx, 1740; April 19, *744 ; Nov, 18, Dec. 
x*F X745 ; Jew- *6, FUb, 19, 24, Nov. ap, 30^ 1750 ; April 17, ? May 8, 1754 (WU 

me ) ; Feb. 18, Dea 3, 1755 ; Nov, s. *757 ? April 19, 1758 ; Frij. x. April 25, Dee. 08, 
1759 J Nov. x8, X760 ; Nov. 13, 1761 ; xa, Oct. x6, X76a ; Feb, xs. * 7 ^ ; 54 epi. 
aa, 1766 j Sept, aa, 1767; Sept, aa, X769 ; OcU 35, X770 ; May xx, Sept, ax, xyyB. 
Jan. I, Sept, ao, 1779 ; May ao, X78a ; Got. 25, 1803 ; Maroh#, x8tx i Nov. x. 1813 ; 
Oct. 4, 1819. Drvrv Lanr : Dec. x6— 18, 31, x 747 ; Oct. 13. 1748 ; Oct. t, 5, la, 19, *6. 
Nov. a, 9, 16, 03, Dec. 7. aS, 1789 (most pf then dates from dead, 1789) ; Oct, 

7, X790 ; Oct. 17, X79X (D, U Company at Haymarkcl); Sept. 23, 1794 j X>ec. 14. x8ox ; 

ljune a, i8a5 ; March 8, *830. HayMARXRT ; Sept. 5, 1803. Bath : April 17, 1777 ; 
July 29, X793 C^*o 4 ^rieen) June 7f * 798 ; March xo, x8ox, UVEKfiOOL : July a6, 
X773. Dublw ; Pdb. a8, 17SS *8. xo^ Irish money, taken). The dales oC Um 
following pexfiiriuMoet of ffemy K m taken tcom the peper in Aid ike Year AeunA , 
referred to at p, aeviH, note x. SADuni'a WsLU : QvmtB Thratrb: 

1876, WiwnaoR Castlb ; (SedWa Welb Compaxiy and eoma members of Mr C- 
Kean's tioop) Nov. xo. 1853. MANCHgam ; xaya. Nitw YoiK ; 1873. 

* Oenmie, Hi. 555, and Iv. 307, 308, 

^ /d. V, 570. First appearanoe as King Henry V., Dae. x6. T74y*-A/. iv. 235. 

®/d.vl.4S3. FlrstappearanqeasKtagHeniyV., Feb, 18. 1755. 


Theatrical costumes^ Pistols leaver^ 
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and action combined with dignity.^ Hippisley, who as a rule gave free 
scope to his great comic genius, carefully avoided any buffoonery in his 
representation of Fluellen.® It is scarcely possible to outdo Pistol, and in 
this, his best part, Theophilus Cibber excited great mirth by ** a ridiculous 
importance of deportment, with turgid action, long immeasurable strides, 
extravagant grimaces, and the sonorous cant of the old Tragedizers.*'^ 
Mrs. Macklin played the Hostess, and was unequalled in the description 
of FalstafFs death * Afterwards Mrs. Pitt gained distinction in this 
part® Garrick often delivered the Choruses. They were, on one 
occasion, undertaken by Henderson, who recited them with much 
correctness and energy.® 

The gorgeous apparel worn by the Elizabethan actors compensated 
in some degree for the total absence of stage illusions to which I have 
adverted above. In an inventory of the theatrical costumes belong- 
ing to the Lord Admiral's men, we find, under date the loth of 
March, 1598: ''Item, Harey the fyftes dublet. Item, Harey the 
lyftes vellet gowne." And again, under March 13, 1598 : " Item, Harye 
the V, sattin dublet, layd with gowld lace.”’^ Custom required that 
Pistol should wear a hat of preposterous size. Nokes, an actor at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, caused much laughter by presenting himself in a 
hat larger than Pistol’s.® More than a century later, the facetious Francis 
Grose, in his advice to young officers, thus refers to this stage tradition : 

^ Elliston Papers, ed. G. Raymond, in Ainsworih’s Madame, iv. 30. First 
appearance as King Henry V., Sept. 5, 1803. 

* Geneste, iv. 953. Fim appearance as Fludlen, Feb. 33, 1738. 

■ 533 - Fkst appearance as Pistol in Henry V,t March ir, 1740. 

* SSS- Geneste refers to the Dramatic Cnwr» " 1747, 1748, Probably 
Hostess in Henry 5th.” — Geneste, iv. 536. 

■ Id. vii. 76. First appearance os Hostess in Htnry V, (?) May B, 1754 (biU pints 

0 tt), 

• On Jan. x, X779,— Gwtar*, vi, 91, G. refers to Ireland's Memoirs of Hendtrson* 
Besides those mentioned in the text, the following celebrated actors and actresses 
are recorded Geneste^in his lists of their impersonations— as having played parts 
hiJffmry V. 

King //fl*ry«sWroughton, 1778 ;«» Conway, XB13. Archbishop if Canterbury 
mo Chapman, X738 ; = Ddane, 1747 ?*“ Hull, 1778, J^/tteffen =* Yates, X748 ; s 

Sbuter, 1754; Edwin. X777- Woodward, 1744 .'“'•Yates, 1747 .*« Quick 

X77B ; — Suett, 1789; .^Thcmaa Knight, 1793. « Edward Knight, 1835. The 

BcymaMiss HaHam (Mis. Mattocks), 173B. Dauphin ms "Woodmxd, 1745 
Havard, X747, Queen a/ France omUrs, Horton, 1750. Hostess^ Mrs. Davenport, 
1803. Chorusom Ryan, 1750. X754 —Powell, 1767 ; » Dimond, 1777 ; =. HuU, 1779. 
In Bell's Shakspere, vol. xii.| there is a character plate (dated 1785] of Mrs, Siddons as 
the princess Katherine. 

^ VarioT^m Shakspert, iii. 309, 316. 

• Gent. Mag. xxii. aoo. In order to outdo this drollety at the rival bouse. NcU 
Gwyn, by Diyden's direction, wore a hat '• the circumference of a hinder coach 
wheel," while speaking the prologue to his Aurengeibt^ at the Theatre Royal.— /^«2. 
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Time-Analysis (I. i. — II. iii.). 

** Ever since the days of Antient Pistol, we find that a large and broad- 
rimmed beaver has been peculiar to heroes. A hat of this kind worn 
over your right eye, with two large dangling tassels, and a proportionate 
cockade and feather, will give you an air of courage and martial 
gallantry/ 

XII. Time-Analysis of Henry K "Dsy 1. Act L sc, i. and ii. 
London. In Act I. the unity of time has been respected. 

JFirst about fifteen months during which England pre- 

pares for war. 

Day 2. Act II. sc. i. Near the Bocal's Head, Eastchcap. Morning, 
Nymbids Bardolph Good-morrow.^^ We may, I think, fairly assume 
that Bardolph's promise of a breakfast (1. 12 ) is to be fulfilled at once. 
Breakfast — an unusual meal in the Elizabethan age® — would not be 
later than 8 a.m. The Boy enters and tells Pistol and the Hostess that 
FalstafF is very sick. The Hostess hurries out, and soon returning, 
entreats Pistol and the others to “ conu in quickly to Sir John/' From 
the words “come in,'' I infer that this scene is laid near the Boar's Head, 
Sir John's old haunt. Pope ended Act I. with this scene.* 

Sicond interval. About twenty-four hours. Falstaff died “ between 
twelve and one." It is unnecessary, I think, to suppose that a longer 
interval elapses between sc, i. and iL<^ 

Day 8. Act II. sc. ii. Southampton. Morning. The Chronicles 
merely state that the nobles' plot was revealed to Henry “the night 
before the daie appointed ” ® for the embarkation of his army. When 
sc. ii. ends, the spectator is instantly transported to London. 

Act II. sc. iii. London. Morning. N yin warns his companions— 
who have been listening to the Hostess's account of FalsufTs last 

1 Advht U iht Queers 0/ tJu British and Irish Armits, 1789, p, 79, Written «vn 
the same plan as Swift’ .s Directions it> Serpanis, 'Phe valiant c.\pt.kin, wht>m Hutkriric 
Random met with on his journey to London, had a hat *• very much of the uixe and 
cock of Pistol's.’ Bandom, vol. I. ch. xi* 

* The parliament of Leienster— dramatized In Act 1. sc. ii.— aswuhlcd on *♦ tha 
last dfiio of April!/' X4i4*—C’A. 545/3/7* Henry invuded France in Auguu, 1415. 

* Harrison [New Sh. Soc, cU.), Pt. I. p, i6a. 

* I subjoin hia note; ** JUtwetn this and the /ortjtoinjf Han* (Act I, W. ii.), in ait 
the editions hitherto is inserted the Chorus which / have posipotid, 7‘Au/ Ckorns 
mani/sstly is intended to advertise the Speeta/ors 0/ the Chanjfe of the Scene io 
Southampton, and therefore ouyht to be pladd just before that Ckan^e^ and not here^ 
where the Scene is stiti continued in l^ondon.*'— Pope's Shakepere, cd. % Iv. 

® Mr. Daniel thinks that on Interval of at least a week should be allowed for 
Falst^s "stokness, death, and burial."— Anafysit of ileney K Ihu u few 
hoare' serious i\\nm might be enough to cany off Sir John, worn out by age, dissipation, 
and hwt-grief. 1 do not think that his followers— Bardolph, perhaps, excepted > eared 
enough for him to stay for his funeral. It Is unlikely tluu Ite left any legacios, or loose 
cash to be searched for and » conveyed/’ 

® Ch. 548/T/7a 
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Time-Analysis (II. iv. — III. iv.). 

moments — ^that it is time to set out for Southampton. In sc. ii. Henry 
says, ‘*We will aboard to-night.” Fynes Moryson, a contemporary of 
Shakspere, states that in the southern and western parts of England 
post-horses could be obtained at every ten miles, and that a traveller 
able to bear the fatigue could ride at the rate of about ten miles an 
hour.^ The distance byroad from London to Southampton is 75 miles. 
Nym and his comrades could reach Southampton in time for the 
embarkation. 

Third intervaU Henry sails for France, ^ lands near Harfleur, and 
sends an ultimatum, by Exeter, to Charles VI. When announcing 
Henr/s arrival (II. iv. 141 — 143), Exeter speaks as though the king were 
near at hand, and we may therefore, perhaps, infer that the French 
court was then at Rouen. 

Day 4 . Act IL sc. iv. ? Rouen. The first French council of war. 
Exeter delivers Henry's ultimatum. 

Fourth interval About a month.^ Siege of Harfleur. The town is 
on the point of capitulating when Act III. opens. 

Day 6 . Act III. sc. L, iL, and iii. Harfleur. In sc. i. we witness the 
last of the many assaults upon Harfleur, There are no intervals between 
sc. i., ii., and iii. While Henry’s captains are conversing in sc. ii., the 
town sounds a parley- Thereupon (sc. iii.) Henry enters and demands 
an immediate (L 33) surrender. The governor of Harfleur^ despairing 
of help, opens his gates, and the English march in.* 

Fifth interval. Allow time for the march towards Calais, begun on 
tbe day after (III. iii. 57, 58) the surrender of Harfleur.® 

[Act III. sc, iv. The French King's palace, I agree with Mr. 
Daniel in supposing that this scene should be referred to the interval 
following Day 4. After the negotiations for a marriage between Henry 
and Katherine had been broken off (Chorus III. 28 — 31), it was no 
longer necessary that the princess should leam English. Yet here she . 
has her first lesson in it.®] 

1 England towards the South, and in the West parts, and from London, to 
Barwiekt vpon the confines of Scotland, Post-hoises are established at eueiy ten miles 
or thereabouts, which they ride a false gallop after some ten miles an howei some- 
times," &c. — Itinerary, Pt. HI. p, 61. 

* In Z595, Bynes Moryson sailed from Dieppe to Dover in 14 hours. — 
Itinerary, Pt. 1 . p. 197. An average passage, perhaps. N.B, The ship was drawn 
out of the Haven of Dieppe by a boat, p. 196. 

® Harfleur was surrendered "on the dale of saint Maurice (Sept, as), being the 
seuen and thirtith dale after the siege was first laid,— CA. sso/a/i." 

^ The historical dates are given above, pp. xad, xxii. 

® The historical dates are given above, p. xxiii, note x. 

® Dr. Nicholson bas suggested to me that Charles VI.— piotared, he thinks, by 
Shakspere, as a timid, irresolute man— would be likely to keep the marriage in prospect 
as still possible. Granting this, it is strange that Katherine did not begin learning 



cii Time~Anahjsis (III. v. — IV. iii,). 

Day 6. Act III. sc. v, Rouen. See IL 54, 64. The second 
French council of var. News of the passage of the Soixime has been 
received at Rouen. 

Sixth interval, A day or two. March to Calais continued. 

Day 7 . Act III. sc. vi. The Temoise, Pas dc Calais. October 24.^ 
It was drawing toward night (vi. 179—181) when the army moved for- 
ward in order to encamp on the farther side of the river. 

Seventh interval. The English resume their march and encamp. 
The French also encamp. 

Act III. sc. vii. to 1 . 97, The French camp near Agincourt. Wit- 
combat between the Dauphin and the Constable. At “midnight ( 1 . 97) 
the Dauphin goes out to arm himself. 

Day 8. Act III. sc. vii. from I. 97 to 1 . 134, inclusive. Same place. 
Just after midnight Orleans takes up his cousin's cudgels. 

Eighth intervaL Nearly two hours elapse from the Dauphin^s exit at 
midnight (L 97) to the end of the scene, when Orleans says that it is two 
o'clock. Orleans's last quip ( 1 . 134) seems either to have silenced the 
Constable, or obliged him to find some other subject for raillery, not .set 
down by Shakspere. The action is supposed to be resumed when the 
messenger enters. 

Act III. sc. vii. L 135 to end. Same place. Two a.m. The French 
nobles scoff at the English. 

Ninth intervaL About four hours. The clocks strike three (Chorus 
IV. 15), We may suppose that the incidents represented in Act IV, sc. 
i. follow each other in unbroken sequence ; the scene l)eing thus limited 
by the time necessary for its performance. If so, sc. i. opens shortly 
before daybreak. Sec IL S7, 88. Or intervals may be imagined between 
these incidents, in order that the hours from 3 a.m. to about 6,30 a.m. 
may be accounted for. 

Act IV. sc. i. The English camp near Agincourt. Early morning. 

Tenth tnUrvalm The Constable’s words (sc, ii.| last line) show that 
the morning was far advanced when this scene ends. Compare also 
Orleans’s exclamation at the opening of sc, ii. According to the Chronicles, 
the French awaited the signal for battle “ till the houre betwoeno nine 
and ten of the clocko,”* 

Act IV. sc. ii. The French camp. Morning. The battle is imminent 
when the Constable rushes out. 

Act IV. sc. iii. The field of battle. Morning. The English were, 

I presume, drawn up outside their camp before this scene opens. 
See ii. 14, While Henry animates his men, the Constable hastily 

English bdbre. Since the dose of Act II, there has been a letvm emhtasv to Hcnnr 
V., and Harfleur hu been besieged and taken. 

1 The battle was fought on the ** day of Crispin Criipianiss (Oct. »«). See IV. 


Time-Analysis (IV, iv. — V. ii.). ciii 

marshals the French, and during- the remainder of the scene— from 1. 
68 to end — ^the two armies face each other on the field of battle, A brief 
delay is caused by Montjoy^s mission. York receives the command of 
the vaward, and Henry thereupon advances against the French. See 
last lines. 

Eleventh interval. About six hours. The last phases of the battle 
are represented in sc. iv,, v., vi., and viL (i— 68). The Chronicles 
record that by about 4 p.m. the residue of the French army had quitted 
the field. 

Act IV. sc. iv., v., vi., and vii. Same place. Afternoon. For a 
comparison of these scenes with the Chronicles^ with especial reference 
to the connection of sc. v., vi., and vii., I beg to refer the reader to pp. 
xl — xlii of this Introduction, 

Twelfth interval. An hour or two. The heralds went out at vii. 
123, but they could hardly have numbered the prisoners and the slain in 
less time. In the mean while, Williams and Fluellen are searching for 
Gower, whom the king wishes to see. See 11. 158, and 175, 176, 

Act IV. sc. viiL Before King Henry’s pavilion. In the last scene 
Fluellen was told to bring Gower to the royal tent. During the last 
interval, Williams has found Gower and delivered the king’s summons. 
He now (viii. i) enters, congratulating his captain. They are nearing the 
pavilion when Fluellen — who has hitherto sought in vain for Gower — 
meets them. Warwick — who has kept Fluellen in sight during the 
interval — then enters, and is followed by Henry and Exeter, who have 
been in another part of the field (vU. 190, 191), and are now returning 
to the pavilion. 

Thirteenth internal. Rather more than four months. The only facts 
which can be relied on are : That France was the scene (V. L 92), and 
March 2 the day (V. i. 2 and 9 — 13. March i is St. David’s day) of 
Pistol’ s castigation. Mr. Danid brackets sc. i. in Act V., supposing it to 
have taken place a few days after the battle. But he suggests that Pistol, 
with Fluellen and Gower, might have remained in garrison at Calais till 
the following year. I accept this explanation, although it is very possible 
that Shakspere didn’t care to adjust his St. David’s day to the almanack. 

Day 9. Act V. sc. i. France. Fluellen tells Pistol little piece of 
my desires.” 

Fourteenth interval. Nearly four years and two months. Henry 
returns to France and carries on the war. Peace negotiations are at 
last set on foot, and in the next scene we witness their successful issue. 

Day 10. Act V. sc. ii. Troyes in Champagne. May 20, 1420. 
Henry and Katherine arc affianced. 

This play embraces a period of about six years, from the opening of 
the parliament at Leicester, April 30, 1414, to Henry’s betrothal to 
Katherine, May 20, 1420, I arrange the action and intervals thus : 



civ Summary of Tivic-uinalysis, 

1st Chorus. Prologue, 

Day I. Act I. sc. i.| and iL 

2nd Chorus. Interval, 

Day 2, Act II. sc. i. 

IntcnHiL 

„ 3. Act 11 . sc. ii., and iii. 

InfcntaL 
4. Act 11 . sc. iv. 

3Td Chorus. Interval, 

Day 5. Act III. sc. i. to iii. 

Interval, 

[Act III. sc. iv. Interval following Day 4.] 

,, 6. Act 111 . sc. V. 

Interval, 

f, 7. Act 111 , sc. vi. 

Intert/al. 

,/ „ Act in. sc. vii. tr> 1 , 97. 

„ S. Act HI. sa vii. 1 . 97 to 1 134. 

Interval, 

II ,1 Act HI. sc. vii. 1 . 135 to end. 

4tli Chorus. Interval, 

Day 8. Act IV. sc. i, 

Inicnnxl, 

II II Act IV. sc. li.| and iiL 
Interval, 

f „ Act IV. sc. iv., V., vl, and viL 
Interval, 

„ „ Act IV, .sc. viii. 

Sth CnoRU.s. hitcrval. 

Day 9, Act V, sc. u 

Interval, 

Day JO. Act V. «c. il* 

6ib Chorus. Kpilogu<^ 

Having now considered the particular aspects whence this play n\Ay 
be regarded, a few points in it, of a less special nature, niay lie briefly 
touched upon. In dealing with Henry the Fifth*s reign, Shakspere's 



The King in Hen ry V. Comic scenes. Chronology. cv 

power as a dramatist had little scope for display, because, as I have 
already observed, the epic element predominates in that part of our 
history. In the reigns of John, Richard IT., Henry VI., and Richard 
III., there is good store of matter both for plot and tragedy. The 
reign of Henry IV, is a chronicle of political intrigue blended with 
tragedy of a less sombre cast. But in the annals of Henry V. little else 
is recorded save wearisomely painful details of battles and sieges. The 
conspiracy against Henry is the only tragic incident^ available as a 
contrast to the somewhat monotonous prosperity of his career. Having, 
then, to deal with a subject almost void of dramatic interest, Shakspere 
concentrated all his power upon the portraiture of the King. A special 
feature in this play is the chorus before each act, a device which suited 
his purpose of presenting Henry’s character in its fulness to the audience, 
for — as Gervinus remarks — Shakspere is thus enabled “to place the hero 
of his poem in the splendid heroic light in which from his unassuming 
nature he cannot place himself, and in which, when arrived at the height 
of his fame, he expressly wishes not to be seen by those around him.” ^ 
The other personages are slightly sketched, and appear as satellites or 
foils to the central figure. Flucllcn is a new and original study, but his 
nature was not many-sided enough to permit him to take a large share 
in the action. 

The comic scenes have no organic connection with the play like 
the similar scenes in Henry IV, In Henry IV, Shakspere had to draw 
the character of a wild young prince : hence a primary necessity for 
bringing vividly before us the men who were the prince’s compamons. 
The incidental comic scenes in Henry V, serve merely to vary the same- 
ness of the historical action, and give more reality to the events by 
associating them with ordinary human interests and people. Doubtless 
Shakspere did well in not redeeming his promise of indulging us with 
one more glimpse of Falstaff. Unity of conception and truth to nature 
alike forbade Sir John’s reformation. All our laughter must have been 
swallowed up in pity at the contrast between Falstaff in his dishonoured 
old age, and the martial figures of the new generation, full of chivalrous 
enthusiasm and devotion to their country. 

Wc do not find in Henry V, the contempt for chronology exhibited 
in the First Fart of Henry VI, A dramatist may be allowed the license 
of sometimes referring distinct events to one time, — if they be not very 
remote from one another, — in order to avoid cutting up his play into too 
many scenes, and also for the sake of giving greater dramatic effect to 
his incidents. Thus, if Exeter’s embassy had been dramatized in its 

I It may he that Shakspere’s sense of an abiding irony in the nature of things— 
take, as examples, the gravediggers' talk in Hmnlct, and the porter’s soliloquy in 
Macbeih-AsA him to place the discovery of the nobles’ plot between two comic scenes 
in low life. 

® Qervlniis’s Shahespeare Commeniarks, p. 3391 ed. 1875. 

C i 



cvi Historic position. Place in Shakspcrc^s 7,7id Period, 

chronological order, Shakspcre must either have brought the duke in 
again upon much the same errand, or have sacrificed the impressive 
entry that interrupts the deliberations of Charles VI. and his council. 

Henry V is the centre round which the other English historical 
plays — excepted — group themselves. Through I^u‘/ur7’d If. and 
Henry IV. watch the chequered dawn of the good fortune that 
reaches her full meridian splendour in Henry V., and fades away amid 
the ever-deepening gloom of Henry VI. Richard HI. is a supple- 
mentary drama, showing how the Nemesis that followed the House of 
Lancaster was bequeathed as a fatal legacy to its supplantcr. Blood 
still called for blood, crime still suggested crime. 

Henry V. was finished when Shakspcre had nearly parsed his thirty- 
fifth year, the keystone in the arch of human life.^ In the history of 
his poetic development the play belongs to a period distinguished from 
an earlier time by increase of power, and from a later by light-heartctl- 
ness, only saddened a little towards its close. We do not dote.;t any 
note of sadness in this play ; there is no forewarning of the coming time 
when he was to learn through bitter experience the darker secrets of the 
human heart : here all is triumph and joyful anticipation ; to the p.Tan 
of victory succeeds the solemn benediction upon the marriage that is to 
heal the wounds of civil war, and unite two long-hostile nations under 
the sceptre of Henry V, 

^ dove sia il fanio ^ommo di qutsto qutditi Jin thrt 

height of the arch] ehe detta t disopra, ^ forte da sapere ; ma neltipik ioctfdo tri / 
tre/itesiffio d I qi/ure»fes/mo ufutp: e in rrrdo ehe m'lti perfrttama^te noiuraii mo »e 
sia ml trentacinqueumo Dante in his Co/tvifo^ italt. iv. iwp, 23. <Jf. 

i. X, and the usitul cainmunt upuii the line. 

All the line-number njfi*rena‘s» in this Intnuhietion, are trtk»*n frenn the (Vohf. 
Shakspere. Throughout Section V, of the liitrofluetion, tlwj supplemtnitnry matter, 
not rolating to SUoksiHiro'a use of the ChroHieles^ is enclosed by lieavy brackets Cl J)« 




DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


King Henry the Fifth, 1. ii. x ; TI. li, la ; III, 1 1 ; iii. x ; vi, 85 ; IV. i. x ; iii. x8 ; 
vi. I ; vii. 53 ; viii, 23 ; V. li. i. 


Duke op ♦ Clarence, I. ii. ; V. ii. 


Duke of Bboford, 11. ii. x *, IV. iii . 2. IT I. ii. ; HI. i. 
IV. i. ; V. ii, 

Duke of Gloucester, HI, vi, x6a ; IV. i. as ; iii. x ; 
vii. 65. IT I. ii. ; in. i. ; IV. vUi. ; V. fi. 


brothers to the Kinf, 


Duke of Exeter, uncle to the Kin£:» I. ii. a ; II. li. a ; iv, yO ; tV. iii. 4 ; vi. 3 ; 
vii. 64 ; viii. 69 ; V. ii. 322. IT HI. i. 

Duke of York, cousin to the King, IV. iii, 129. 


Earls of *Huntincdon, V. ii.: Sam-srury, IV. iil. 5: WARWirK, tV viii. x8. 
Y 1. ii. ; lY. vii. ; V. ii. : and Wkstmukeijinp, 1. ii. 3 ; U. ii. 3 *» IV, Hi. 3 ; 
V. ii. 319. 

Archbishop op CANTt:RnuRY, 1, 1. 1 ; U. 7. 

Bishop op Ely, I. L 6; ii, iis« 


Earl op Cambridok. II. ii. 35, % 

Lord Scrope, lI. U. 19. I consplraton against the King, 

Sir Thomas Qrky, IL ii 39. ^ 

Sir Thomas Erpinoham, IV. L t 6, IT IV, Hi.: Captains ri.wwjf.PN, HI. ii. 34; 
vi, 3 ; IV. i. 6s ; vU. i ; viii. a i V. i. 3 : CK}WKK, III, ii, 5a ; vi. i ; I V, i. 64 ; vii. 
5; viii. xo; V. i. i: JAMV, 111. ii. 78: a/fi Macmurkis, UI. 11. da, 
in King Henry's army. 

Bates, IV. i. 86; Court, IV. I. 84; and Williams, IV. 1 88; vii, 1x9; viii, 
soldiers in the same. 


Bardclph, n. i. X ; iii. 7 ; Til. \l t : Nym, IT. i. a ; iH, 34 : HL ii. a : and PtstuL, 
II. i. a6 ; iii. 3 ; III. ii. 5 ; vi. 19 ; IV, i. 35 ; iv. 1 ; V. 1. 18. 

A Boy, servant to Babdolpu, Pistol, and Nvm, 11. J. 73; iii. 39; III. ii. 10; 
IV. iv. 33. 

An English HenQdi IV. vSll. 69. 


Charles the Sixth, King ci France, 11. Iv. s ; III. v. t ; V, it. 9 , 
Lewis, the Dauphin* 11. Iv. X4 ; Ul» v. 5 ; vii. 7 ; iV, ii. a ; v. 3. 


Dramatis Personce. 3 

Dukes of Bourbon, til. 10 ; IV. v. 10. IT IV. vii. : Btirgundt, V. ii. 23. IT in. 
V. : and Orleans, HI. vii. 3 ; IV. ii. i ; v. 2. H III. v. 

Dukes of * Berry, II. iv. ; III. v. : * Brittany, II. iv . ; ♦ Alenpon, ♦Bar, 
♦Brabant, III. v. 

The Constable of France, II. iv. 29 ; III. v. 13 ; vii. i ; IV. ii, 8 ; v. i. 

Grander^, IV. ii. 38. IT HI. v. : and Rambures, HI. vii. 66 ; IV. ii. X2* IT III. v. ; 
IV. V., French Lords. 

•The Admiral of France, III. v. ; * Beaumont, III. v. ; TV. ii, : ♦Boucicaut, 
♦CHAROLOIS, ♦ FAUQUEMBERGUE, •FOIX, ♦LESTRALB, *R0US5Y, and 
♦Vauuemont, French Lords, III. v. 

French Governor of Harfleur, III. ih. 44. 

Montjoy, a French Herald, III. vi. 109 ; IV. iii. 79 ; vii. 68. 

A French Soldier, IV. iv. 2. 

French Ambassadors to the Kin^ of EnifUind, I. ii. 237. 

Isabel, Queen of Prance, V. iL 12. 

Katherine, daughter to Charles and Isabel, III. iv. i ; V. ii. 102. 

Alice, a Lady attending on the Princess Katherine, III. iv. 3 ; V. ii. in. 

Hostess of the Boar's Head Tavern in Eastcheap, formerly Mistress Quickly, 
now married to PiSTOL, II. i. 29 ; iii. x. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers, and Attendants. 

Chorus, before each of the Five Acts, and at end of Act V* 

SCENE : in England, to end o/lh iii., afterwards in France, 


An asterisk * Before a name denotes a fersoM mnta. The first line of each character’s first 
speech, and the act and scene in which it stands, is given. A paragraph IT precedes the 
acts and scenes in which these characters appear, but do not speaks 
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The Life of Henry the Fift 


PROLOGUE. 

Prologue, 

for a Mufe of Fire, that ^would ajcend 
The brighteft Heauen of Inuentw/t, 

A Kingdomejor a Stage, Frinces to AB, 

4 And Monarch to behold the fvoelling Scene ! 

Then Jtioidd the WarUke Harry, like himfelfe, 

AJfime the Port of Mars 5 ana at his heeles. 

Leaflet in, Uke Hounds,JImld Famine, Swrd, and Fire 
8 Crouch for employment. But pardon. Gentles all, 

The flat nsw^ed Spirits that hath dar^d. 

On this wrujorthy Scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an Obtect t Can this CockM hold 
12 The wajHe fields of France? Or may *we cramme 
Within this Wood Jen 0 the ntery Cashes 
That did afff'ighi the Ayre at kgincourt ? 

0, pardon J fince a crooked Figure may 
x6 Attefi, in little place, a Million/ 

And let *vs, Cyjdiers to this great Accompf, 

On your imagmarie Forces nvorke, 

Suppofe, njuithin the Girdle ofihefi Walls, 

70 Are nrw confin'd tnjoo mightie monarchies, 

Whofe hl]0 ^vpereared and abutting Fronts, 

The permous nssrrow Ocean parts afunder t 
Peece out our imperfeBtons nuithyour thoughts/ 

34 Into a ilmjand parts diuuie one man. 

And make imagtnarie Puiffance; 

Tkinke, molten moe talke of Horfes, that you fee them 
Printii^ their pronud Hoofes Vih'' reeeiuing Earth tt 
38 For *tis your thoughts that ntnv mttff deck our Kings, 

Carry^ them here and there ; lumping o' re Times ; 

Turning iH aecompMonent tfmamyeeres 
Into an Htrwre^guffe i fir the nuhich fupfdie, 

33 Admt me Chorus to ms Historie | 

Who Prokgue-Uke^jour humble patience pray, 

Gently to heare, kmdly to tudge, our Play. [Ssett, 



[act l sc. i.] s 



The Life of Henry the Fift, 

I. i. — Londoni An ante-chamher in the King’s palace. 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ely. 

Cant, 

Y Lord, He tell you: that felie Bill is Yrg’d, 
Which, in th’eleuenth yere of f laft Kings reign. 
Was like, and had indeed againft vs paft, 

4 But that the fcambling and vnquiet time 
Bid puih it out of farther queftion. 

Ely, But how, my Lord, fliall we relift it now ? 

Cant, It muft be thought on. If it palTe againft vb, 

8 We loofe the better halfe of our Poffeffion : 

For all the Temporall Lands, which men deuout 
By Teftament haue gluen to the Church, 

Would they ftrip from vs ; being valu’d thus : 

X2 As much as would maintaine, to the Kings honor, 

Full fifteene Earles^ and ftfreene hundred Knights, 

Six thoufand and two hundred good Efquires 3 
And, to reliefs of Lazars, and weake age 
16 Of indigent faint Soules, paft corporall toyle, 

A hundred Almes-houfes, right well fupply’d; 
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ACT I. SC. L] The Life of Henry the Fft. 

And to the Coffers of the King, befide, 

A thoufand pounds hy th’yeere. Thus runs the Bill, 

Ely. This would drinke deepe, 

20 Cant. ‘Twould drinke the Cup and all. 

Ely. But what preuention ? 

Cant. The King is full of grace and faire regard. 

Ely. And a true louer of the holy Church, 

24 Cant The courfes of his youth promis’d it not. 

The breath no fooner left his Fathers body. 

But that his wildnefle, mortify’d in him, 

Seem’d to dye too : yea, at that very moment, 

28 Conhderation, like an Angell, came. 

And whipt th’offending Adam out of him, 

Leaning his body as a Paradife, 

T’inuelop and containe CelefHall Spirits. 

3^ Neuer was fuch a fodaine Scholler made; 

Neuer came Reformation in a Flood, 

With fuch a heady currance, fcowring faults ; 

Nor neuer Hidra-hoadcd Wilfxilneffe 
36 So foone did loofe his Seat, and all at once. 

As ill this King. 

Ely- We arc bleffed in the Change,. 

Cant Hcarc him but reafun in Diuinltie, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wilh 
40 You would defire tlic King were made a Prelate : 

Hcare him debate of Commou-wealtli Affaires, 

You would fay, f it hath been all in all his ftudy ; * 

Lifi: his difcourfe of Warre, and you fiiall heare 
44 A fearefull Battaile rcndred you in Mufique : 

Tume him to any Cauie of Pollicy, 

The Gordian Knot of it he will vnloofe, 

Familiar as his Garter j that, when he fpcakea, 

48 The Ayrc, a Charter’d Libcnine, is ftill. 

And the mute Wonder lurketh in mens eares. 
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To fteale his fweet and hon7’d Sentences; 

So that the Art and Praftique part of Life, 

52 Muft be the Miftreffe to this Theorique : 

Which is a wonder, how his Grace fhould gleane it, 

Since his addidtion was to Courfes vaine. 

His Companies vnletter’d, rude, and ihallow; 

56 His Houres fill’d vp with Ryots, Banquets, Sports; 

And neuer noted in him any ftudie. 

Any retyrement, any fequefbration. 

Prom open Haunts and Popularitie. 

60 Efy, The Strawberry growes vndemeath the Nettle, 

And holefome Benyes thrine and ripen heft. 

Neighbour’d by Fruit ofbafer qualitie: 

And fo the Prince obfcur’d his Contemplation 
64 Vnder the Veyle of Wildnefle; which, no doubt. 

Grew like the Summer Grafie, fafteft by Night, 

Vnfeene, yet creffiue in his fecultiei 

Cant, It muft be fo ; for Miracles are ceaft 5 
68 And therefore we mufi needes admit the meanes 
How things are perfeOiecL 

Ely. But, my good Lord, 

How now for mittigation of this Bill 
Vrg’d by the Commons? doth Ids Maiefbe 
Incline to it, or no ? 

72 Cant. He feemes indifferent ; 

Or, rather, fwaying more vpon our part. 

Then cheriihing th’exliibiters againft vs : 

For I haue made an offer to his Maieftie,— * 

76 Vpon our Spiritual] Conuocation, 

And in regard of Caufes now in hand. 

Which I haue open’d to his Grace at large, 

As touching France, — ^to giue a greater Summe 
80 llien euer at one time the Ciergie yet 
Did to his Predeceffors part withalL 
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ACT I. SC. ii.] The Life of Henry the Fft. 

Ely. How did this offer feeme receiu’d^ my Lord? 

Cant. With good acceptance of his Maieflie : 

84 Saue^ that there was not time enough to heare^ 

— ^Asj I perceiu’dj his Grace would faine haue done, — 

The feueralls, and vnhidden pajSages 
Of his true Titles to fome certaine Dukedomes, 

88 And, generally, to the Crowne and Seat of France, 

Deriu d from Edward^ his great Grandfather, 

Ely. What was th’impediment that broke tliis off? 

Cant. The French Embalfador, vpon that inftant, 

92 Crau'd audience ^ and the howre, I thiuke, is come. 

To gtue him hearing : Is it foure a Clock? 

Ely. It is. 

Cant, Then goe we in, to know his Embafhe 5 
96 Which I could, with a ready guelfe, declare. 

Before the Frenchman fpeake a word of it, 

Ely. He wait vpon you, and I long to heare it. {^Exeunt. 

I. ii — The same. The Presence chamber. 

Enter the King, Claubnce, Bedford, Gloucestbr, Exeter, 
Warwick, Wesmerland, ccfid Attendants, 

K. Hen. Where is my gracious Lord of Canterbury ? 

Exeter. Not here in prefence, 

K. Hen. Send for him, good Vnckle, 

Shall we call in th’ Ambaffador, my Liege ? 

4 K. Hen. Not yet, my Coulin j we would be refolu’d. 
Before we heare him, of fome things of weight, 

That taske our thoughts, concerning vs and France. 

Enter the Archbishop op Cantbrburv and the 
Bishop of Ely, 

CtmU God and his Angels guard your facred Throne, 

And make you long become it ! 

8 K. Hen. Sure, we thanke you. 
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Mj learned Lord, we pray yon to proceed. 

And iufidy and religioully vnfold 

Why the Law Salike, that they haue in France, 

12 Or £hould, or fhonld not, barre vs in onr Clayme : 

And, God forbid, my deare and faithfull Lord, . 

That you fhould faflxion, wreft, or bow your reading, 

Or nicely charge your vnderftanding Soule 
16 With opening Titles mifcreate, whofe right 
Sutes not in natiue colours with the truth : 

For God doth know, how many, now in health. 

Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
20 Of what your reuerence lhall incite vs to. 

Therefore take heed how you impawne our Perfon, 

How you awake our fleeping Sword of Warre: 

We charge you in the Name of God, take heed : 

24 For neuer two fuch Kingdomes did contend. 

Without much fell of blood whofe guiltlefle drops 
Are eueiy one a Woe, a fore Complaint, 

'Gainft him whofe wrongs giues edge vnto the Swords 
28 That makes fuch waite in briefe mortalitie. 

Vnder this Coniuration, fpeake, my Lord : 

For we will heare, note, and beleeue in heart. 

That what you Ipeake, is in your Confcience walht, 

32 As pure as finne with Baptifme. 

Cant, Then heare me, gracious Soueraign, & you Peers 
That owe your felues, your Hues, and feruices. 

To this Imperiall Throne : There is no barre 
36 To make againft your Highnefle Clayme to France, 

But this, which they produce from Pharamond : 

* In terrain Salicam Mvlieres ne/uccedant* t 
' No Woman fhall fucceed in Salike Land : * 

40 Which SaMe Land, the French vniuftly gloze 
To be the Realme of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this Law, and Female Barre. 
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Yet their owne Authors feithfuUy afiirme, 

44 That the Land Salike is in Germanie, 

Betweene the Flouds of Sala and of Elue; 

Where Charles the Greats hauing fubdu*d the Saxons, 
There left behind^ and fettled certaine French, 

45 Whoj — ^holding in difdaine the German Women, 

For fome dilhoneA manners of their life, — 

Eftablifht then this Law j to wit, 'No Female 
Should be Inheritrix in SaUke Land : * 

$2 Which Sallke, as 1 faid, 'twixt Elue and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germanie call'd Meifen. 

Then doth it well appeare, the Salike Law 
Was not deuifed for the Kealme of France 5 
56 Nor did the French poflefle the Salike Land 
Vntill fbure hundred one and twentie yeercs 
After defundtion of King Pkaramondr-^ 

Idly fuppos'd the founder of this Law,— 

60 Who died within the yeere of our Redemption 
Foure hundred twentie fix ; and Charles the Great 
Subdu'd the Saxons, and did feat the French 
Beyond the Riuer Sola, in the ycerc 
64 Eight hundred due. Beddes, their Writers fay, 

King Pepin, which depofed Childeriie, 

Did, as Heire Generali, — ^being defeended 
Of Blithild, wWdbi was Daughter to King Clothazr,^ 
68 Make Clayme and Title to the Crowne of France. 
Hugh Capei alfo, — who vfiirpt the Crowne 
Of Charles the Duke of Ldraine, foie Heiro male 
Of the true Line and Stock of Charles the Great, — 

72 To find his Title with forae fliewes of truth, 

—Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught,— 
CoDuey'd hixnfelfe as th'Hdre to th’ Lady Ungare, 
Daughter to Chwtlmcme, who was the Sonne 
76 To Lewes the Emperour, and lAwes, the Sonne 
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Of Charles the Great, Alfo King Lewes the Tenths 
Who was foie Heire to the Vfurper Capet ^ 

Could not keepe quiet in his confcignce^ 

So Wearing the Crowue of France, 'tilJ fatisfi’d 
That faire Qneene Ifahel, his Grandmother, 

Was Lineall of the Lady Ermengare^ 

Daughter to Charles the forefaid Duke of L6raine ; 

84 By the which Marriage, the Lyne of Charles the Great 
Was re-vnited to the Crowne of France. 

So that, as cleare as is the Summers Sunne, 

King Pepins Title, and Hugh Capets Clayme. 

88 King Lewes Ms fatisfa£lion, all appeare 
To hold in Right and Title of the Female : 

So doe the Kings of France vnto this day • 

Howbeit they would hold vp this Salique Law 
92 To barre your Highneife claymiug from the Female • 

And rather chufe to hide them in a Net, 

Then amply to imbarre their crooked Titles 
Vfurpt from you and your Progenitors, 

96 iT. Hen. May I, with right and confcdenoe, make this claim ? 
Cant. The frnne vpon my head, dread Sou^raigne ! 

For in the Booke of Numbers is it writ, 

' When the man dyes, let the Inheritance 
100 Defcend vnto the Daughter.’ Gracious Lord, 

Stand for your owne 5 vnwind your bloody Flagge j 
Looke back into your mightie Ancefrors ; 

Goe, my dread Lord, to your great Granddres Tombe, 

104 From whom you clayme j inuoke his Warlike Spirit, 

And your Great Vnckles, Edward the Black Prince, 

Who on the French ground play’d a Tragedie, 

Making defeat on the flill Power of France, 

108 Whiles his moft. mightie Father, on a Hill, 

Stood finding to behold his Lyons Whelpe 
Forrage in blood of French Nobilitie. 
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O Noble Englilh, that could enter taine 
112 With halfe their Forces, the full pride of France; 

And let another halfe fland laughing by. 

All out of worke, and cold for aiStion ! 

Ely* Awake remembrance of thefe valiant dead, 

1 1 6 And with your puiflant Arme renew their Feats j 
You are their Heire, you fit vpon their Throne : 

The Blood and Courage, that renowned them, 

Runs in your Veines 3 and my thrice-puilfaxit Liege 
120 [s in the very May-Mome of his Youth, 

Ripe for Exploits and mightie Enterprifes, 

Exe. Your Brother Kings and Monarchs of the Earth, 
Doe all expeft that you fhould rowfe your fclfe, 

Z24 As did the former Lyons of your Blood. (might ; 

Wqfl* They know your Grace hath caufe, and means, and 
So hath your Highneffe 5 neuer King of England 
Had Nobles richer, and more loyall Subiedts, 

128 Whofe hearts haue left their bodyes here in England, 

And lye pauillion’d in the fields of France. 

Cant. O, let their bodyes follow, my deare Liege, 

With Blood, t and Sword, and Fire, to win your Right : 

132 In ayde whereof, we of the Spiritualtic, 

Will rayfe your Highnefib fuch a mightie Summe, 

As neuer did the Clergie at one time 
Bring in to any of your Anceftors. 

136 K. JSen. We muft not onely arme t’inuade the French, 
But lay downe our proportions to defend 
Againft the Scot, who will make roadc vpon vs. 

With all aduantages. 

140 Cant^ They of thofc Marches, gracious Soueraign, 

Shall be a Wall fufficient to defend 
Our in-land from the pilfering BordcrerSp 
K. Hm* We do not meane the courliag fnatebers onely, 
X44 But feare the maine intendment of the Scot, 
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Who ha^ been ftill a giddy neighbour to vs 5 
For you ihall reade^ that my great Grandfather 
Neuer went with his forces into France, 

148 But that the Scot, on his vnfumiiht Kingdome, 

Came pouring like the Tyde into a breach^ 

With ample and brim fiilneiTe of his force j 
Galling the gleaned Land with hot AlTayes ; 

152 Girding with grieuous fiege, Caftles and Townes : 

That England, being emptie of defence. 

Hath ihooke and trembled at th’ill neighbourhood. 

Cmt, She bath bin then more fear'd then harm'd, my Liege 5 
156 For heare her but exampl’d by her felfe : 

When all her Cheualrie hath been in France, 

And ftiee, a mourning Widdow of her Nobles, 

Shee hath her felfe not onely well defended, 

160 But taken, and impounded as a Stray, 

The King of Scots, whom ihee did fend to France, 

To £dl King Edwards fame with prifoner Kings, 

And make her t Chronicle as rich with prayfe, 

164 As is the Owfe and bottome of the Sea 

With funken Wrack and fum-leffe Treafuries. 

West, But there’s a faying very old and true : 

' If that you will France win, 

168 Then with Scotland Jirst legin,' t 

For once the Eagle, England, being in prey. 

To her vnguarded Nefl, the Weazell Scot 
Comes Iheaking, and fo fucks her Princely Egges, 

172 Playing the Moufe in abfence of the Cat, 

To taint t ^d hauocke more then fhe can eate. 

Exet, It followes then, the Cat muft ftay at home : 

Yet that is but a crufh'd necefsity, 

176 Since we haue lockes to fafegard necelTariea, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty theeues. 

While that the Armed hand doth fight abroad. 
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Th’aduifed head defends it felfe at home > 
i8o For Gouemment — though high, and low, and lower. 

Put into parts — doth keepe in one confent, 

Congreeing in a full and natural clofe. 

Like Muheke. 

CanU Therefore doth heauen diuide 

184 The ftate of man in diueis funftions, 

S etting endeuour in continual motion j 
To which is fixed, as an ayme or butt. 

Obedience : for fo worke the Hony Bees j 
188 Creatures that, by a rule in Nature, teach 
The Aft of Order to a peopled Kingdome. 

They haue a King, and Officers of forts : 

Where fome, like Magiftrates, correft at home ; 
tgi Others, like Mercliants, venter Trade abroad 5 
Others, like Souldiers, armed in their ftings, 

Make boote vpon the Summers Veluet buddes, 

Which pillage, they with meiry march bring home 
196 To the Tent-royal of their EmptMror ; 

Who, bulled in his MaieHies, furueyes 
The finging Mafons building roofes of Gold j 
The ciuil Citizens kneading vp the hony ; 

200 The poore Medianicke Porters crowding in 
Their hcauy burthens at his narrow gate $ 

The fad-cy'd luftice, with hb furly humm<^ 

Deliuering ore to Excedtors pale 
204 The lazie yawning Drone. I this inferre : 

That many things, hauing full reference 
To one confent, may worke contrarioutly i 
As many Arrowes, loofed leucrall wayes, 

308 Come to one markc > as many wayes meet in one towne ; 
As many frdh ftreames meet in one fult Tea ^ 

As many Lynes dote in the Dials center ; 

So may a thoufand aftions, once a foote, 
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212 End t in one purpofej and be all well borne 

Without defeat. Therefore to France, my Liege 3 
Diuide your happy England into foure. 

Whereof, take you one quarter into France, 

216 And you with all lhall make all Gallia lhake. 

If we, with thrice fuch powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our owne doores from the dogge. 

Let vs be worried, and our Nation lofe 
220 The name of hardinefte and policie* 

K» Hen. Call in the Meftengers fent from the Dolphin. 

[^Exeunt some Attendants. 
Now are we well refolu*d3 and, by Gods helpe. 

And yours, the noble linewes of our power, 

224 France being ours, weel bend it to our Awe, 

Or breake it all to peeces : Or there wee’l fit. 

Ruling in large and ample Emperie, 

Ore France and all her almoft Kingly Dukedomes 3 
228 Or lay thefe bones in an vnworthy Vrne, 

Tomblefie, with no remembrance oner them : 

Either our Hiftoxy fliall, with full mouth, 

Speake freely of our A6ta 3 or elfe our graue, 

232 Like Turkifh mute, fhall haue a tonguelefie mouth. 

Not worfhipt with a waxen Epitaph. 

Enter Ambafladors (f France. 

Now are we well prepar’d to know the pleafure 
Of our faire Colin Dolphin 3 for we heare 
236 Your greeting is from him, not from the King. 

May’t pleafe your Maieftie to giue vs leaue 
Freely to render what we haue in charge 3 
Or fliall we Iparingly fliew you frirre off 
240 The Dolphins meaning, and our Embalsie? 

K. Hen. We are no Tyrant, but a Chriftian King, * 

Vnto whole grace our palsion is as fubieft. 
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As is our wretches fettred in our prifons ; 

244 Therefore, with firanke and with vncurbed plaznneiib. 

Tell vs the Dolphins miude. 

Amb. Thus, than, in few. 

Your Highneffe, lately fending into France, 

Did claime fome certaine Dukedomes, in the right 
248 Of your great Predeceffor, King Edwdrd the third, 

*In anfwer of which claime, the Prince our Mafter 
Sayes, ' that you fauour too much of your youth. 

And bids you be aduis’d : There’s nought in France, 

252 That can be with a nimble Gralliard wonnc ; 

You cannot reuell into Dukedomes there/ 

He therefore fends you, meeter for your fpirit. 

This Tun of Treafurej [He dcliuereth a Tunne of Tennis 
Balles^ and^ in lieu of tins, 

256 Defires you let the dukedomes that you claime, 

Heare no more of you. This, the Dolphin fpeakes. 

Kn Hm* What Treafure, Ynclc? 

Exe, Tennis balles, my Liege. 

jST, Hen* We are glad the Dolphin is fo pleafant with v»; 

260 His Prefent, and your paxnes, we tlianke you for : 

When we haue matcht our Rackets to thefc Ballcs, 

We will, in France, by Gods grace, play a fat. 

Shall itrike his fathexa Crownc into the hazard, 

264 Tell him, 'he hath made a match with fuch a Wrangler, 

That all the Courts of France will be difturb’d 
With Chaces.* And we vndcrftand him well. 

How he comes o’re vs with our wilder dayes, 

268 Not racafuring what vfe we made of them. 

Wo neucr valcw’d this poore fcatc of England ; 

And, therefore, Uuing hence, did giue our felte 
To barbarous licenfe $ As 'tis euer common, 

272 That men are merriefi: when they are iiein home. 

But tell the Dolphin, * I will koc^pc my State j 
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Be like a King, and {hew my fayle of Greatneffe, 

When I do rowfe me in my Throne of France : 

276 For that I haue layd by my MaielHe, 

And plodded like a man for working dayes ; 

Bnt I will rife there with fo fnll a glorie. 

That I will dazle all the eyes of France, 

280 Yea, ftrike the Dolphin blinde to looke on vs. 

And tell the pleafant Prince, ' this Mocke of his 
riath turn’d his balles to Gnn-ftones 3 and his foule 
Shall {land fore charged for the waftefiill vengeance 
284 That {haU flye with them : for many a thonfand widows 
Shall this his Mocke, mocke out of their deer husbands; 
Mocke mothers from their fonnes, mock Caftles downe ; 

And fome are yet vngotten and vnbome, 

288 That lhal haue caufe to curie the Dolphins fcorne.’ 

But this lyes all within the wil of God, 

To whom I do appeale, and in whofe name, 

Tel you the Dolphin, ^ I am coimning on, 

292 To venge me as I may, and to put forth 
My rightfiill hand in a wel-hallow’d caufe.’ 

So, get you hence in peace; And tell the Dolphin, 

' His left will fauour bnt of {hallow wit, 

296 When thoufaiids weepe more then did laugh at it.' 

H Couuey them with fafe conduft. It Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Ambafladors, 

jEre, This was a merry Meffage. 

K. Hm. We hope to make the Sender blulh at it. 

[Descends from his throne. 
300 Therefore, my Lords, omit no happy howre 
That may giue fiirth’ ranee to our Expedition 5 
For we haue now no thought in vs but France, 

Sane thofe to God, that runne before our buftnelTe ; 

304 Therefore, let our proportions for thefe Warres, 

Be foone collected, and all things thought vpon, 

C c 
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That may, with reafoiiable fwiftneflb, adde 
More Feathers to our Wings 5 for, God before, 

308 Wee'le chide this Dolphin at his fathers doore. 

Therefore, let euery man now taske his thought. 

That this &ire Adion may on foot be brought. [Exeunt 


ACT II. 

FlouriPi* Ent^r Choru.9. 

Now all the Youth of England arc on lire, 

And lilken Dalliimce in the Wardrobe lyesj 
Now thriuc the Armorers, and Honors thought 
4 Reigues fulcly in the breaft of euery man. 

They fell the Pafture now, to buy the Horfe 5 
Following the Mirror of all Chriftian Kings, 

With winged heeles, as Engliih Mercurm^ 

8 For now jits Bxpe6lntion hi the Ayrej 
And hides a Sword, from HilLs vnto the Point, 

With Crownes Imperial], Crownes, and CoruuL-ts, 
Promis'd to Harry, and his followers. 

12 lire French, nduis'd by good intelligence 
Of this moil dreadfull preparatiiin, 

Shako in their fearc ; and with pale PoUtcy 
Seeke to diueit the Knglifli purpofea. 
x5 0 England ! — ^Modcll to thy inward Orcatnclfe, 

Like little Body with a niightio 

Wliat znightfl; thou do, that honour would thee d«>. 

Were all thy children kindc and naturall I 
20 But fee. thy fault France hath in thee found out* 

A neft of hollow bofomes, which ho BUm 

With treacherotui Crownes; and three corrupttNi men,— 

One, Richard Earle of Cambridge ^ and the (bound, 

34 Henry Lord Scrcope of ; and the third, 
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Sir Thomas Grey^ Knight, of Northumberland,— 

Haue, for the Gilt of France, (O guilt, indeed !) 

Confirm’d Confpiracy with fearefiill France ; 

28 And by their hands, this grace of Kings mull dye, 

— If Hell and Treafon hold their promifes, — 

Ere he take Ihip for France, and in Southampton. 

Linger your patience on, and wee’l digell 
32 Th’abufe of difbince j force a play. 

The fumme is payde; the Traitors are agreed 5 
The King is fet from London 5 and the Scene 
Is now traniported, Grentles, to Southampton : 

36 There is the Play-houfe now, there muft you fit : 

And thence to France lhall we conuey you fafe. 

And bring you backe. Charming the narrow leas 
To giue you gentle Paffe 3 for, if we may, 

40 Wee’l not offend one fromacke with our Play, 

But till the King come forth, and not till then, 

Vnto Southampton do we Ihift our Scene. [Exit 

n. i, — London. A street. 

Enter Corporall Ntm, and Lieutenant Bardolfe. 

Bar, Well met, Corporall Nym. 

Nym, Good morrow. Lieutenant Bardolfe, 

Bar. What, are Ancient Pyioll and you friends yet ? 

4 Nym, For my part, I care not: I fay little: but when 
time lhall feme, there fiiall be fmiles ; but that ihall be as 
it may. 1 dare not fight, but I will winke and holde out 
mine yron : it is a fimple one, but what though ? It will 

5 tofie Cbeefe, and it will endure cold as another mans fword 
will : and there’s an end. 

Bar. 1 will beftow a breakfaft to make you friendes; 
and wee’l bee all three fwome brothers to France: Left 
12 be fb, good Coiporall JVym. 

Nym. Faith, I will Hue fo long as I may, that’s the ceftaine 
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of it 5 and when I cannot line any longer^ I will doe as I may : 
That is my reft^ that is the rendeuous of it. 

1 6 Bar, It is certaine. Corporally that he is marryed to 
NdL Q^idcUy ; and, certainly, llie did you wrong, for you 
were troth-plight to her. 

Nym, I cannot tell : Things mnft be as tliey may : men may 
20 fleepe, and they may haue their throats about them at that 
tiniej and Ibme fay, kuiues haue edges. It mart be as it 
may : though patience be a lyred mare, t yet flice will plodde. 
There mull be Concluiioas. Well, I cannot tell. 

Ent{*r PiRTOLL and Hofteffc Quickly, hh wife, 

24 Bar- Hcere comes Ancient PijMl and his wife; good 
Corporall, be patient hccrc. H How now, mine Hoalle Pijttdl 
Pifi, Bafe Tyke, carft thou nice * Hofte ? ' 

Now, by this hand I fweare, I Icorne the tonne j 
Nor lhall my Nd keep Lodgers- 
Ho/?. No, by my trotli, not long : For we eannot lodge 
and board a dozen or foiirteenc Gentlewomen, that line 
honeftly by the pricke of llieir NeedUs, but it will bee 
32 thought we keepe a Bawdy-houfe ftraight [.^ym draws,"] 

0 welliday, I/ady, if he be not hewne! Now we lhall lee 
wilful adultery and murther committed 

Bar- Good Lieutenant, good Corporal, offer nothing lu^rc. 
36 Ny'm^ Pifli! 

P\fl, Pilh for thee, Illand dogge ! thou prickeard cur of Illand ! 
Hojl. Gocjd Corporall Nyni, Ihew thy vahr, and put vp 
your fword. 

40 HyTW. [To I Iostk.ssr-T Will yon fltogge off? [ 7 V^ 

1 would haue you/o/ns, [Meafhes his 

P{/i^ Sofus, egregious clog ? O Viiier vile ! 

The/o/rtv in thy moft meruailous face; 

44 The /ok? in thy teetli, and in thy tbroate, 

And in thy hatefull Lungs, yea, in thy Maw perdy, 
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And, which is worfe, within thy nafhe mouth I 
I do retort the Jhlus in thy bowels j 
48 For I can take, and Pijiols cocke is vp, 

And flaftiing fire will follow. 

Nym. I am not BarLafon; you cannot coniure mee. I 
haue an humor to knocke you indifferently well. If you 
52 grow fowle with me, PiftoU, I will fcoure you with my 
Rapier, as I may, in fayre tearmes. If you would walke 
off, I would, pricke your guts a little, in good tearmes, as 
I may 3 and that*B the humor of it 
56 Pifl> O Braggard vile, and damned furious wight ! 

The Graue doth gape, and doting death is neere 3 
Therefore exhale. [They drawe. 

Bar, Heare me, heare me what I fay : Hee that ftrikes 
60 the hrff ftroake, lie run him vp to the hilts, as I am a 
loldier. [^Drau/s, 

Pyi, An oath of mickle might 3 and fury ihall abate. 

{Sheathes his sword, 

Giue me thy fill:, thy fore-foote to me giue : 

64 Thy Ipirites are mofi: tall.. 

Nym, I will cut thy throate, one time or other, in faire 
termes 5 that is the humor of it. {Sheathes his sword. 

PyiolL Coupe la gorge is the word. I thee defie againe.t 
68 O hound of Greet, think’fi: thou my fpoufe to get? 

No 3 to the fpittle goe. 

And from the Poudring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of Creffids kinde, 

72 Doll Tearerjheete fibe by name, and her, efpoufe: 

1 haue, and 1 will hold, the Quondam Quickely 
For the onely ihee 3 and — Pauca, there’s enough. 

Go to.t 

Enter the Boy. 

76 Boy. Mine Hoaft Piftoll, you muft come to my Mayfler, 
and your Hofteffe: He is ver^ ficke, & would to bed. 
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II Good Bardolfe, put thy face betweene his flicets, and do 
the Office of a Warming-pan. Faith, he’s very ill. 

So Bard. Away, you Rogue. 

Hoji. By my troth, hc’l yeeld the Crow a pudding one 
of thefe dayes : the King has kild his heart. H Good Huf- 
baud, come home prefently. 

lExeunt HoftelTe OuicKty and the Boy. 
84 Bar. Come, fliall I make, you two friends ? Wee nmft to 
.FVanco together : why the diuel fliould we keep kuiues to cut 
one anothers tliroats ? 

Pift. Let floods ore-fwcll, and fiends for food howle on ! 

88 Nyfii, You’l pay me the eight flnllings I won of you at Betting ? 

pyi. Bafo is tine Slaue that payes. 

Nym, lliat now I wil haue j that's the humor of it 
pyi. As manliood flial compound : pufli home. [They dratr. 
9a Bard. By this fword, hee that makes the first thrall, lie kill 
him 5 By this fword, 1 wil. 

Pi. Sword is an Oath, & Oatlis mult haue their courfc. 

Bar. Co[r][)onill Nym, k thou wilt be friends, Ih* fronds i 
pG and thou wilt not, why, then be enemies with me tt{» ♦]. Prethee 
put vp, 

iNym. I shall Iiauc my eight shillings I wonne of you at 
Betting ?] 

100 Pyt. A Noble lhalt dvou haue, and prefent pay j 
And Liciuor likewife will I giue to thee. 

And friendfliippe lhall combyne, and brotherhood : 

He line by Nymwe, k Nymmv flmll line by mci— 

104 Is not this luft? — For I fhal RuIKt be 
Vnto the Campe, and profits will accrue. 

Giue mee thy hand. 

Nym. 1 flwll haue my Noble ? 

X08 PyL In caflt moft iuftly payd. 

Nym. Well, then, that \ t the bunu»r oft, 

[rA<*y skiHithe ihetr nuwtLs. 
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Re-enter Hofteflfe Quickly. 

Hojl, As euer you come of women, come in quickly to fir 
John : A, poore heart ! hee is fo fliak*d of a burning quotidian 
112 Tertianj that it is moft lamentable to behold. Sweet m en, come 
to him. 

Nym, The King hath run bad humors on the Knight, 
that’s the euen of it. 

1 16 Pifl, Nym, thou hafi: fpoke the right 5 
His heart is frafted and corroborate, 

Nyyn. The King is a good King: but it muft bee as it 
may j he palTes fome humors, and carreeres. 

Pyi, Let vs condole the Knight ; for, Lambekins, we will 
120 line. {Exeunt 

H. ii. — Southampton. A cauncil-chamher. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmerland, 

Bed. 'Fore God, his Grace is bold, to truft thefe traitors. 

Exe. They flxall be apprehended by and by. 

Wejl. How finooth and euen they do bear themfelues ! 

4 As if allegeance in their bofomes fate. 

Crowned with faith and conflant loyalty. 

Bed, The King hath note of all that they intend. 

By interception which they dreame not of. 

8 Exe, Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow. 

Whom he hath dull’d and cloy’d with gracious fauours : 

That he fhould, for a forraigne purfe, fo fell 
His Soueraignes life to death and treachery I 

Trumpets sound. Enter the Kino, Cambridge, 
SoRooPE, Grey, <md Attendants. 

12 K, Hen, Now fits the winde faire, and we will aboord. 

My Lord of Cambridge, and my kinde Lord of MqJJiam, 

And you, my gentle Knight, giue me your thoughts : 

Thinke you not, that the powres we beare with vs 
x6 Will cut their paffage through the force of France; 
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Doings the execution and the afte. 

For which we haue in head affembled them ? 

Scro. No doubt, my Liege, if each man do his heft- 
20 K. Hen. I doubt not that; fince we are well perfwaded 
We cany not a heart with vs from hence. 

That growes not in a faire confent with ours ; 

Nor leans not one bchindc, that doth not with 

24 Succeire and Coiiqucft to attend on vs- 
Cam. Neiicr was Monarch better feurM and louM 

Then is your Maielly : there’s not, I thlnkc, a llibieft. 
That fits in heart-greefe ami vncafinelle, 

25 Vnder the Tweet fliade of your gouornmont, 

Gfcy. True : thofe that w'ore yoxir Fathers enemies 

Haue ftcep’d their gauls in hony, and do ferue you 
With hearts create of duty and of zeale. 

32 AT. Hen., We therefore haue great caufe of thaukfuhics 5 
And fliall forget the office of our hand 
Sooner then quittance of delert and merit, 

According to the weight and worihinelfe. 

36 Scro, So feruice ffiull with fteeled linewos toyle, 

And labour ffiall refrelh it fclfe with hope. 

To ilo your ( 4 rai:e iuceffiint tcruia'S. 

K. Hen. We ludge no leffe. It Vnkle of Exeter, 

40 Tnlarge the man committed yefterday, 

TTaat rayl’d againft our per Ton : We ctmfider 
Tt was exci^ffe of Wine that fet him on, 

And, on his more adtnee. We pardon him. 

44. SiTo. '^Ihat’s mercy, l)Ut too inucdi fecurity : 
lK)t him be inniilh’d, vSoueraigiuN leaft exainph* 

Breed, by his fiiffi'ranc^e, more of fu<‘h a kind, 
if. Hen* 0 , let vs yet Iw nimdfulL 
48 Cam* So may your ilighucire, and yet puiitlli too. 

Grey, Sir, 

You ffiew great mercy if you gtue him life. 
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After the tafte of much correftiiSn, 

52 K. Hen, Alas, your too much loue and care of me, 

Are heauy Orifons *gainfl this poore wretch. 

If little faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how Ihall we ftretch our eye 
56 When capitall crimes, chew’d, fwallow’d, and digefted, 
Appeare before vs ? Wee’l yet inlarge that man. 

Though Cambridge^ Scroope, and Grfiy,t in their deere care 
And tender preferuation of our perfoni 
60 Wold haue him puniih’d. And now to our French caufes j 
Who are the late Commiflioners ^ 

Com. I one, my LfOrd : 

Your Highneffe bad me aske for it to day. 

64 5 cro. So did you me, my Liege. 

Grey, And I, my Royall Soueraigne. 

K, Hen. Then, Richard^ Earle of Cambridge, there is yours: 
^ There yours. Lord Scroope of Mqjham : H and. Sir Knight, 
68 Grey t of Northumlerland, this fame is yours : — 

Reade them ,* and know, I know your worthinefle. 

IT My Lord of Wejhnerland, and Vnkle Exeter, 

We will aboord to night. IT Why, how now. Gentlemen ! 

72 What fee you in thofe papers, that you loofe 

So much complexion ? ^ Looke ye, how they change ! 

Their cheekes are paper. IT Why, what reade you there. 

That hath t fo cowarded and chac’d your blood 
Out of apparance ? 

76 Cam, I do confeffe my feult; 

And do fubmit me to your HighnelTe mercy. 

I To which we all appeale. 

Scro. ) 

K, Hen. The mercy, that was quicke in vs but late, 

80 By your owne counfaile is fuppreft and kill’d : 

You muft not dare, for fliame, to talke of mercy 3 
For your owne reafons tume into your bofomes. 
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As dogSiVpon their maifters, worrying you, 

84 IT See you, my Princes, and my Noble Peeres, 

Thefe Englifli monfters ! My Lord of Cambridge heere/ 
You know how apt our loue was, to accord 
To fumilh [him] with all appertinents 
88 Belonging to his Honour^ and this man 

Hath, for a few light Crownes, lightly confpir’d. 

And fwome vnto the praftifes of France, 

To kill vs heere in Hampton : To the which, 

92 This ICnightj no IclTe for bounty bound to Vs 

Then Cambridge is, hath likewife Iworne. — II But, O ! 
What {hall I fay to thee. Lord Scroope ? thou cruell, 
Ingratefull, fauage, and inhumane Creature ! 

96 Thou, that didfe beare the key of all my counfailes. 

That knew’ft tlte very bottome of my foule. 

That almoft might’ft haue coyn’d me into Goldc, 
Would’fl thou haue pradtis’d on me for thy vfe : 
loo May it be pofsible, that forraigne hyer 

Could out of thee extraft one fparke of euill 
That might annoy my finger 2 ’Tis fo ftrange, 

That, though the truth of it Hands off as grolfe 
104 As blacke and white, my eye will fcarfely fee it, 

Trcalon and murthcr euer kept together. 

As two yoake diucli fwome to eythers purpofe, 

Working fi) grofeely in a t naturall caufe, 

X08 That admiration did not hoope at them : 

But thou, ’gainft all proportion, didft bring in 
Wonder, to waite on treafon, and on murther : 

And whtttfoeuLT cunning fiend it was 
1 12 That wrought vpon iIuhj fo prepolleroufly, 

Hath got the voyce in hell for excellence : 

And other diuels, that fuggefe by tmafoas, 

Do botch and bungle vp damnation 
116 With patches, colours, and with formes being feicbt 
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From glift’ring femblances of piety ^ 

Bat he that temper’d thee^ bad thee ftand vp, 

Gaue thee no inftance why thou fhouldft do treafon, 

120 Vnleffe to dub thee with the name of Traitor. 

If that fame Daemon, that hath gull’d thee thus. 

Should with his Ly on-gate walke the whole world. 

He might retume to vaiiie Tartar backe, 

124 And tell the Legions, can neuer win 
A foule fo ea£e as that Engliihmans.' 

Oh, how haft thou with iealoufte inftfted 
The fweetnefle of affiance ! Shew men dulifull ? 

128 Why, fo didft thou : Seeme they graue and learned ? 

Why, fo didft thou ; Come they of Noble Family ? 

Why, fo didft thou ; Seeme they religious ? 

Why, fo didft thou ; Or are they fpare in diet 5 
132 Free from groffe paftion, or of mirth or anger 5 
Conftant in fpirit, not fweruing with the blood j 
Garailh’d and deck’d in modeft complement,- 
Not working with the eye without the eare, 

136 And, but in purged iudgement, trufting neither? 

Such, and fo ftuely boulted, didft thou feeme ; 

And thus thy fall hath left a kinde of blot. 

To ma[r]ke the t ftdl fraught man and beft indu’d, 

140 With fome fufpition. I will weepe for thee ; 

For this reuolt of thine, me thinkes, is like 
Another fall of Man, Their faults are open: 

Arreft them to the anfwer of the Law; 

144 And God acquit them of their pradtifes ! 

Eape» I arreft thee of High Treafon, by the name of 
Richard Earle of Cambridge, 

I arreft thee of High Treafon, by the name of Ben/y f 
J48 Lord Scroafie of Mti/ham.f 

I arreft thee of High Treafon, by the name of Thomas 
Grey, Knight, of Northumberland, 
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Scro. Our purpofes, God iuflly hath dilcouer’di 
152 And I repent my fault more then my death ; 

Which I befeecli your Highncflb to forgiuc, 

Altliough my body pay the price of it. 

Cam. For me : the Gold of France did not fcduce ^ 

156 Although I did admit it as a motiue. 

The fooiier to eifeft what I intended ; 

But God be thanked for preuention ^ 

Which [I] in fulferance heartily will rcioyce, 

160 Befccching God, and you, to pardon niL^\ 

Grey. Neuer did faithfull fubiett more reioyee 
At the difeouery of moft dangerom Troafon, 

Then I do at this houre ioy ore my felfc, 

164 preuented from a damned enterprizo : 

My fault, but not my body, pardon, Soueratgne ! 

K. Hen* God quit you in his mercy I Hear your foniemie. 
You haue confpir’d agaiuft Our Royall ^KTlon, 

168 loyn’d with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his Ci»tK'rH 
Rcceyu’d the Golden Barueft of Our death ; 

Wherein you would haue fold your King to daughter, 

His Princes and hi.s' Peere.s to leruilude, 

17 z His Subiedts to oppR^lklon and contempt. 

And his whole Kingdomo into defolation. 

Touching our i>crfcm, feeke wc no reuenge ^ 

But we our Kiugdomes fafety mult fo tencliT, 

176 Whofe ruino you [haue] fought, that to her Iaiwcs 
W c do deliuer you. CJ(»l you therefore henee, 
p4K)rc milerable wretches, to your death ; 

The taftc whereof, God, of his mercy, glue 
180 You patience to indnre, and true Hepentanre 
Of all your deure otfciuas ! 1 ! B(*are ilwtw hence. 

lExmnt Cambkidos, Scroocb ami Gkky, guarded* 
H Now, lA)rd», for Fmitcc; the enttsrprife wl»erts»f 
Shall be to you, tu» vs, like glorious. 
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184 We doubt not of a faire and luckie Warre j 
Since God fo graciouily hath brought to light 
This dangerous Treafon, lurking in our way. 

To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
188 But euery Rubbe is fmoothed on our way. 

Then forth, deare Countreymen : Let vs deHuer 
Our PuilTance into the hand of God, 

Putting it ftraight in expedition. 

192 Chearely to Sea • the fignes of Warre aduance : 

. No King of England, if not King of France 1 

l^Flouri/h. Exeunt. 

n . iii. — London, Before the Boar's Head Tavern in Eastcheap. 

Enter Pistoll, Nim, Bardolph, Hofteffe Quickly, and 
the Boy. 

Hojlejfe. Trythee, honey fweet Husband, let me bring thee 
to Staines. 

PiftolU No j for my manly heart doth erne, 

4 If Bardolph, be blythe : IT iVim, rowfe thy vaunting Veines : 

IT Boy, brilsle thy Courage vp for Paljlaffe hee zs dead. 

And wee mull erne therefore. 

Bard. Would I were "mth him, wherefomere hee is, 
8 eyther in Heauen or in Hell. 

Hojlejfe. Nay, fure, hee’s not in Hell : hee’s in Arthurs 
Bofome, if euer man went to Arthurs Bofome. A made a 
finer end, and went away and it had beene any Chriftome 
12 Child; a parted eu’n iuft betweene Twelue and One, eu’n 
at the turning o’th’iyde: for after I faw him fumble with 
the Sheets, and play with Flowers, and finile vpon his fingers 
end, I knew there was but one way; for his Nofe was as 
16 fharpe as a Pen, and a babbled t of greene fields. ^ How now. 
Sir lohn ? quoth 1 : what, man ! be a good cheare.' So a 
cryed out *God, God, God!’ tliree or foure times : now I, 
to comfort him, bid him a fhould not thinke of God; I 
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20 hop'd there was no neede to trouble himfelfe with any 
fuch thoughts yet : fo a bad me lay more Clothes on his 
feet : I put my hand into the Bed, and felt them, and they 
were as cold as any ftcmej then I felt to his knees, and lb 

24 vpward, and vpward,t and all was as cold as any Hone. 

Nim. They fay he cryed out of Sack. 

Hojlajje. I, that a did. 

BanL And of Women. 

28 Htiflejfe. Nay, that a did not 

Yes, tliat a did 5 and faid they were Deult^s incarnate. 

Hofteyh A could neuer abide Carnation j 'twas a Cidour he 
neuer lik’d. 

32 Boy. A faid once, the Deule would haue him about Women. 

Hofiejfe. A did in fotne fort, indeed, handle Women ; hut 
then hee was rumatique, and talk’d of the Whore of Babylon. 

Boy. Doe you not remember a faw a Flea fticke vptm 

36 Bardolplis Nofe, and a faid it was a blacke Soule burning 
in Hell [fire]? 

Bard. Well, the fuell is gone that maintain’d that tire: 
that’s all the Riches I got in his feruice- 

40 Nim,. Shall wee flmgg? the King will be gone fn>m 
Southampton- 

P\{1. Come, let’s away. K My Ia>uc, giue me thy Lippen. 
Looke to my Chattels and my Moueables : 

44 Let Senccs rule $ The word t is * Pitch and pay ; * 

Truft none; 

For Oathes arc Strawes, mens Faiths are Wafer-Cakes, 

And hold-faft is the onely Dogge, My Ducke; 

48 Therefore, Cntu^to Inre thy Counfailor, 

Goe, clcare tliy Chryftulb. H Yoke-fellowes in Armes* 

Let vs to France I like Horfe k*eehi*», my Boyes; 

To fucke, to fuckc, the very Mood to fuckc ! 

$3 jBoy. And that’s but vnwholefoiwe frK>d, they fay. 

Pyi, Touch herfoft motitb, and march. 
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Bard, Farwell, Hofteffe. [XmiTzg’ Aer,] 

Nim. I cannot kifloj that is the humor of it 5 but, adieu. 

56 Pifl, Let Hufwiferie appeare : keepe clofe, I thee command, 
Hojlejfe* Farwell 5 adieu. {Exeunt, 

n. iv. — France. The French King’s Palace, 
Flouri/k. Enter the French King, the Dolphin, the Con- 
stable, the Dukes of Berry and Bhitaine, and others, 

Fr, King, Thus comes the Englilh with full power vpon vs \ 
And more then carefully it vs concemes 
To anfwer Royally in our defences. 

4 Therefore the Dukes of Berry, and of Britaine, 

Of Bi 4 .bant, and of Orleance, fhall make forth, — 

^ And you, Prince Dolphin , — ^ with all fwift difpatch. 

To lyne, and new repayre our Townes of Warre, 

8 With men of courage, and with meanes defendant j 
For England, his approaches makes as Berce 
As Waters to the fucking of a Gulfe, 

It Bts vs then, to be as prouident 
12 As feare may teach vs, out of late examples 
Left by the fatall and neglected Engliih 
Vpon our fields. 

Dolphin, My moll redoubted Father, 

It is moft meet we arme vs ’gainft the Foe : 
x 6 For Peace it felfe fhould not fo dull a Kingdome, 

Though War nor no knowne Quarrel were in queftion. 

But that Defences, Mufliers, Preparations, 

Should be maintain'd, afiembled, and colleded, 

20 As were a Warre in expedtatitin. 

Therefore, I fay, 'tis meet we all goe forth 
To view the fick and feeble parts of France j 
And let vs doe it with no fhew of feare j 
24 No, with no more then if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfon Morris-dance : 
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For, xtiy good Liege, fhee is fo idly King’d, 

Her Scepter fo phantaftically borne 
28 By a vaine, giddie, fliallow, humorous Youth, 

That feare attends her not. 

Const. 0 peace. Prince Dolphin 1 

You are too much miftaken in this King : 

H Queftion, your Grace, the late Embaffadors, — 

32 With what great State he heard their Embatlie, 

How well fiipply'd with Noble Ctiuncellors, 

How modeft in exception, and, witluill. 

How terrible in conftaut relblution, — 

36 And you (hall find, his Viinitk's fore-lpent 
Were but the out-fide of the Roman Brutus^ 

Couering Dilcretion with a Coat of Folly ; 

As Gardeners doc with Ordure hide thofc Roots 
40 That lhall firft fpring, and be moll delicate. 

Dolphin. Well, 'tis not fo, my Lord High Coullahle ^ 
But though we thiiike it fo, it is no matter ; 

In cafes of defence, ’tis bell to vt^eigli 

44 The Eiicmic more luighlie then ht* feemos : 

So the proporlions of defence are iillM j 
Which, of a wenkc and niggardly proiefluai, 

Doth, like a Mifer, fpoyle his Coal with scanting 
A little Cloth. 

45 Dr. King. Thinke we King Harry llrong ; 

And, Princes, looke you ftrongly arme to nu*et him. 

The Kindred of him hath bt»enc flcfln vpou vs^ 

And he is bred out of that bloodit* llraiue 

52 That luiunted vs in our familiar Palhes: 

Witnelfo our too much memorablo ihame 
When CrelQr Baltcll fiitally was llrucke. 

And all our Princes captiu*d, by the hand 
S 6 Of that black Name, EduHird, black Prince of Waks ; 
WhUes that his Mountainc on Mountainc Handing, 
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Vp ill the Ayre, crown’d with the Golden Snnne, — 

Saw his Heroicall Seedj and fmird to fee him 
60 Mangle the Worke of Nature^ and deface 

The Patternes that by God and by French Fathers 
Had twentie yeeres been made. This is a Stein 
Of that Vidtorions Stock ; and let vs feare 
64 The Natiue mightineffe and fate of him. 

Enter a MelTenger. 

MeJJfl EmbalTadors, from Harry King of England, 

Doe crane admittance to your Maieftie. 

Ft. King. Wee’le giue them prefent audience. Goe, and 
bring them. 

\_Exeunt MelTenger and certabi Lords. 
68 You fee this Chafe is hotly follow’d, friends. 

Dolphin. Tume head, and Hop purfnit ) for coward Dogs , 
Moil ipend their mouths, whew what they feem to threaten. 
Runs farre before them. Good my Soueraigne, 

73 Take vp the Englilh Ihort, and let them know 
Of what a Monarchie you are the Head : 

SelfeJoue, my Liege, is not fo vile a iinne 
As felfe-negleding. 

Re-enter Lords, with EstETER and train, 

Fr. King. From our Brother of England ? 

76 Exe. From him ; and thus he greets your Maieftie. 

‘ He wills you, in the Name of God Almightie, 

That you deueft your felfe, and lay apart 
The borrow’d Glories, that, by gift of Heauen, 

80 By Law of Nature, and of Nations, ’longs 

To him, and to his Heires j namely, the Crowne, 

And all wide-ftretched Honors that pertaine. 

By Cuilome and the Ordinance of Times, 

^4 Vnto the Crowne of France, That you may know 
C D 
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’TLs no finifter nor no awk-ward Clayme, 

Pickt from the worme-holes of long-vaniflit day os. 

Nor from tlie duft of old Obliuion rakt, 

88 He fends you this moft memorable T^yne, 

In euery Branch truly demonftratiue j 
'Willing you oucr-looke this Pedigree : [^Pnfents a Paper. 

And, when you find him cuenly deriu’d 
p2 From his moft fam’d of famous Anceftors, 

Edward the third, he bids you then religne 
Your Crownc and Kingdome, indiredly held 
From him, the Natiue and true Challenger/ 

96 Ft. King, Or elfe what followes } 

Bxe, Bhwdy conftraint 5 for if you hide the Crownc 
Euan in your hearts, there will he rake for it: 

Therefore in fierce Tempell is he coinniing, 

100 In Thunder, and in Earth-^uake, like a hue. 

That, if requiring failc, he will compcll 5 
And bids you, ' in the Bowels of the Lord, 

Ddiuer vp the Crowiie, and to take mercie 
104 On the poore Soules for whom this hungry Wanre 
Opens his vafiie lawes : and on your ht»ad 
Turning the Widdowes Teares, the Orphans Ciyi^s, 

The dead-mens Blood, the priuy MaivUuw (rroancs, 

X08 For Husbands, Falher8,and betrothed Inmcrs, 

ITiat Ihall be fwallow’d in this Controuerfie.' 

This is his Clay me, his Threat ning, and my Melllige : 

Vnleife the Dolphin be in prefence liere, 

1 1 2 To whom expreliely I bring greeting to[o]. 

Fr, King. For vs, we will confider of this further: 

To morrow ihall you beare our full intent 
Back to our Brother of Et&gland. 

Lolph. For tlie Dolphin, 

tt6 I fraud here for him ; what to him from England? 

Exe. Sconie and defiance j fkdght rt^rd, contempt^ 
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And any thing that may not mif-become 
The mightie Sender^ doth he prize you at. 

120 Thus fayea my King : ^and if your Fathers HighnelTe 
Doe not, in graunt of all demands at large. 

Sweeten the bitter Mock you fent his Maieflie, 

Hee’le call you to fo hot an Anfwer of it, 

124 That Caues and Wombie Vaultages of France 
Shall chide your Trefpas, and retume your Mock 
In fecond Accent of his Ordinance.* 

Dolpk, Say : ' if my Father render faire returne, 

128 It is againft my will 5 for I delire 

Nothing but Oddes with England : to that end, 

As matching to his Youth and Vanitie, 

I did prefent him with the Paris-Balls.’ 

132 Exe. Hee’le make your Paris Louer fhake for it. 

Were it the Miftreffe Court of mightie Europe : 

And, be affur’d, you’le find a difF[e]rence, 

— ^As we, his Subie^ts, haue in wonder found, — 

136 Betweene the promife of his greener dayes, 

And thefe he mailers now : now he weighes Time 
Euen to the vtmoft Graine ; that you fhall reade 
In your owne Lolfes, if he ftay in France. 

140 FV. King. To morrow lhall you know our mind at full. 

{FhuryJi. 

Exe, Difpatch vs with all fpeed, leaft that our King 
Come here himfelfe to queftion our delay j 
For he is footed in this Land already. 
t44 j^V*. King. You fhalbe foone dilpatcht, with faire conditions: 

A Night is but fmall breathe, and little pawfe. 

To anfwer matters of this confequence. [Flourifli. Exeunt, 
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ACT III. 

Plmrijh. Buter Chorus. 

Thus M'illi inuigiti’d wing our iVift Mctmio flyos. 

In motion of no lelfc celcritie 
Then that of Tlumght. Suppofc that you haue feene 
4 The well-appoiiued King at Hampton t Peer 
Kinbarkc his Royal lie 5 and his hraiie Fleet 
With filkcn Streamers the young /Vi(f/*w.v fanning : t 
Play with your Fancies, and in them behold, 

8 Ypuu the Hempen Tackle, Ship-boyes climbing; 
Heare tlie flirill Wliiftle which doth order giue 
To founds confusM ; behold llu‘ threaden Sayhs, 

Horne with llf inuilihle and creeping Wind, 

13 Draw the huge H<K tomes through the furrow'd Sea, 
Hrortiiig the lofiie Surgt% (), doe but thiukc 
You Hand \pon the Kiuage, and IwlnAd 
A. Oitie oil th'inoonlbmt Killowits ilaunciug; 
lO For Ibappeart'H this P’lect Maieftieall, 

Holding due courfi.' to Harilew, Fidlow, follow ! 
(Jrapi)lc your luimU t<* tlcriuige of this Nauie, 

And Icaue your Kiiglaiid, its d<*ad Mid-night, Hill, 
ao Ouardtrd with (traudlin'S, Uabyes, and old \V*mien, 
Eyilier pull, or not nrriifd to, pylh and pniliance ■, 

For who is lu*, whole <^1111 but cnrieht 
With one appearing lluyre, that w'ill not follow 
24 Thefo cull'd and chtiyfe-drawwc Caualien to France ? 
Worke, werke your Thoughts, and therein lee a Siege ; 
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Behold tlie Ordenance on their Carriages, 

With fatal! mouthes gaping on girded Harflew. 

28 Snppofe th’Embaflador from the French comes back 3 
Tells Harry, ‘ That the King doth offer him 
Katherine his Daughter 5 and with her^ to Dowrie^ 

Some petty and vnprofitable Dukedomes.’ 

32 The offer likes not; and the nimble Gunner 
With Lynftock now the diuellilh Cannon touches, 

Alarum, cmd Chambers goe 
And downe goes all before them. Still be kind, 

Ajnd eech out our performance with your mind. 

Before Harfleur. 

III. i. — Alarum, Enter the Kino, Exeter, Bedford, and 
Gloucester ; Soldiers with foaling ladders, 

K. Hen. Once more vnto the Breach, deare friends, once 
more; 

Or clofe the Wall vp with our Englifti dead ! 

In Peace, there’s nothing fo becomes a mam 
4 As modeft ftillneffe and humilitie ; 

But when the blaft of Warre blowes in our eares. 

Then imitate the a6tion of the Tyger : 

Stiffen the finewes, summon t vp the blood, 

8 Difguife faire Nature with hard-fau cur’d Rage : 

Then lend the Eye a terrible afpfeft ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the Head, 

Like the Brafle Cannon; let the Brow oVewhdme it, 

12 As fearefuUy as doth a galled Rocke 
O’re-hang and mtty his confounded Bafe, 

Swill’d with the wild and wafffull Ocean. 

Now fet the Teeth, and Ihretch the Nofthrill wide, 

16 Hold hard the Breath, and bend vp euery Spirit 

To his full height 1 IT On, on, you Nobleft t Englilh, 
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Whofc blood is fet from Fathers of Warre-proofti ! — 

Fathers that, like fo many Jlerantlcrjt, 

20 Haue in thefe parts from Mornc till Phien fought. 

And tlieath’d their Swords for lack of argument : — 

Dilhoiiour not your Mothers j now altcft 
That thofe whom you callhl Fathers did beget you ! 

24 Be Coppy now to iue[n] of groller blood. 

And teach them how to Wanre ! H And you, good Yeomen, 
Whore I^’ins were maile in Knglund, Ihew vs here 
I'he met tell of your PalKire; let vs Iweare 
28 That you are worth your breeding: which I doubt not j 
For there is none of you to meane ami bafe. 

That hath not Noble IuIUt in your eyes. 

I fee you ftaud like Grey-houiuls tn the flips, 

32 Straining t vpon the Start. The Game’s af(K)t: 

Follow your Spirit j and, vpon llfis CJharge, 

Cry ' God for Harry /* * Kngland ! ’ and * S* GvurgeF 
[^llvenut* /i/arnm, and Chamhrs '///’. 


Tfu\/anti\ 

in. ii. — Kntrr Nim, BA]{r>o{.t»it, Pistoll, ami B»>y. 

Hard, On, on, on, on, on ! lo the breach, to tht^ hn*ach ! 
Nlnu ’Pray thee, Corporall, flay ; the are too hf#t; 

nnd, for mine ownc part, I Uaue not a Cafe of I/mcs : the 
4 humor of it Is too hot, that is tlie very phiine-Song of it. 

Pt/L The plaim^-Song is mod iufl; for humors do<^ab<mtul: 
KntJeks goe and coinci; Gods Valllil.t drop and tlyvj 
And Sword and Shield, 

8 In bloody Kidd, 

Doth winne i*nmt>nall fome. 

Roy, Would I were in an Ale-b<Hifl‘ in litmtlott ! I would 
giuo all my fame for a Pot of Ale and fufetic. 
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12 Pyi, And I : 

If wilhes would preuayle with me, 

My purpofe fliould not fayle with me 3 
But thither would I high. 

16 Boy, As duly, but not as truly^ 

As Bird doth Bug on bough. 

Fluellek enters and heaies them in. 

Flu, Vp to the preach,t you Dogges! auaunt, you 
CuUions ! 

20 Fiji, Be merciful!, great Duke, to men of Mould ! 

Abate thy Rage, abate thy manly Rage I 
Abate thy Rage, great Duke 1 

Good Bawcock, bate thy Rage ! vfe lenitie, fweet Chuck ! 

24 Nhru Thefe be good humors: your Honor wins bad 
humors. [Exeunt, Manet Boy. 

Boy. As young as I am, I haue obferu'd thefe three 
Swalhers. I am Boy to them all three : but all they three, 

28 though they would feme me, could not be Man to me,- 
for, indeed, three fuch Anticks t doe not amount to a man. 
For Bardolph: bee is white-liuer’d, and red-fac'd,- by the 
meanes whereof a faces it out, but fights not. For pyioll: 

32 bee hath a killing Tongue, and a quiet Sword 3 by the 
meanes whereof a breakes Words, and keepes whole 
Weapons, For Nim: hee hath heard that men of few 
Words are the befi: men 3 and therefore hee fcomes to fay 

36 his Prayers, left a fhould be thought a Coward; but his 
few bad Words are matcht with as few good Deeds 5 for 
a neuer broke any mans Head but his owne, and that was 
againfi; a Poft, when he was dmnke. They will fteale any 
* 40 thing, and call it * Purchafe.* Bardolph ftole a Lute-cafe, 
bore it twelue Leagues, and fold it for three halfepence. 
Nim and Bardolph are fwome Brothers in filching, and 
in Callice they ftole a fire-fhouell: 1 knew, by that peece 
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44 of Seniice, the men would carry Coales. They would 
haue niB as familiar with mens Pockets as their Gltmes 
or their Hand-kerchers j which makes much agaiiill my 
Manhood, if I ihould take from ant)thers Pocket to put 
48 into minej for it is plaine pocketting vp <if Wrongs. 
I mull leauc them, and leeke fume bettor Semice: their 
Villauy goes agaiiiil my weake llumacke, and therefore 
I mult call it vp. [AUi/. 

Rntvr G(>\vkr ami Flukllkn. 

52 Guwer, Caplaine Flnelfm, you mull come prefenlly to the 
Mynea ; the Duke of Gloueellor would fpeake with ytm. 

Flu, To the MyiK‘s‘! Tell you the Dukis it is tiol lb 
good to come to the Myncs; for, looke you, the Myius 
56 is not according to the dilciplines nf the Warro: the con- 
cauitios of it is not fulHcieut ; li>r, looke you, ih'aihuer- 
faric— you may difcuiro vnto the Duke, hjoke you, is dtgt 
hiinfclfe foure. yard \uder the <k>unteruiines: by 1 

Oo thinke a will plowe vp all, if tlu^re is not petterf ihrc^tiom. 

Gmver, The Duke of (ihntoeller, to wIuhu the Order 
of the Siege is is aIlog<‘tluT dire^lded by an Irilh 

man, a very valiant (#eiitleman, yfaiih. 

64 Flu, It is Ciiptiiinc is it not ? 

(inwer, 1 thinke it 

Flu, By Ckii/hiiy he is an MXh, an in the ’orld:t I will 
veritio as much in his Peard:t he ha’» no more direiHioxw 
68 in the true difiaplines of the Warres, looke you, of the 
Koinau difdpliiies, (hen is a Puppy*dog. 

F/iltr M.vkmorhic:^ am/ Capfaine 

Gftwer, Here a and the Scots Captaiuc, C'aptaiuc 

/ami/, with him, 

J2 Flu. Captaino Iam}f is h nmruellous Gentleman, 

that is certain; and ttf great expedition and knowledge in 
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th’aunchiant Warres, vpon my particular knowledge of his 
dire6lions: by Ch^u, he will maintaine his Argument as 
76 well as any Militarie man in the ’orld^t in the difciplines 
of the Prifhine Warres of the Romans. 
lamy. I fay gudday, Captaine Fluellen. 

Flu. Godden to your Worfbip, good Captaine /amy.t 
80 Gower, How now, Captaine Machnorrice / haue you quit 
the Mynes ? haue the Pioners giuen o're ? 

Mac. By Chrilh law! tifli ill done: the Worke ifli 
giue ouer, the Trompet found the Retreat. By my Hand 
84 I fweare, and my fathers Soule, the Worke ifti ill done; 
it ilh giue ouer: I would haue blowed vp the Towne, 
fo Chrilh faue me law ! in an houre. O tifli ill done, tifli ill 
done ; by my Hand, tilh iU done ! 

88 Ftu. Captaine Mackmorrice, I pefeecht you now, will you 
voutfafe me, looke you, a few difputations with you, as partly 
touching or concerning the difciplines of the Warre, the 
Roman Warres, in the way of Argument, looke you, and 
02 friendly communication ; partly to fatisfie my Opinion, and 
partly for the fatisfaftion, looke you, of my Mind, as touching 
the direftion of the Militarie difdpline? that is "the Point. 
lamy. It lall be vary gud, gud feith, gad Captens bath, 
96 and I fall quit you with gud leue, as I may pick occafron; 
that fall I, mary, 

Mac. It is no time to difcourfe, fo Chrifh laue me: 
the day is hot, and the Weather, and the Warres, and the 
100 King, and the Dukes ; it is no time to difcourfe : the Town 
is befeech’d, and the Trumpet call vs to the breech, and 
we talke, and, be Chrilh, do nothing, tis friame for vs aU: 
fo God fa'me, tis lhame to frand frill, it is lhame, by my 
104 hand: and there is Throats to be cut, and Workes to be 
done, and there ifli nothing done, fo Chrift fa’me law ! 

lamy. By the Mes, ere theife eyes of" mine take them- 
felues to llomber, ayle de gud feruice, or He ligge fth" 
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108 gnmd for it,- sy, or goe to death: and He pay’t as valo- 
rouily as I may, that fal I fuerly do, that is the brefF and 
the long : maty, I wad full faine heard fome queftion 
tween you tway. 

1 12 Flu. Captaine Machnomce^ I thinke, lookeyou, vnder your 
correction, there is not many of your Nation — 

Mac. Of my Nation ? What ifh my Nation J \Aloud!\ Ilh a 
Villaine, and a Bafterd, and a Knaue, and a Rafcall. — \Aside^ 
1 16 What ifh my Nation ? Who talkes of my Nation ? \Aloud. 
Flu, Looke you, if you take the matter otherwife then 
is meant, Captaine Mackmorrice, peraduenture I lhall thinke 
you doe not vfe me with that aifabilitie as in difcretion you 
120 ought to vfe me, looke you 3 being as good a man as your 
felfe, potht in the difciplines of Warre, and in the deriuation 
of my Pirth,t and in other particularities. 

Mac. I doe not know you fo good a man as my felfe : 
124 fo Chrifh faue me, I will cut off your Head. 

Gower. G^tlemen both, you will miftake each other. 
lamy. A ! that’s a foule fault. [A Parley founded^ 

Gower. The Towne founds a Parley. 

X28 Flu. Captaine Machmorricef when there is more pett^t 
oportunitie to be required, looke you, I will be fo poldt 
as to tell you, I know the difciplines of Warre 3 and there 
is an end. [ExeunU 

The fame. 

m. iii. — Some Citizens on the walls ; the Engl\fh Power 
heloiw. Enter the £.ing- and all his Trahie hfore the Gates. 

K. Hen. How yet refolues the Gouernour of the Towne ? 

This is the lateft Parle we will admit : 

Therefore, to our belt mercy giue your felues 3 
4 Or, like to men prowd of deffcruclibn, 

Dede vs to our word: : for, as I am a Souldier, 

— A Name that, in my thoughts, becomes me beft,™ 
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If I begin the batt’rie once againe, 

8 I will not leaue the halfe-atchieued Harflew, 

Till in her alhes Ihe lye buryed. 

The Grates of Mercy Ihall be all flint vp. 

And the flefli’d Souldier, rough and hard of heart, 

12 In libertie of bloody hand fliall raunge. 

With Confcience wide as Hell 5 mowing like GralTe 
Your firefli faire Virgins, and your flowring Infants- 
What is it then to me, if impious Warre, 

16 Array’d in flames, like to the Prince of Fiends, 

Doe, with his fmyrcht complexiouj all fell &ats 
Enlynckt to waft and defolation ? 

What ia’t to me, when you your felues are caufe, 

20 If your pure Maydens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing Violation } 

What Rejme can hold licentious Wickednefle, 

When downe the Hill he holds his fierce Carriere? 

24 We may as bootlefle fpend our vaine Command 
Vpon th’ enraged Souldiers in their fpoyle, 

As fend Preempts to the Leuiathan, 

To come albore. Therefore, you men of Harflew, 

28 Take pitty of your Towne and of your People, 

Whiles yet my Souldiers are in my Command ; 

Whiles yet the coole and temperate Wind of Grace 
O're-blowes the filthy and contagious Clouds 
32 Of heady t Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 

If not, why, in a moment, looke to fee 
The blind and bloody Souldier with foule hand 
Defilet the Locks of your ihrill-lhriking Daughters j 
36 Your Fathers taken by the filuer Beards, 

And their moft reuerend Heads daftit to the Walls j 
Your naked Infants fpitted vpon Pykes 
Whiles the mad Mothers with their howles confus’d 
40 Doe breake the Clouds, as did the Wiues of lewiy 
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At Herods bloody-hunting flaughter-men. 

Wliat fay you ? Will you yeeld, and this auoyd. 

Or guiltie in defence, be thus deftroy’d^ 

Enter the Gouemour o/Harflew. 

44 Gouer. Our expedtation hath this day an end : 

The Dolphin, whom of Succours we entreated, 

Returnes vs ^that his Powers are yet not ready 
To rayfe fo great a Siege.* Therefore, great King, 

48 We yeeld our Towns and Lines to thy foft Mercy : 

Enter our Gates) dilpofe of vs and ours 5 
For we no longer are defenfible. 

K. Hen. Open your Gates. IT Come, Vnckle Exeter^ 

52 Goe you and enter Harflew ; there remaine. 

And fortifie it ftrongly ’gainft the French : 

Vfe mercy to them all. For vs, deare Vnckle, — 

The Winter comming on, and Sicknefle growing 
56 Vpon our Souldiers, — ^we will retyre to Calis. 

To night in Harflew will we he your Gueft ; 

To morrow for the March are we addreft. 

[Flouri/h. The King md his Traine enter the Towne, 

The Fbench Kino’s Palace, 
in. iv. — Enter Katherine and Alice, an old Gentlewoman. 

Kath. Alice, tu as ejU en Anglcterre, fisf tu paries hien\ le 
Language, 

Alice. Un'\ peu, Madame. 

4 Kath. le te prie, m'enfeignex ; il font qae i'apprenne a parler* 
Comment appellez vous la\ main en Anglois ? 

Alice. La main ? elle eji appelUe'\ de Hand, 

Kath. De Hand. Et les doigts?’^ 

8 Alice. Les doigts? mafoy, i'ouUie les doigts s mais ie me 
fouviendray. Les doigts? ie penfe ^u*ils font appelUs de 
hngres 3 ouy,’\ de flngres. 
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Kath. La mains de Handj les doigtSj de Fingres. le penfe 

12 que ie fuis la honne efcholier; lay gaignie deuce mots d'Anglois 
viflement. Comment appellez vous les t ongles ? 

Alice. Les ongles ? noils'^ les appellons de Nayles- 

Kath, De Nayles. Efcoutex ; dites moy Ji ie parle lien : 

16 de Hand, de Fingres, et'f de Nayles. 

Alice. C eft lien dsM, Madame j il eft f fort bon Anglois. 

Kath. Dites moy V Anglois pour le hras. 

Alice, De ArmCj Madame. 

20 Kath, Et le coude ? t 
Alice. De Elbow. t 

Kath. De Elbow. Ie rrien fay la repedtian de tous les woU 
que vous m'avex apprife t des d prefent. 

24 Alice. II eff trop difficile , Madame ^ comme le penfe. 

Kath. Excufez moy s Alice; efcoutex: De Hand, de Fingre, 
de Nayles, de Arme,t de Bilbow, 

Alice. De Elbow, t Madxme. 

28 Kath. 0 Seigneur Dieu, ie rrCen oubVie ! De Elbow, Corn’- 
ment appellez t vous le col P 

Alice. De Nick, Madame. 

Kath. De Nick : Etf le menton ? 

32 Alice, De Chin- 

Kath, De Sin. Le cols de Nick 9 le mentous de Sin. 

Alice, Ouy. Sauf vojire honneur, en veritk, vous prononcex 
les mots aujji t droiSl que les Natifs dHAngleterre. 

3& Kath. fe ne doute point d^apprendre par laf grace de Dleu, 
{■j* en pen de temps, 

Alice. ITavex vous pas dqfia oulliie ce que ie vous ay 
eTifeignie P t 

40 Kath. Nouy ie reciteray a vous promptement : de Hand, de 
Fingre, de Mayles — t 

Alice. De Nayles, Madame. 

Kath. De Nayles, de Arme, de Ilhow. 

44 Alice. Saufvqftre honneur, de Elbow.t 
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Kath. Airf dis ie ; de Elbow, de Nick, tsf de Sin. Comment 
appellex votes le pied £5* la rolePf 

Alice. De Foot, Madame; 65^ det Count. 

4S Kath. De Foot, ^ de Count 1 0 Seigneur Dieu/ ce font des 
mots defm mauvais, corruptible, gros, ^ impudique, £sf non pour 

Dames cTHonneur d'vfer : Ie ne voudrois prononcer ces mots 
deuant les Seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. Foh/ le 
52 Foot tsf le Count ! NeanUmoins, Ie reciteray une autre fois ma 
lepon enfemlle : de Hand, de Fingre, de Nayles, de Arme, de 
Elbow, de Nick, de Sin, de Foot, de t Count. 

Alice, Excellent, Madame / 

56 Kath. C eji ajfex pour une fois ; allons nous d difner. t 

[Exeunt. 

Rouen. The French Kino’s Palace. 
m. V. — Enter fAe King of France, ^Ae Dolphin, the Con- 
STABLE OF Fhance, the DuKE OF Burbon, and others. 

Fr. King. ’Tis certaine he hath paft the Riuer Some. 

CoTift, And if he be not fought withall, my Lord, 

Let vs not liue in France ; let vs quit all, 

4 And giue our Vineyards to a barbarous People. 

Dolph. 0 Dieu viuant/ Shah a few Sprayes of vs, — 

The emptying of our Fathers Luxurie, 

Our Syens, put in wilde and fauage Stock, — 

8 Spirt vp fo fuddenly into the Clouds, 

And ouer-looke their Grafters 1 

Bur. Normans, but baftard Normans, Norman baftards ! 

Mort de t m.a vie / [and] if they march along 
12 Vnfought withall — but I will fell my Dukedome, 

To buy a flobbry and a durtie Farme 
In that nooke-fliotten He of Albion. 

CoT^. Dieu de BattaUes / — ^wbere haue they this mettell ? 

16 Is not their Clynaate foggy, raw, and dull ? 

On whom, as in defpight, the Sunne lookes pale. 

Killing their Fruit with frownes 1 Can fodden Water, 
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A Drench for fur-reyn’d lades, their Early broth, 

20 Deco6t their cold blood to filch valiant heat ? 

And fhall our quick blood, fpirited with Wine, 

Seeme froftie ? O, for honor of our Land, 

Let vs not hang like roping Ifyckles 
24 Vpon our Houfea Thatch, whiles a more froftie People 
Sweat drops of gallant Youth in our rich fields j 
Poore, we [may] call them, in their Natiue Lords. 

Dolphin, By Faith and Honor, 

28 Our Madames mock at vs, and plainely fay, 

' Our Mettell is bred out, and they will giue 
Their bodyes to the Luft of Englilh Youth, 

To new-ftore France with Baftard Warriors.* 

32 Bur. They bid vs 'to the Englifti Dancing- Schooles, 

And teach Lamlta's high, and fwift Carrmto's; 

Saying, * our Grace is onely in our Heeles, 

And that we are moft loftie Run-awayes.* 

36 Fr. King, Where is Montioy^ the Herald ? fpeed him hence j 
Let him greet England with our Iharpe defiance. 

Vp, Princes ! and, with fpirit of Honor edg’d. 

More lharper then your Swords, high to the field : 

40 Charles Delahreth, High Conftable of France, 

You Dukes of Orleanccj Burlon, and of Berry ^ 

Alanfon, Brdhani, Bar, and Burgonie, 
laquis Chattillion, Ram lures, Faudemont,^ 

44 Beumont, Grandpree,'^ Roujfi,, and Faulconhridge, 

FoySff LSflrale, Bouciqualt,f and Charaloyes ; 

High Dukes, great Princes, Barons, Lords, and Knights, t 
For your great Seats, How quit you of great fliames 3 
48 Barre Harry England, that fweepes through our Land 
With Penons painted in the blood of Harflew : 

Rufh on his Hoaft, as doth the melted Snow 
Vpon the Valleyes, whofe low Vaflall Seat 
52 The Alpes doth fpit, and void his rhewme'vpon: 
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Goe downe vpoa him, — you haue Power enough,— 

And in a Captiue Chariot into Roan 
Bring him our Prifoner. 

Cmst This becomes the Great. 

56 Sorry am I his numbers are fo few. 

His Souldiers fick, and famiiht in their March } 

For, I am fure, when he ftiall fee our Army, 

Hee’le drop his heart into the finck of feare, 

60 And, for atchieuement, offer vs his Ranfome. 

Fr, King. Therefore, Lord Conftable, haft on Montioy ; 
And let him fay to England, that we fend 
To know what willing Ranfome he will giue. 

64 IT Prince Dolphin^ you lhall ftay with vs in Roan. 

Dolpk Not fo, I doe befeech your Maieflie, 

Fr, King. Be patient, for you {hall remaine with vs. 

H Now, forth. Lord Conftable, and Princes all, 

68 And quickly bring vs word of Englands fall. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

The English camp in Picardy. 

m. vi. — Enter Captaines Gower md Fluellen, meeting. 

Goiver. How now, Captalue Fluellen! come you from 
the Bridge ? 

Flu. I aflure you, tliere is very excellent Seruices com- 
4 mitted at the Pridge.t 

Gower. Is the Duke of Exeter fafe ? 

Flu. The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as Aga- 
memnon; and a man that I loue and honour with my foulc, 
8 and my heart, and my dutie, and my life,t and my lining, and 
my vttermoft power. He is not — God be prayfed and plelfed ! — 
any hurt in the ’orld,t but keepes the Bridget moft valiantly, 
with excellent difcipline. There is an aunchient Lieutenant 
12 there at the Bridge, I thinke, in my very confcience, hee is as 
valiant a man as Marke Anthony ; and hee is a man of no efti- 
mation in the 'orld ; + but I did fee him doe as gallant feruice— 
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Gmuer, What doe you call him ? 

16 Flu. Hee is call’d aunchient PiftolL 
Gower, I know him not. 

Enter Pistoll- 
Fhi, Here is the man. 

Fiji. Captaine^ I thee befeech to doe me fauours : 

20 The Duke of Exeter doth loue thee well. 

Flu, I, I prayfe God, and I haue merited fome loue at 
his hands. 

Fist. Bardolph, a Souldier hrme and found of hearty 
24 Of t buxome valour, hath, — ^by cruell Fate, 

And giddie Fortunes furious fickle Wheele, 

That Goddeffe blind. 

That Hands vpon the rolling refilelTe Stone, — 

28 Flu. By your patience, aunchient FyiolL Fortune is 
painted plinde,t with a Muffler afore hert eyes, to fignifie 
to you, that Fortune is plinde t and fhee is painted alfo 
with a Wheele, to fignifie to you, which is the Morall ol 
32 itj that fhee is turning, and inconfiant, and mutabilitie, 
and variation : and her foot, looke you, is fixed vpon a 
Sphericall Stone, which rowles, and rowles, and rowles : 
in good truth, the Poet makes a mofi excellent defcripti- 
36 on of it : Fortune is an excellent Morall. 

Fift. Fortune is Bardolphs foe, and frownes on him ^ 

For he hath fiolne a Pax, and hanged mufi: a be : 

A damned death ! 

40 Let Gallowes gape for Dogge let man goe fi^. 

And let not Hempe his Wind-pipe fuflbcate : 

But Exeter hath giuen the doome of death 
For Pax of little price. 

44 Therefore, goe fpeake 3 the Duke will heare thy voyce 3 
And let not Bardolphs vitall thred bee cut 
With edge of Penny-Cord, and vile reproach. 

Speake, Captaine, for his Life, and I will thee requite. 

C E 
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48 Flu, Aunchient Pifloll, I doe partly vnderftand your 
meaning. 

Pift. Why then, reioyce therefdre. 

Flu, Certainly, Aunchient, it is not a thing to reioyce 
52 at : for if, looke you, he were my Prother,t I would defire 
the Duke to vfe his good pleafure, and put him to execu- 
tion 3 for difcipline ought to be vfed. 

Pift, Dye and be darn’d ! and Figo for thy friendfliip ! 

56 Flu. It is well. 

Pift. The Figge of Spaine ! [ErrV. 

Fh, Very good. 

Gower, Why, this is an arrant counterfeit Rafcall^ I 
60 remember him now; a Bawd, a Cut-purfe. 

Flu, He alfure you, a vtt’red as praue ’ordst at the 
Fridge as you fliall fee in a Summers day : but it is very 
well ; what he ha’s fpoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, 
64 when time is ferae. 

Gower. Why, His a Gull, a Foole, a Rogue, that now and 
then goes to the Warres, to grace himfelfe, at his returne 
into London, vnder the forme of a Souldier. And fm;h 
68 fellowes are perfit in the Great Commanders Names, and 
they will Jearue you by rote where Seraices were done at 
fuch and fuch a Sconce, at fuch a Breach, at fuch a Comioy ; 
who came off brauely, who was fhot, who difgrac’d, what 
72 termes the Enemy flood on ; — and this they conne perfitly 
in the phrafe of Warre, which they tricke yj) with new-tiiniHl 
Oathes : and what a Beard of the Generalls Cut, and a hcirrltle 
Sute of the Campe, will doe among foming Buttles and Alc- 
76 waflit Wits, is wonderfull to be thought on. Rut you mull 
learne to know fuch fianders of the age, or clfc you may be 
maraelloufly miftooke. 

Flu. I tell you what, Captaine Gower: I doe percciue 
80 hee is not the man that hee would gladly make fliew to 
the 'orld t hee is : if I finde a hole in his Coat, I will tell 
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him my minde. [Drum heard^l Hearke you, the King is 
comming 5 and I muft fpeake with him from the Fridge, 

Enter the King and his poore Souldiers, with Drum and 
Colours : Gloucester, and others. 

84 Flu. God pleffe your Maieftie ! 

K. Hen. How now, Fluellen I cam’ft thou from the Bridge i 

Flu. I, fo pleafe your Maieftie. The Duke of Exeter 
ha*s very gallantly maintain’d the Fridge: the French is 
88 gone ofr, looke you j and there is gallant and moft praue 
paflages : marry, th’athuerfarie was haue poffeflion of 
the Fridge; but he is enforced to retyre, and the Duke, of 
Exeter is Mafter of the Fridge: I can tell your Maieftie, 
92 the Duke is a praue man. 

K. Hen. What men haue you loft, Fluellen ? 

Flu. The perdition of th’athuerfarie hath beene very great, 
reafonnable great : many, for my part, I thinke the Duke hath 
96 loft neuer a man, but one that is like to be executed for 
robbing a Church, one Bardolph, if your Maieftie know the 
man : his face is all pupukle5,t and whelkes, and knobs, and 
flames a Are; and his lippes plowest at his nofe, and it is 
100 like a coale of Are, fometimes plew, and fometimes red ; 
but his nofe is executed, and his Are’s out. 

K. Hen. Wee would haue all fuch offendors fo cut off : 
and we giue expreffe charge, that in our Marches through 
104 the Coun^ey, there be nothing compel!’ d A-om the Villages ; 
nothing taken but pay’d for; none of the French vpbrayded 
or abufed in difdaineflil Language; for when Lenitiet and 
Crueltie play for a Kingdome, the gentler Gamefter is the 
108 fooneft winner. 

Tucket. Enter Mountioy. 

Mountioy. You know me by my habit. 

K, Hen. Well then, I know thee : what lhall I know of thee ? 

Mountioy. My Mafters mind. 
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1 1 2 K, Hen. Vnfold it. 

Moundoy. Thus fayes my King: 'Say thou to Harry 
of England : Though we feem’d dead, we did but lleepe ; 
Aduantage is a better Souldier then rafliuelTe. Tell him, 
ii6wee could haue rebuk’d him at Harflewe, but that wee 
thought not good to bruife an iniurie till it were full ripe : 
Now wee Ipeake vpon our kue,t and our voyce is imperiall : 
England fliall repent his folly, fee his weakenelfe, and admire 
120 our fufferance. Bid him, therefore, confider of his ranfome, 
which muft proportion the lolTes we haue borne, the fubietls 
we haue loft, the difgrace we haue digefted^ which, in weight 
to re-anfwer, his pettineffe would bow vnder. For our lolles, 
124 his Exchequer is too poore^ for th’ efiulion of our bloud, the 
Mufter of his Kingdome too faint a number; and for our 
difgrace, his owne perfon kneeling at our feet, but a weake 
and worthleffe fatisfaftion. To this adde defiance; and tell 
128 him, for conclulion, he hath betrayed his followers, whofe 
condemnation is pronounc’t.* So farre my King and Mafier; 
fo much my Office. 

K. Hen. What is thy name ? I know thy qualitie, 

132 Mount Moundoy. 

K. Hen. Thou doo’ft thy Office fairely, Turne thee back, 
And tell thy King, 'I doe not feeke him now. 

But could be willing to march on to Callice 
136 Without impeachment;’ for, to fay the footh, 

— ^Though ’tis no wifdome to confelfe fo much 
Vnto an enemie of Craft and Vantage, — 

My people are with fickuefife much enfeebled ; 

140 My numbers leflen’d ; and thole few I haue, 

Almoft no better then fo many French ; 

Who, when they were in health, I tell thee, Herald, 

I thought, vpon one payre of Euglilh Legges 
144 Did march three Frenchmen. — ^Yet, forgiue me, Grod, 

That I doe bragge thus ! this your ayre of France 
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Hath blowne that vice in me 5 I muft repent. — 

GoBj therefore, tell thy Mafter, ' heere I am j 
148 My Ranfome is this frayle and worthlefle Trunke^ 

My Army bnt a weake and lickly Guard : 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on. 

Though France himfelfe, and fuch another Neighbor, 

152 Stand in our way/ There’s for thy labour, Mountioy. 

\Gwes him a Purse, 

Goe, bid thy MaRer well aduife himfelfe : 

' If we may palTe, we will 3 if we be hindred. 

We fliall your tawnie ground with your red blood 
156 Difcolour: ’ and fo, MounHoy, fare you well. 

The fumme of all our Anfwer is but this : 

* We would not feeke a Battaile as we are j 
Nor as we are, we fay, we will not fhun it : ’ 

160 So tell your Mafter. 

Mount I fliall deliuer fo. Thankes to your Highiiefle. 

[Exit 

Glouc. I hope they will not come vpon vs now. 

K. Hen, We are in Gods hand, Brother, not in theirs. 

1:64 March to the Bridge 5 it now drawes toward night : 

Beyond the Riuer wee’le encampe our felues 
And on to morrow bid them march away. 

{Exeunt. Drum "beating. 

The French camp, near Agincourt, 
ni. Tii. — Enter the Constable op France, the Lord 
Ramburs, Orleance, the Dolphin, with others. 

Conjl, Tut ! I haue the beft Armour of the World. Would 
it were day ! 

Orleance, You haue an excellent Armour j but let my 
4 Horfe haue his due. 

Co7j/ 2. It is the beft Horfe of Europe. 

Orleance, Will it neuer be Morning > 
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DolpL My Lord of OrleancOj and my Lord High Con- 
8 ftable, you ta]ke of Horfe and Armour — 

Orlemce, You are as well prouided of both as any 
Prince in the World. 

Bolph. What a long Night is this! I will not change 
12 my Horfe with any that treades but on foure pafternes.t 
pfltj Aa / + he bounds from the Earth as if his entrayles were 
hayres ; le CJieual volant/^ the Pegalus^ che% t les narines de 
feu I When I belhyde him, I foare, I am a Hawke ; he trots 
16 the ayrej the Earth lings when he touches itj the bafell 
home of his hoofe is more Mulicall then the Pipe of Hennas, 

Orleance. Hee‘s of the colour of the Nutmeg. 

Bolph. And of the heat of the Ginger. It is a Beall for 
20 Perfeus: hee is pure Ayre and Firej and the dull Elements 
of Earth and Water neuer appeare in him, but only in patient 
ftillnefle while his Rider mounts him : hee is, indeede, a Horfe, 
and all other lades you may call Bealls. 

24 Confl, Indeed, my Lord, it is a moll ablblute and ex- 
cellent Horfe. 

Bolph, It is the Prince of Palfirayes} his Neigh is like 
the bidding of a Monarch, and his countenance enforces 
28 Homage. 

OrUance. No more, Coulin. 

Bolph. Nay, the man hath no wit, that cannot, from 
the liGng of the Larke to the lodging of the Lambe, 
32varie deferued prayfe on my Palfray: it is a Theame as 
fluent as the Sea: Turae the Sands into eloquent tongues, 
and my Horfe is argument for them all : ’tis a fubiedl for a 
Soueraigne to reafon on, and for a Soueraigues Souoraigue 
36 to ride on; And for the World — familiar to vs, and 
vnknowne — to lay apart their particular Fuiidlions, and wonder 
at him. I once writ a Sonnet in his prayfe, and began thus : 

‘ Wonder of Nature ’ — 

40 Orleance, I haue heard a Sonnet begin fo to ones Millrelle. 
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Bolph. Then did they imitate that which I compos’d 
to my Courier j for my Horfe is my MiilrelTe. 

Orleance. Your Miftreffe beares well. 

44 Bolph, Me well 5 which is the prefcript prayle and per- 
fe6tion of a good and particular Miftreffe. 

CojiJl, Nayj for me thought, yefterday, your Miftreffe 
llirewdly Ihooke your back, 

48 Bolph, So, perhaps, did yours, 

Conjl, Mine was not bridled. 

Bolph, O! then belike Ihe was old and gentle, and you 
rode, like a Kerne of Ireland, your French Hofe oft', and in 
52 your ftrait Stroffers. 

CoTifl, You haue good iudgement in Horfemanftiip. 

Bolph, Be warn’d by me, then: they that ride fo, and 
ride not warily, fall into foule Boggs : I had rather haue 
56 my Horfe to my Miftreffe. 

Conjl- I had as Hue haue my Miftreffe a lade. 

Bolph, I tell thee, Conftable, my Miftrefle weares his 
owne hayre. 

60 Corf, 1 could make as true a boaft as that, if I had a 
Sow to my Miftreffe. 

Bolph, ^ Le chien ejl retoumk d fm propre v<m\j[Jement, et 
la truye'^ louh au lourlier:' thou mak’ft vfe of any thing. 

64 Conft, Yet doe I not vfe my Horfe for my Miftreffe, 
or any fuch Prouerbe, fo little kin to the purpofe. 

Rami), My Lord Conftable, the Armour that I faw in 
your Tent to night, are thofe Starres, or Sunnes, vpon it? 

68 Conjl, Starres, my Lord. 

Bolph, Some of them will fall to morrow, I hope. 

Conjl, And yet ray Sky lhall not want, 

Bolph. That may be, for you beare a many fuperfluoully, 
72 and ’twere more honor fome were away. 

Conjl, Eu’n as your Horfe beares your prayfesj who 
would trot as welL were fome of your bragges dilinounted. 
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Dolph, Would I were able to loade him with his defert ! — 
76 WiU it neuer be day ? — will trot to morrow a mile, and 
my way IhaU be paued with Englifli Faces. 

I will not fay fo, for feare I Ihould be fac’t out 
of my way: but I would it were morning, for I would 
80 faine be about the eares of the Englilh. 

Rami. Who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prifoners ? 

Conf You muJft firft goe your felfe to hazard, ere you 
84 haue them. 

Bolph, Tis Mid-night 5 He goe arme my felfe. [Erz^. 
OrUmce, The Dolphin longs for morning. 

Ramh. He longs to eate the Englilh. 

88 I thinke he will eate all he kills. 

Orleance. By the white Hand of my Lady, hee*s a gal- 
lant Prince. 

Conji. Sweare by her Foot, that Ihe may tread out the 
92 Oath. 

Orleance. He is, Amply, the moft aiSliue Gentleman of 
France. 

Conji, Doing is aftiuitie, and he will ftill be doing, 

96 Orleance, He neuer did harme, that I heard of. 

CotJI, Nor will doe none to morrow : hee will keepe 
that good name Hill. 

Orlemce, 1 know him to be valiant. 

100 CojJi, I was told that by one that knowes him better 
then you. 

Orlemce, What’s hee? 

Conji. Marry, hee told me fo* himfelfe 5 and hee fayd Mice 
104 car’d not who knew it/ 

Orlemce, Hee needes not ) it is no hidden vertue in him. 
C(mt By my faith. Sir, but it is ; neuer any body faw 
it but his Lacquey: ’tis a hooded valour ^ and when it 
108 appeares, it will bate. 
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Orleance. ‘ 111 will neuer fayd well.’ 

CoTz/Z. I will cap that Prouerbe with 'There is flatterie 
in jfriendihip.* 

112 Orleance. And I will take vp that with 'Gine the Denill 
his due.* 

CoT^. Well plac’t : there ftands your friend for the Denill : 
haue at the veiy eye of that Prouerbe with 'A Pox of the 

116 Deuill.’ 

Orleance. You are the better at Prouerbs, by how much 
' A Fooles Bolt is foone fhot." 

Ccnst. You haue Ihot oner. 

120 Orleance. ’Tis not the firft time you were ouer-fhot. 

Enter a MelTenger. 

Mejf, My Lord high Conftable, the Englifh lye within 
fifteene hundred paces of your Tents. 

Conft. Who hath meafur’d the ground ? 

124 M^. The Lord Grandpree. 

Conjl. A valiant and moft expert Gentleman. — ^Would 
it were day ! — ^Alas, poore Barry of England I hee longs 
not for the Dawning as wee doe. 

128 Orleance. What a wretched and peeuilh fellow is this 
King of England, to mope with his fat-brain’ d followers 
fo farre out of his knowledge ! 

Conji. If the Englifh had any apprehenfion, they would 

132 runne away. 

Orleance. That they lack 5 for if their heads had any in- 
telle6tuall Armour, they could neuer weare fuch heauie 
Head-pieces. 

136 Eaml. That Hand of England breedes very valiant 
Creatures 3 their MaftifFes are of vnmatchable courage. 

Orleance. Foolifh Curres, that runne winking into 
the mouth of a Ruffian Beare, and haue their heads crufht 

140 like rotten Apples ! you may as well fay, that’s a valiant 
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Flea that dare eate his breakefaft on the Lippe of a 
Lyon, 

CoTifi, luft, iufti and the men doe fympathize with the 
144 in robuftious and roug^h comming on^ leaning their 

Wits with their Wines : and then giue them great Meales of 
Beefe, and Iron and Steele, they will eate like Wolues, and 
fight like Deails. 

148 Orleance. 1 , but thefe Engliih are fhrowdly out of Beefc. 

Const Then fiiall we finde to morrow, tliey haue only 
fiomackes to eate and none to fight. Now is it time to 
arme : come, lhall we about it ? 

152 OrUance. It is now two a Clock: but, lei me fee: — by ten 
Wee {hall haue each a hundred Euglifii men. \ExcunL 


ACT IV, 

Enter Chorus, 

Now eiitertaine coniefture of a time, 

Wlien creeping Murmure, and the poring Darke, 

Fills the wide Velfell of the Vniuerfe. 

4 From Camp to Camp, through the foule Womb of Night, 
The Hum me of eyther Army ftilly founds. 

That the fixt Centinels almofi: receiue 
The fecret Whiipers of each others Watch. 

8 Fire anfwers fire 5 and through their paly flames 
Each Battaile fees the others vmber’d face. 

Steed threatens Steed, in high and boafifuU Neighs 
Piercing the Nights dull Eare 5 and from the Tents, 

12 The Armourers, accomplifhing the Knights, 

With bufie Hammers clofing Riuets vp, 

Giue dreadful! note of preparation. 
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The Countrey Cocks doe crow, the Clocks doe towle : 

16 And, the third howre of drowfie Morning nam’d, 

Prowd of their Numbers, and fecure in Soule, 

The confident and ouer-luftie French 
Doe the low-rated Englilh play at Dice 5 
20 And chide the creeple-tardy-gated Night, 

Who, like a foule and ougly Witch, doth limpe 
So tedioully away. The poore condemned Englilli, 

Like Sacrifices, by their watcbfull Fires 
24 Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The Mornings danger 3 and their gefture fad, 

Inuefliug lanke-Ieane Cbeekes, and Warre-worne Coats, 
Prefenteth t them vnto the gazing Moone 
28 So many horrid e Ghofts. O, now, who will behold 
The Royall Captaine of this ruin’d Band, 

Walking from Watch to Watch, from Tent to Tent, 

Let him ary ‘ Prayfe and Glory on his head I ’ 

32 For forth he goes, and vifits all his Hoafi; 

Bids them good morrow with a modeft Smyle 3 
And calls them ^ Brothers, Friends, and Countreymeu/ 

Vpon his Royall Face there is no note 
36 How dread an Army hath enrounded him 3 
Nor doth he dedicate one iot of Colour 
Vnto the wearie and all-watched Night 3 
But frelhly lookes, and ouer-beares Attaint 
40 With chearefull femblance and fweet Maieftie 3 
That euery Wretch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his Lookes ; 

A Largefie vniuerfall, like the Sonne, 

44 His liberall Eye doth giue to euery one. 

Thawing cold feare, that meane and gentle all 
*«**«*« 

Behold, — as may vnworthineife define, — 

A little touch of Harry in the Night 3 
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48 And fo our Scene muft to the Battaile flye : 

Where, — O for pitty 1 — we fhall much difgrace — 

With foure or fiue moft vile and ragged foyles. 

Right ill difpos’d, in brawle ridiculous — 

52 The Name of Agincourt. Yet, lit and fee 5 

Minding true things by what their Mock’ries bee* \Exit, 

The English camp at Agincourt. 

IV. i . — Enter the Kino, and Gloucester. 

K. Hen, GlofleTf *tis true that we are in great danger j 
The greater therefore Ihould our Courage be. 

[^TZ^er Bedford^ 

^ Go[o]d morrow. Brother Bedford, ^ God Almightie ! 

4 There is feme foule of goodneffe in things euill. 

Would men obferuingly diDdll it out : 

For our bad Neighbour makes vs early ftirrers. 

Which is both healthful!, and good husbandry. 

8 Behdes, they are our outward Confciences, 

And Preachers to vs all 5 admonifliing 
That we Ihould drefle vs fairely for our end. 

Thus may we gather Honey from the Weed, 

12 And make a Morall of the DiueU himfelfe. 

Enter Erpingham. 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 

A good foft Pillow for that good white Head, 

Were better then a churlilh turfe of France. 

16 Erping, Not fo, my Liege, this Lodging likes me better. 
Since I may fay, 'Now lye I like a King/ 

K, Hen. ’Tis good for men to loue their preleuL paines, 
Ypon example 5 fo the Spirit is eafed : 

20 And, when the Mind is quickned, out of doubt. 

The Organs, though defunft and dead before, 

Breake vp their drowfie Graue, and newly mou& 
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With cafted flough and freih legeritie. 

24 Lend me thy Cloake, Sir Thomas. ^ Brothers both. 
Commend me to the Princes in onr Campe j 
Doe my good morrow to them j and> anon 
Defire them all to my Pauillion. 

28 Glojler. We fhaUa my Liege. 

Erping. Shall I attend your Grace ? 

K. Hen. No, my good Knight 5 

Goe with my Brothers to my Lords of England : 

I and my Bofome mutt debate a while, 

32 And then I would no other company. 

Erping. The Lord in Heauen blefle thee. Noble Harry. 

\Exeunt. Mmet King. 
K. Hen. God a mercy, old Heart ! thou fpeak’ft chearefiilly. 

Enter Pistoll. 

Pift. Qui valhP’f 
36 K. Hen. A fnend. 

Pijl. DifcufiTe vnto me j art thou Officer I 
Or art thou bafe, common, and popular ? 
jK. Hen. I am a Gentleman of a Company. 

40 pyt. Trayl’ft thou the puifTant Pyke ? 

K- Hen. Euen fo : what are you ? 

Pifl. As good a Gentleman as the Emperor. 

K. Hen. Then you are a better then the King. 

44 Pift. The King's a Bawcock, and a Heart of Gold, 

A Lad of Life, an Impe of Fame, 

Of Parents good, of Fift moft valiant : 

I kilfe his durtie ihooe, and from heartfiring 
48 I loue the lonely Bully. What’s t thy Name ? 

K. Hen. Harry le Roy. 

PiJl. Le R(yy ! a Comifh Name : art thou of Cornilh Crew ? 
K. Hen. No, I am a Welchman* 

52 Pift. Know’ft thou Fluellen} 
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K. Hen, Yes. 

Fiji. Tell him, He knock his Leeke about his Pate, 

Vpon S. Dcudes day. 

56 K. Hen. Doe not you weare your Dagger in your Cappe 
that day, leaft he knock that about yours. 

Fiji, Art thou his friend ? 

K. Hen, And his Kinfman too. 

60 Pijl, The Figo for thee, then ! \Tums to go. 

K. Hen. I thanke you : God be with you ! 

Pifl, My name is Plftol call’d. \Exit. 

K. Hen, It forts well with your fiercenelTe. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

64 Gower. Captaine Fluellen/ 

Flu. ’So! in the Name of Chefhu t Chriftj fpeake lower, t It 
is the greateft admiration in the vuiuerfall ’orld,t when 
the true and aunchient Prerogatifes and Lawes of the 

63 Warres is not kept : if you would take the paines but to 
examine the Warres of Pompey the Great, you lhall finde, 
I warrant you, that there is no tiddle tadle, nor pibble pable,t 
in Fompeyes Campe: I warrant you, you ihall finde the 

72 Ceremonies of the Warres, and the Cares of it, and the 
Formes of it, and the Sobrietie of it, and the Modeftie of 
it, to be otheiwife. 

Gower, Why, the Enemieis lowdj you heare him all Night. 

76 Flu. If the Enemie is an AiTe, and a Foole, and a prating 
Coxcombe, is it meet, thinke you, that wee fhould alfo, looke 
you, be an AlTe and a Foole, and a prating Coxcombe,- in 
your owne confcience, now ? 

80 Gow. I will fpeake lower. 

Flu. I pray you, and pefeech t you, that you will. 

U^mnt Gower and Fluellen. 

K, Hen. Though it appeare a little out of falhion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welchman. 
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Enter three Souldiers, Iohn Bates, Alexander Court, 
and Michael Williams. 

^4 Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the Morning 

which breakes yonder ? 

Bates. I thinke it be : but wee haue no great caufe to 
delire the approach of day. 

S8 Willvaim. Wee fee yonder the beginning of the day, 

but, I thinke, wee lhall neuer fee the end of it. II Who goes 
there ? 

K. Hen. A Friend. 

92 Williams. Vnder what Captaine feme you ? 

K. Hen. Vnder Sir Thomas'^ Erpingham. 

Williams. A good old Commander, and a moll kinde 
Grentleman : I pray you, what thinkes he of our eftate ? 

96 K. Hen. Euen as men wrackt vpon a Sand, that looks to 
be wallit off the next Tyde. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to tlie King ? 

K. Hen. No j nor it is not meet he Ihould. For, though I 
100 fpeake it to you, I thinke the King is but a man, as I am ; 
the Violet fmells to him as it doth to me; the Element 
Ihewes to him as it doth to me; all his Sences*haue but 
humane Conditions : his Ceremonies layd by, in his Naked- 
104 nelfe he appeares but a man; and though his afFedbons 
are higher mounted then ours, yet, when they ftoupe, they 
ftoupe with the like wing: therefore, when he fees reafon 
of feares, as we doe, his feares, out of doubt, be of the 
108 fame rellifli as ours are : yet, in reafon, no man Ihould polTefTe 
him with any appearance of feare, leaft hee, by fliewmg it, 
Ihould dis-hearten his Army. 

Bates. He may Ihew what outward courage he willj 
iTabut, I beleeue, as cold a Night as *tis, hee could wilh him- 
felfe in Thames vp to the Neck 3 and fo I would he were, 
and I by him, at aU aduentures, fo we were quit here. 

K. Hen. By my troth, I will fpeake my confcience of tne 
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1 16 King: I tJiinke hee would not wifh himfelfe any where 
but where hee is. 

Fates. Then I would he were here alone ^ fo fliou] d he be 
Hire to be ranfomedj and a many poore mens Hues faued. 

120 X. Hen. I dare fay, you loue him not fo ill, to wifh him here 
alone, howfoeuer you fpeake this to feele other mens minds : me 
thinks, I could not dye any where ^fo contented as in the Kings 
company 5 his Caufe being iuft, and his Quarrell honorable. 

124 WilViams. That’s more then we know, 

Bates. I, or more then wee fliould feeke after j for wee 
know enough, if wee know wee are the Kings Subiefts : 
if his Caufe be wrong, our obedience to the King wines 
128 the Cryme of it out of vs. 

Williams. But if the Caufe be not good, the King him- 
felfe hath a heauie Beckoning to make, when all thofe 
Legges, and Armes, and Heads, chopt off in a Battaile, 
132 {hall ioyne together at the latter day, and cry all, 'Wee 
dyed at fuch a places fome, fwearing; feme, crying for a 
Surgean j fome, vpon their Wiues left poore behind them j 
fome, vpon the Debts they owe j fome, vpon their Children 
136 rawly left.’ I am afear’d there are few dye well that dye 
in a Battaile j for how can they charitably difpofe of any 
thing, when Blood is their argument ? Now, if thefe men 
doe not dye well, it will be a black matter for the King 
140 that led them to it j who to difobey were againft all pro- 
portion of fubieftion, 

K. Hen. So, if a Sonne, that is by his Father fent about 
Merchandize, doe finfully mifearry vpon the Sea, the im- 
X44 putation of his wickednelTe, by your rule, lliould be impofed 
vpou his Father that fent him; or if a Seruant, vnder 
his Mafters command, tranfporting a fumme of Money, 
be affayled by Bobbers, and dye in many irreconcil’d 
148 Iniquities, you may call the bufmeffe of the Matter Uie 
author of the Seruants damnation : but this is not fo : 
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The King is not bound to anfwer the particular endings of 
his Souldiers, the Father of his Sonne, nor the Mafter of his 
152 Seruant j for they purpofe not their death, when they purpofe 
their feruices. Befides, there is no King, be his Caufe nener 
fo fpotlelTe, if it come to the arbitrement of Swords, can 
trye it out with all vnfpotted Souldiers : fome, peraduenture, 
156 haue on them the guilt of premeditated and contriued Murther 5 
fome, of beguiling Virgins with the broken Seales of Periurie j 
fome, making the Warres their Bulwarke, that haue before 
gored the gentle Bofome of Peace with Pillage and Robberie. 
160 Now, if thefe men haue defeated the Law, and out-runne 
Natiue punilhment, though they can out»-ftrip men, they haue 
no wings to flye £:om God. Warre is his Beadle, Warre is 
his V engeance 5 fo that here men are punilht, for before 
164 breach of the Kings Lawes, in now the Kings Quarrell : 
where they feared the death, they haue borne life away 5 and 
where they would bee fafe, they perilh : Then if they dye 
vnprouided, no more is the King guiltie of their damnation, 
168 then heewas before guiltie of thofe Impieties for the which 
they are now vilited. Eueiy Subiefts Dutie is the Kings, but 
euery Subiedb Soule is his owne. Therefore fhould euery 
Souldier in the Warres doe as euery hcke man in his Bed, 
172 wafh euQiy Moth out of his Confcience : and dying fo. Death 
is to him aduantage j or not dying, the time was blelTedly 
loft, wherein fuch preparation was gayned : and, in him that 
efcapes, it were not finne to thinke, that making God fo free 
176 an offer, he let him out-liue that day to fee his Gxeatneffe, 
and to teach others how they ftiould prepare. 

WtlL ’Tis certaine, euery man that dyes ill, the ill vpon 
his owne head, the King is not to anfwer it 
180 Bates. I doe not defire bee fhould anfwer for me; and 
yet I determine to fight luflily for him. 

K. Hen* I my felfe heard the King fay he would not be 
ranfom’d. 

C 


F 
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184 Will. I, hee faid fo, to make vs fight chearefiilly : but, 
when our throats are cut, hee may be ransom’d, and wee 
ne’re the wifer. 

K. Hen. If I line to fee it, I will neuer truft his w^ord 
188 after. 

WilL You pay him then! That’s a perillous ftiot out 
of an Elder Gunne, that a poore and a priuate difpleafure 
can doe againft a Monarch! you may as well goe about 
19a to tume the Sunne to yce with fanning in his face with a 
Peacocks feather. You’le neuer truft his word after ! come, 
'tis a foolilh faying. 

K. Hen. Your reproofe is fomething too round : I fliould 
196 be angry with you, if the time were conuenieut. 

WilL Let it bee a Guarrell betweene vs, if you liue. 

K. Hen. I embrace it. 

WilL How fhall I know thee againe ? 

200 K. Hen. Giue me any Gage of thine, and I will weare it 
in my Bonnet: Then, if euer thou dar’ft acknowledge it, 
I will make it my Quarrel!, 

WilL Heere’s my Gloue : Giue mee another of thine. 

204 Kn Hen. There ! 

WilL This will I alfo weare in my Cap : if euer thou 
come to me and fay, after to morrow, ^This is my Gloue/ 
by this Hand, I will take thee a box on the eare. 

208 K. Hen. If euer I liue to fee it, I will challenge it. 

WilL Thou dar’ft as well be hang*d. 

K. Hen. Well, I will doe it, tliough I take thee in the 
Kings companie. 

212 WilL Keepe thy word: fare thee well. 

Bates. Be ftiends, you Englifh fooles, be friends j wee haue 
french Quarrels enow, if you could tell how to reckon, 

, K. Hen. Lideede, the French may lay twentie French 
216 Crownes to one, they will beat vs, for they beare them 
on their Ihoulders : but it is no Englilh Treafon to cut 
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French Crownes^ and, to morrow, the King himfelfe will 
be a Clipper. [Exeunt Souldiers, 

220 Vpon the King ! — ^let vs our Liues, our Soules, 

Our Debts, our carefoll Wiues, 

Our Children, and our Sinnes, lav on the King : — 

We muft beare all. 

2 24 O hard Condition ! Twin-borne with Greatneffe, 

Subieft to the breath of euery foole, whofe fence 
No more can feele, but his owne wringing ! 

What infinite hearts-eafe muft Kings negleOr, 

228 That priuate men enioy ! 

And what haue Kings, that Priuates haue not too, 

Saue Ceremonie, fane generall Ceremonie ^ 

And what art thou, thou I doll Ceremonie ? 

232 What kind of God art thou, that fuifer’ft more 
Of mortall griefes then doe thy worftiippers ? 

What are thy Rents ? what are thy Commings in ? 

0 Ceremonie, fhew me but thy worth ! 

236 What is thy Soule of Adoration ?t 

Art thou ought elfe but Place, Degree, and Forme, 

Creating awe and feare in other men ? 

Wherein thou art leffe happy, being fear’d, 

240 Then they in fearing. 

What driuk’ft thou oft, in ftead of Homage fweet. 

But poyfon’d flattened O, be lick, great Greatneffe, 

And bid thy Ceremonie gine thee cure ! 

244 Think'st t thou the fierie Feuer will goe out 
With Titles blowne from Adulation ? 

Will it giue place to flexure and low bending ? 

Canft thou, when thou comroand’ft the beggers knee, 

243 Command the health of it ? No, thou prowd Dreame, 

That play’ll fo fublilly with a Kings Repofe j 

1 am a King that find thee ; and 1 know, 

’Tis not the Balnie, the Scepter, and the Ball, 
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352 The Sword, the Mafe, the Crowne Imperially 
The eiiter-tilTu’d Robe of Gold and Pearle, 

The farfed Title running ’fore the King, 

The Throne he fits on, nor the lyde of Pompe 
256 That beates vpon the high fiiore of this World : 

No, not all thefe, thrice-gorgeous Ceremonie, 

Not all thefe, lay’d in Bed Maiefticall, 

Can fleepe fo foundly as the wretched Slaue, 

260 Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 

Grets him to rell, crarn’d with difirelTefiill breads 
Neuer fees horride Night, the Child of Hell, 

But, like a Lacquey, from the Rife to Set, 

264 Sweates in the eye of Phelus, and all Night' 

Sleepes in EUzium ; next day, after dawne, 

Doth rife and helpe Hiperio\n[ to his Horfe, 

And followes fo the euer-running yeere, 

268 With profitable labour, to his Graue : 

And, but for Ceremonie, fuch a Wretch, 

Winding vp Dayes with toyle and Nights with fleepe, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a King, 

272 The Slane, a Member of the Countreyes peace, 

Enioyes it ; but in groflTe braine little wots, 

What watch the King keepes to maintaine the peace 5 
Whofe howres the Pefant beft aduantages. 

Enter Erpingham- 

276 My Lord, your Nodes, iealous of your abfence, 

Seeke through your Campe to find you. 

K. Hen, Good old Knight, 

Colleft them all together at my Tent : 

He be before thee. 

Erp, I fliall doo’t, my Lord. [Kvlt, 

280 A. Hen, 0 God of Battailes ! fteele my Souldiers hearts 1 
Poflefle them not with feare ! Take from them now 
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The fence of reckning, if t th’oppofed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them ! Not to day, O Lord, 

284 O not to day, thinke not vpon the fault 

My Father made in compaliing the Crowne ! 

I Richards body haue interred new j 

And on it haue befl:ow*d more contrite teares, 

288 Then from it iffu’d forced drops of blood. 

Fine hundred poore I haue in yeerely pay. 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold vp 
Toward Heauen, to pardon blood 3 and I haue built 
292 Two Chauntries, where the fad and folemne Priefls 
Sing Hill for Richards Soule. More will I do 5 
Though all that I can doe is nothing worth. 

Since that my Penitence comes after all, 

296 Imploring pardon. 

Gloucester, without 

Gfouc. My Liege! 

JT. Hen^ My brother Gloucejlers voyce? 

I know thy errand, I will goe with thee : — 

The day, my friend[s], and all things ftay for me. 

IV. ii . — The French camp. 

Enter the Dolphin, Orleance, Ramburs, md Beaumont. 

Orleance, The Sunne doth gild our Armour; vp, my 
Lords t 

Dolph. Monte% dt CheudU H My Horfe ! Varlet!^ LacquayJ 
Ha! 

Orlecmce, Oh braue Spirit ! 

4 Bolph, Fia / les eaux etla \ terre — 

Orleance, Rten puis ? Vair et le'\ feu — 

Bolph, ( 7 ieZ,t Couliu OrUance, 

{Enter Constable.] H Now, my Lord Conftable! 
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8 CoTifl, Hearke, how our Steedes for prefent Seruice neigh ! 

Dolph. Mount them, and make incifion in their Hides j 
That their hot blood may Ipin in Englilh eyes. 

And dout t them with fuperfluous courage ; ha ! 

12 Ram, What, wil you haue them weep our Horfea blood? 
How £halJ we then behold their naturall teares ? 

Enier Meflenger. 

M^eng, The Englifli are embattail’d, you French Peeres, 

Co 7 \ft, To Horfe, you gallant Princes ! flraight to Horfe ! 

1 6 Doe but behold yond poore and ttarued Sand, 

And your faire Ihew ihall fuck away their Soules, 

Leauing them but the ihales and huskes of men. 

There is not worke enough for all our hands 5 
20 Scarce blood enough in all their fickly Veines, 

To giue each naked Curtleax a ftayne. 

That our French Gallants fhall to day draw out. 

And Iheath for lack of fport. Let vs but blow on them, 

24 The vapour of our Valour will o’re-tume tliem. 

"Tis pofitiue *gainft t all exceptions. Lords, 

That our fuperfluous Lacqvues, and our Pefauts, — 

Who, in vnneceflTarie action, fwarme 
28 About our Squares of Battaile, — ^were enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding Foe, 

Though we vpon this Mountaines Bafis by, 

Tooke ftand for idle fpeculation : 

32 But that our Honours mufl: not. What’s to fay ? 

A veiy little little let vs doe. 

And all is done. Then let the Trumpets found 
The Tucket Sonaunce,t and the Note to mount : 

36 For our approach lhall fo much dare the field. 

That England fliall couch downe in feare, and yeeld. 
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Enter Graundpree. 

Grandpree- Why do you ftay fo long, my Lords of France? 
Yond Hand Carrions, defperate of their bones, 

40 lU-fauor’dly become the Morning field : 

Their ragged Curtaines poorely are let loofe. 

And onr Ayre ihakes them palling fcomefuUy ; 

Bigge Mars feemes banqu’ront in their begger’d Hoaft, 

44 And faintly through a ruftie Beuer peepes j 
The Horfemen fit like fixed Candlefiicks, 

With Torch-ftaues in their hand; and their poore lades 
Lob downe their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 

48 The gumme downe roping fi-om their pale-dead eyes. 

And in their pale dull mouthes the lymold Bitt 
Lyes foule with chaw’d-graffe, ftill and motio^effe : 

And their executors, the knauiih Crowes, 

52 Flye o’re them, all impatient t for their howxe. 

Defcription cannot futeit felfe in words, 

To demonfirate the Life of fuch a Battaile, 

In life fo liuelefle as it fliewes it lelfe. 

56 Confl. They haue laid their prayers, and they ftay for death. 
Dolph, Shall we goe fend them Dinners, and ftelh Sutes, 
And giue their falling Horfes Prouender, 

And after fight with them ? 

60 CoTift^ I ftay but for my Guidon.t — To the field ! 

I will the Banner fi'om a Trumpet take. 

And vfe it for my hafte. Come, come away 1 

The Sunne is high, and we out-weare the day. \^eunt, 

IV. iii. — Before the English camp. 

Enter Gloucester, Bedford, and Exeter: Erpingham, 
with all his Hoqft : Salisbury, and Wbstmerland. 

Glouc. Where is the King ? 

Bedf The King himfelfe is rode to view their Battaile. 
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Weji. Of fighting men they haue fall threefcore thoufand. 

4 Exe. There’s fine to one 3 befides they all are frelh. 

Salisl. Gods Arme ftrike with vs ! ’tis a feareMl oddes. 

God buy’ yoUj Princes all 3 He to my Charge ; 

If we no more meet till we meet in Heaueu» 

8 Then, ioyfiilly, my Noble Lord of Bedford, 

II My deare Lord Gloucefler, U and my good Lord Exeter, 

IT And my kind Kinfman, Warriors all, adieu ! 

Bedf. Farwell, good Salislury, & good luck go with thee ! 

12 Exe. Farwell, kind Lord 3 fight valiantly to day : 

And yet I doe thee wrong to mind thee of it. 

For thou art fram’d of the firme truth of valour. [E.r£^ So/. 

Bedf. He is as full of Valour as of Kindnefife,- 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

16 fVhJi. O that we now had here 

But one ten thoufand of thofe men in England, 

That doe no worke to day ! 

K. Hen. What’s he that wifties so? 

My Coufin Wejbnerland ? No, my faire Coufin ; 

20 If we are markt to dye, we are enow 
To doe our Countrey lofife ^ and if to line. 

The fewer men, the greater fhare of honour. 

Gods will ! I pray thee, wilh not one man more. 

24 By loue, I am not couetous for Gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed vpon my coil: 5 
It yemes me not if men my Garments weare 3 
Such outward things dwell not in my delires : 

28 But if it be a finne to couet Honor, 

1 am the moft offending Soule aliue. 

No, ’faith, my Coaze, wiih not a man from England ; 

Gods peace ! 1 would not loofe fo great an Honor, 

32 As one man more, me thinkes, would ihare from me. 
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For the beft hope I hane. Oj doe not with one more ! 

Rather prodaime it, Wejhnerland, through my Hoaft, 

That he which hath no Romack to this fight, 

36 Let him depart 5 his Pafport ihah be made. 

And Crownes for Conuoy put into his Purfe *. 

We would not dye in that mans companie. 

That feares his fellowihip to dye with vs, 

40 This day is call’d the Feast of Crfpim : 

He that out-liues this day, and comes fafe home. 

Will Hand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d. 

And rowfe him at the Name of Crifpian^ 

44 He that lhall hue this day, and fee t old age. 

Will yeerely on the Vigil feall: his neighbours, 

And fay, ' To morrow is Saint Orifpicm * ; 

Then will he flrip his fleeue, and ihew bis skarres, 

48 [And say, ' These wounds I had on Crispines day.*] 

Old men forget 3 yet all fiiali be forgot. 

But hee’le remember, with aduantages, 

What feats he did that day. Then fiiall our Names, 

52 Familiar in his mouth as houfehold words, — 

Harry the King, Bedford and Eseter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucejier,'^ 

Be in their flowing Cups freihlj lemembred. 

56 This ftory fhall the good man teach his foimej 
And Crifpine Cr^pian fliall ne’re goe by. 

From this day to the ending of the World, 

But we in it ftiall be rememb[e]red 3 
60 We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to day that iheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother 5 be he neVe fo vile. 

This day ihall gentle his Condition : 

64 And Gentlemen in England, now a bed. 

Shall thinke themfelues accurfi: they were not here 3 
And hold their Manhoods cheape, whiles any fpeakes. 
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That fought with vs vpon Saint Crifpines dsy. 

Re-enter Salisbury, 

68 Sal. My Soueraign Lord, beftow your felfe with fpeed : 
The French are brauely in their battailes fet. 

And will with all expedience charge on vs. 

K. Hen. All things are ready, if our minds be fo. 

72 Wefl. Perifh the man whofe mind is backward now ! 

K. Hen. Thou do’ft not wifli more helpe from England, 
Couze ? 

IFeJi. Gk)ds will ! my Liege, would you and I alone. 
Without more helpe, could fight this Royall battaile ! 

76 K. Hen. Why, now thou haft vnwifht fine thoufand 
men 3 

Which likes me better then to wifh vs one, 

^ You know your places : God be with you all ! 

Tucket. Enter Montioy, 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee. King Harry, 

80 If for thy Ranfome thou wilt now compound, 

Before thy moft affured Ouerthrow : 

For, certainly, thou art fo neere the Gulfe, 

Thou needs muft be englutted. Befides, in mercy, 

84 The Conftable defires thee, 'thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of Repentance 3 that their Soules 
May make a peacefnll and a fweet retyre 
From off thefe fields^ where, wretches, their poore bodies 
Muft lye and fefter.* 

88 K. Hen. Who hath fent thee now ? 

Mont. The Conftable of France. 

K. Hen. I pray thee beare my former Anfwer back : 

Bid them atchieue me, and then fell my bones. 

92 Good God ! why fhould th^ mock poore fellowes thus ? 

The man that once did fell the Lyons akin. 
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While the beaft liu’dj was kill’d with hunting him. 

A many of our ho dyes fhallj no doubt, 

96 Find Natiue Ghaues 5 vpon the which, I troll. 

Shall witnelTe line in BralTe of this dayes worke : 

And thofe that leaue their valiant bones in France, 

"Dying like men, though bury’d in your Dunghills, 

100 They lhall be fam’d > for there the Sun lhall greet them. 

And draw their honors reeking vp to Heauen j 
Leaning their earthly parts to choake your Clyme, 

The finell whereof lhall breed a Plague in France. 

104 Marke then abounding valour in our Englilh, 

That, being dead, like to the bullets grafing,t 
Breake out into a fecond courfe of mifchiefe. 

Killing in r 61 apfe of Mortahtie. 

108 Let me fpeake prowdly : 'Tell the Conftable, 

We are but Warriors for the working day 3 
Our GaynelTe and our Gilt, are all befmyrcht 
With raynie Marching in the painefiiU field 3 
1 12 There^s not a piece of feather in our Hoall, 

— Good argument, I hope, we will not flye, — 

And time hath wome vs into llouenrie : * 

But, by the Maffe, our hearts are in the trim 3 
n6 And my poore Souldiers tell me, 'yet ere Night 
They’le be in frelher Robes 3 or they will pluck 
The gay new Coats o’re the French Souldiers heads. 

And turne them out of feruice.* If they doe this, 

120 — ^As, if God pleafe, th^ lhall, — my Ranfome then 
Will foone be leuy’d, Herauld, laue thou thy labour 3 
Come thou no more for Ranfome, gentle Herauld ; 

They lhall haue none, I fweare, but thefe my ioynts, 

124 Which if they haue as I will leaue vm them. 

Shall yeeld them little, tell the Confiable. 

Mont, I lhall. King Harry. And fo fare thee well : 

Thou neuer lhalt heare Herauld any more. 
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K. Hen. I feare thou’lt once more come againe for 
128 Raiifome.t 

Enter Yoeke. 

Yorke. M7 Lordj moft humbly on my knee I begge 
The leading of the Vaward^ 

K. Hen. Take it, braue Yorke. IT Now, Souldiers, march 
away ! 

132 IT And how thou pleafeftj God, difpofe the day ! [Exeunt. 

IV. iv. — The Reid of Battle. 

Alarum. Excurfions, Enter Pistoll, French Souldier, 
and the Boy. 

Pijl. Yeeld, Curre ! 

Fr. Sol. le penfe que vous ejles Gentilhomme de Itmne qualitS.f 
P\fi. Qlualitie I ‘ Calen ot custure me ! ’ Art thou a Gentleman ? 

4 What is thy Name ? difcufle. 

Fr. Sol. 0 Seigneur Dieu ! 

Pjfl. O Signieur Dewe fhould be a Gentleman i 
Perpend my words, O Signieur Dewe, and marke 5 
8 O Signieur Dewe, thou dyeft on point of Fox^ 

Except, 0 Signieur, thou doe giue to me 
Egregious Ranfome. [Makes menacing gestures. 

Fr. Sol. 0 prennez mifericorde 1 ayez pitH t de moy / 

12 Pifl. Moy lhall not ferue^ I will haue fortie Moyesj 
Or 1 1 will fetch thy lymme out at thy Throat, 

In droppes of Crimfon blood. 

Ft. Sol. EJi il impoJfiUe d'efchapper la t force de ton Iras ? 

16 Pifl. Braffe, Curre ! 

Thou damned and luxurious Mountaine Goat, 

Offer’ ft me Braffe ? 

FV. Sol. 0 pardonnez + moy ! 
so Fiji. Say’ft thou me fo ? is that a Tonne of Moyes ? 

Come hither, boy : aske me this flauo in French, 
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What is his Name. 

Boy, Efcoutez : t comment efies vous appelU ? 

24 Fr. Sol. Monjieur t le Fer. 

Boy, He fayes his Name is M[aster] Fer, 

Pifl. M [aster] Fer ! He fer him, and firke him, and ferret 
him : difcuffe the fame in French vnto him. 
a 8 Boy. I doe not know the French for 'fer,’ and 'ferret,' and 
'firke.’ 

Fiji. Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat. 

jFV. Sol. Que dit ilj Mmfiewr 

32 Boy. lime commandede vous dire que vous f cates vous prejli car 
ce foldai icy est difpoft tout d cette heure de couperf vojire gorge. 

Pifl, Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy, 

Pefant, vnleffe thou giue me Crownes, braue Crownes ; 

36 Or mangled lhalt thou be by this my Sword. 

[^Flourishes his sword, 

Fr. Sol. 0 , Te vous fupplie, pour V amour de Dieu, me par- ’ 
donner ! lejuis GentUhomme de lonne Tnafon, gardex t wia vie^ 
tsf le vous donneray deux cent efcus, 

40 Pifl. What are his words ? 

Boy. He prayes you to faue his life: he is a Gentleman 
of a good houfe j and for his ranfom he giae you two 
hundred Crownes. 

44 Pifl. Tell him ' my fury fliall abate, and I 
The Crownes will take.’ 

Fr. Sol. Petit MorLfleur^ que dit il P 

Boy. Encore qu'il est centre fon luremenU de pardonner 
48 aucun prifonnier, nemt-moh^s, pour les efcus que voits Vave% 
pro7nis,il e/Z content de vous donner la'\ liherti, le franchifement. 

Fr. Sol. Sur mes genoux ie vous dome miUe remerdements ; et 
le m^efUme heureux que le sim toml^ entre les mams £vn 
52 Cheualier, le penfe^ le plus hrcciie, valiant^ et tres diflinguk 
fdgneur'^ dAngleterre. 

Fiji. Expound vnto me, boy. 
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Boy. He giues you, vpon his knees, a thoufan*^ thanks 5 
56 and he efteemes himfelfe happy that he hath falne into 
the hands of one, as he thinkes, the moft braue, valorous, 
and thrice-worthy ligneur of England. 

Pift. As I fucke blood, I will fome mercy fhew. 

60 H Follow mee ! [Exit Pistoll. 

Boy, Suiuexivous le grand Capitaine, [Exit French Souldier. 
I did neuer know fo full a voyce iffue from fo emptie a 
heart : but the faying is true, ^ The empty velTel makes the 
64 greateft found’. Bardolfe and Nym had tenne times more 
valour then this roaring diuell i’th olde play, that euerie 
one may pa3rre his nayles with a woodden dagger j and 
they are both hang d 3 and fo would this be, if hee durft 
68 fteale any thing aduenturoufly. I muft ftay with the 
Lackies, with the luggage of our camp : the French might 
haue a good pray of vs, if he knew of it, for there is none 
to guard it but boyes. [Exit. 

IV. V. — Another part of the Field. 

Enter the Constable, Ohleance, Burbon, the Dolphin, 
and Ramburs. 

Con. 0 Diahle I 

Orl. 0 feigneur / le iour est perdu, tout cst perdu ! t 

DoL Mort de t nia vie ! all is confounded, all I 
4 Reproach and euerlaftlng fhatne 
Sits mocking in our Plumes. — 0 mefchmte Fortune ! — 

[AJhurt Alarum, 

Do not runne away. 

Con, Why, all our rankes are broke. 

Dol, O perdurable lhame ! let's ftab our felucs. 

8 Be thefe the wretches that we plaid at dice for ? 

Orl Is this the King we fent to t for his raiifome ? 

Bur. Shame, and eternall fliame, nothing but (hame I 
Let’s t dye iu [honour] : once more backe againc 3 
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1 2 And he that will not follow Burlon now. 

Let him go hence, and, with his cap in hand. 

Like a bafe Pander, hold the Chamber doore, 

Whilfl by a t llaue, no gentler then my dogge, 

16 His fairefl: daughter is contaminated. 

Con, Diforder, that hath Ipoyl’d vs, friend vs now! 

Let vs, on heapes, go offer vp our Hues. 

Orl. We are enow, yet liuing in the Field, 

20 To fm other vp the Englifh in our throngs. 

If any order might be thought vpon. 

Bur, The diuell take Order now ! He to the throng : 

Let life be fhort • elfe lhame will be too long. {Exeunt. 

17, vi. — Another part of the Field, 

Alarum, Enter the King and his trayne, with Prisoners 

K, Hen, Well haue we done, thrice-valiant Countrimen : 

But all’s not done j yet keepe the French the field. 

[Enter Exeter. 

Exe, The D[uke] of York commends him to your Maiefty. 
4 Hen, Liues he, good Vnckle ? thrice within this houre 
I faw him downe^ thrice vp againe, and fighting; 

From Helmet to the fpurre, all blood he was. 

Exe, In which array, braue Soldier, doth he lye, 

8 Larding the plaine : and by bis bloody fide, 

(Yoake-fellow to his honour-owing-wounds,) 

The Noble Earle of Suffolke alfo lyes. 

Suffolke firft dy’d : and Yorke, all hagled ouer, 

12 Comes to him, where in gore he lay infteep’d. 

And takes him by the Beard ; kiiles the gafhes 
That bloodily did yawne vpon his face. 

And t cryes aloud, " Tany, my Cofin Suffolke ! 

16 My foule Ihall thine keepe company to heauen: 

Tany, fweet foule, for mine, then flye a-breft ; 

As, in this glorious and well-foughten field. 
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We kept together in our Chiualrie ! * 

20 Vpon thefe words I came^ and cheer’d him vp ; 

He fmil’d me in the face, raught me his hand. 

And, with a feeble gripe, fayes : ‘ Deere my Lord, 
Commend my feniice to my Soueraigne.’ 

24 So did he tume, and oner Suffolkes necke 

He threw his wounded arme, and klft his lippes j 
And fo, efpous’d to death, with blood he feal’d 
A Teftament of Noble-ending-loue. 

28 The prettie and fweet manner of it forc’d 

Thofe waters from me, which I would haue flop’dj 
But I had not fo much of man in mee. 

And all my mother came into mine eyes. 

And gaue me vp to teares. 

3a K. Hen. I blame you not 5 

For hearing this, I muft perforce compound 
With mistfuUt eyes, or they will ilfue to[o], 

IT But, hearke 1 what new alarum is this fame ? 

36 The French haue re-enforc’d their fcatter’d men : 
Then eueiy fouldiour kill his Prifoners j 
Giue the word through. 

IV . vii . — Another part of the Field. 
Enter Fluellen and Gower, 


[Alarum. 


[Exeunt. 


Flu. Kill the poyes and the luggage ! ’Tis exprelTely 
againfl the Law of Armes; ’tis as arrant a peece of knauery, 
marke you now, as can bee oflfert ; in your Coafcience now, 
4 is it not } 

Gow. Tis certaine there^s not a boy left aliuej and the 
CowardJy RafcalJs that ranne from the battaile ha’ done 
this flaughter : befides, they haue burned and carried away 
8 all that was in the Kings Tent,- wherefore the King, molt 
worthily, hath caused euery foldiour to cut his prifoners throat. 
O, ’tis a gallant King ! 
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Flu. I, hee was porne at Monmouth, Captains Gower ^ 
1 2 What call you the Townes name where Alexander the 
Pig was porne ? t 

Gtyw, Alexander the Great ** 

Flu. Whyj I pray you^ is not pig, great? The pig, or 
1 6 the great,t or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnani- 
mous, are all one reckonings, faue the phrafe is a litle 
variations. 

Gower. I thinke Alexander the Great was home in 
20 Macedon ; his Father was called PhUlip of Macedon, as I 
take it. 

Flu. I thinke it is in Macedon where Alexander is 
porne. I tell you, Captaine, if you looke in the Maps 
24 of the Grid, I warrant you fall finds, in the comparifons 
betweene Macedon & Monmouth, that the fituations, looke 
you, is poth t alike. There is a Riuer in Macedon ; & there 
is alfo moreouer a Riuer at Monmouth : it is call’d Wye at 
28 Monmouth; but it is out of my praines what is the name 
of the other Riuer; but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers 
is to my fingers, and. there is Salmons in both. If you 
marke Alexanders life well, Harry of Monmouthes life is 
32 come after it indififerent well; for there is figures in all 
things. Alexander, — God knowes, and you know, — ^in his 
rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and his chollers, and 
his moodes, and his difpleafures, and his indignations, 
36 and alfo being a little intoxicates in his praines, did, in 
his Ales and his angere, looke you, kill his peflt friend, 
Clytus. 

. Goiv. Our King is not like him in that; he neuer kill’d 
40 any of his friends. 

Flu. It is not well done, marke you now, to take the 
tales out of my mouth, ere it is made and finiflied. I fpeak 
but in the figures and comparifons of it : as Alexander 

44kild his friend Clytus, being in his Ales and his Cnppes; fo 
C G 
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alfo Harry Monmoutky being in his right wittes, and his 
good iudgementSj turn’d away the fat Knight with the 
great pellyt doublet: he was fall of lefts, and gypes, and 
48 knaueries, and mockes 3 I haue forgot his name. 

Gow* Sir lohn Falflqffe, 

Flu, That is he : He tell you, there is good men pome 
at Monmouth, 

52 Gow. Heere comes his Maiefty. 

Alarum. Enter King Harry with Burbon and Prisoners.- 
Gloucester, Exeter, Warwick, and other Lords. Flourifh. 

K, Hen. I was not angry lince I came to France, 

Vntill this inftant. H Take a Trumpet, Herald 
Ride thou vnto the Horfemen on yond hill : 

56 ‘ If they will fight with vs, bid them come downe,* 

Or voyde the field 5 they do offend our fight : 

If they’l do neither, we will come to them, 

And make them sker away, as fwift as ftones 
60 Enforced from the old Afiyriau flings : 

Befides, wee’l cut the throats of thofe we haue ,* 

And not a man of them that we lhall take, 

Shall tafte our mercy.’ Go and tell them fo. [Elrit Herald. 

Enter Montioy. 

64 Exe. Here comes the Herald of the French, my Liege. 

Glou. His eyes are humbler then they vs’d to be. 

K. Hen. How now ! what meanes this, Herald ? Kiiowft 
thou not 

That I haue fin’d thefe bones of mine for ranfome ? 

Com’ft thou againe for ranfome ? 

^8 Mont. No, great King : 

I come to thee for charitable Licenfe, 

That we may wander ore this bloody field. 

To booke our dead, and then to bury them ,* 
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72 To fort our Nobles from our common men : 

For many of our Princes (woe the while 1) 

Lye drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood ; 

— So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbes 
76 In blood of Princes j — ^and their t wounded fteeds 
Fret fet-locke deepe in gore, and with wilde rage, 

Yerke out their armed heeles at their dead mafters. 

Killing them twice. O, giue vs leaue, great King, 

80 To view the field in fafety, and dilpofe 
Of their dead bodies. 

K. Hen. I tell thee truly. Herald, 

I know not if the day be ours, or no j 
For yet a many of your horfemen peere 
And gallop ore the field. 

&4 Mont. The day is yours. 

K. Hen. Praifed be God, and not our ftrength, for it I 
What is this Caftle call’d that Hands hard by ? 

Mont. They call it Agmcourt. 

88 K. Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt^ 

Fought on the day of Crifpin Crifpmnus. 

Flu. Your Grandfather of famous memory, an’t pleafe 
your Maiefty, and your great Vncle Edward the Placke 
92 Prince of Wales, as I haue read in the Chronicles, fought 
a mofi praue pattle here in France. 

K, Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu. Your Maiefty fayes very true: If your Maiefties 
96 is remembred of it, the Welchmen did good femice in a 
Garden where Leekes did grow, wearing Leekes in their 
Monmouth caps ; which, your Maiefty know 3 ,t to this houre 
is an honourable padge t of the femice ; And, I do peleeue,t 
100 your Maiefty takes no fcorne to weare the Leeke vppon 
S. Tauies day. 

K. Hen. I weare it for a memorable honor : 

For I am Welch, you know, good Countriman. 
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104 Flu, All the water in Wye cannot walh your Maiefties 
Wellli plood out of your pody, I can tell you that: God 
pleffe it and preferue it, as long as it pleafes his Grace, 
and his Maiefty too ! 

108 K. Hen Thankes, good my Countiyman. 

Flu. By Chefliu,t I am your Maiefties Countreyman, I care 
not who know it 3 I will confelTe it to all the Grid : I need 
not to be afhamed of your Maiefty, praifed be God, fo long 

1 12 as your Maiefty is an honeft man. 

Enter Williams. 

K, Hen, God t keepe me fo ! U Our Heralds go with him : 
Bring me iuft notice of tlie numbers dead 
On both our parts. H Call yonder fellow hither. 

[Points to Williams. Exeunc Montioy 
and the English Heralds. 

II 6 Exe. Souldier, you mull come to the King. 

K, Hen. Souldier, why wear’ll thou tliat Gloue in thy 
Cappe ? 

Will. And’t pleafe your Maiefty, *tis the gage of one 

120 that I Ihould fight withall, if he be aliue. 

K. Hen. An Englilhman ? 

Will, And’t pleafe your Maiefty, a Rafcall that fwagger’d 
with me laft night j who, if a line t and euer dare to challenge 

124 this Gloue, I haue fwome to take him a boxe a*th ere; 
or if I can fee my Gloue in his cappe,— which he fwore, as 
he was a Souldier, he would weare if aliue, — I wil ftrike it 
out foundly. 

128 K. Hen. What thinke you, Captaine Flitellen? is it fit this 
foUldier keepe his oath ? 

Flu. Hee is a Crauen and a Villaine elfe, and’t pH fr 
70ur Maiefiy, in my confcieuce. 

132 K. Hen. It may bee his enemy is a Gentleman of great 
fort, quite from the anfwer of his degree. 
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Flu, Though, he be as good a lentleman as the diuel is^ 
as Lucifer and Pelzebubt himlelfej it is neceflarj, looke 
136 your Grace, that he keepe his vow and his oath : If hee 
bee periur’d^ fee you now, his reputation is as arrant a 
villaine and a lacke fawce, as euer his placket fboo trodd 
vpon Gk)ds ground and his earth, in my confcience law 1 
140 K> Hen. Then keepe thy vow, firrah, when thou meet’ft 
the fellow-. 

Will, So I wil, my Liege, as I Hue. 

K. Hm. Who fem’fl thou vnder ? 

X44 Will. Vnder Captaine Gower, my Liege. 

Flu. Gower is a good Captaine, and is good know- 
ledge and literatured in the Warres. 

K. Heru Call him hither to me, Souldier. 

148 Will. I will, my Liege. \Exit. 

K, Hen. Here, Fluellen; weare thou this fan our for me, and 
fticke it in thy Cappe : when Almfon and my felfe were 
downe together, I pluckt this Gloue from his Helme : If 
152 any man challenge this, hee is a iiiend to Almfon, and an 
enemy to our Perfon 5 if thou encounter any fuch, appre- 
hend him, and thou do'fl me loue. 

Flu. Your Grace doo's me as great Honors as can be 
156 defir’d in the hearts of his Subie6iB: I would faine fee 
the man, that ha’s but two legges, that lhall find himfelfe 
agreefd at this Gloue, that is allj but I would faine fee 
it once, and pleafe God of his grace that I might fee, 

160 K, Hen. Know’ft thou Gower} 

Flu. He is my deare friend, and pleafe you. 

X- Hen. Pray thee, goe feeke him, and bring him to my 
Tent. 

164 Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

K. Hen. My Lord of Warwick, and my Brother Glofer, 
Follow Fluellen clofely at the heeles : 

The Gloue, which I haue giuen him for a fauour. 
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1 68 May, haply, purchafe him a box a’th’eare j 
It is the SoTildiers^ I, by bargaine, fliould 
Weare it my felfe. Follow, good Coufin Warwick: 

If that the Souldier ftrike him, — as I iudge 
172 By his blunt bearing, he will keepe his word, — « 

Some fodaine mifchiefe may arife of it 5 
For I doe know Fluellen valiant. 

And, toucht with Choler, hot as Gunpowder, 

176 And quickly will returne an iniurie : 

Follow, and fee there be no harme betweene them. 

IT Goe you with me, Vnckle of Exeter. \ExeunL 

IV. viii . — Before Kino Henry’s Pavilion, 

Enter Gower and Williams. 

Will, I warrant it is to Knight you, Captaine. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu, Gods will and his pleafure, Captaine, I pefeech t you 
now, come apace to the King : there is more good toward 
4 you, peraduenture, then is in your knowledge to dreame of. 

Will, Sir, know you this Gloue? 

Flu, Know the Gloue ? I know the Gloue is a Gloue. 

Will, I know this, [Points to glow in Flu.'s cap.] and thus I 
8 challenge it. [Strikes kirn. 

Flu, ’Splud,t an arrant Traytor as anyes in the Vniuer- 
fall ’orld, t or in France, or in England. 

Gower, How now. Sir I you Villaine ! 

12 Will, Doe you tliinke He be forfwome ? 

Flu, Stand away, Captaine Gower; I will giue Treafon 
his payment into plowes, I warrant you. 

Will, I am no Traytor. 

16 Flu, That’s a Lye in thy Throat. V I charge you m his 
Maiefties Name, apprehend him ; he’s a friend of the Duke 
Alanfons, 
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Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

JFarw, How now, how now 1 what‘s the matter ? 

20 Flu, My Lord of Warwick, heere is — prayfed be Gol 
for it ! — a moft contagious Treafon come to light, looke you, 
as you flaall defire in a Summers day. Heere is his Maieftie. 

Enter the Kino and Exeter. 

K, Hen. How now ! what’s the matter ? 

34 Flu. My Liege, heere is a Villaine, and a Traytor, that, 
looke your Grace, ha’s ftrooke the Gloue which your Maieftie 
is take out of the Helmet of Alanfon. 

JFill. My Liege, this was my Gloue 5 here is the fellow 
28 of it 3 and he that I gaue it to in change, promis’d to weare 
it in his Cappe : I promis’d to ftrike him, if he did: I met 
this man with my Gloue in his Cappe, and I haue been as 
good as my word. 

22 Flu. Your Maieftie, heare now I — ^fauing your Maiefties 
Manhood, — ^what an arrant, rafcally, peggerly,t lowlie Knaueit 
is : I hope your Maieftie is peare me teftimonie, and witnelTe, 
and will auouchment, that this is the Gloue of Alanfon, 
36 that your Maieftie is giue me,* in your Confcience, now ? 

K. Hen. Giue me thy Gloue, Souldier: Looke, heere is 
the fellow of it. 

’Twas I, indeed, thou promifed’ft to ftrike, 

40 And thou haft giuen me moft hitter termes. 

Flu. And pleafe your Maieftie, let his Neck anfwere 
for it, if there is any Marfliall Law in the World. 

K- Hen. How canft thou make me fatisfafition ? 

44 Will. All offences, my Lord, come from the heart : neuer 
came any from mine that might offend your Maieftie, 

K. Hen. It was our felfe thou didft abufe. 

Will. Your Maieftie came not like your felfe : you appear’d 
48 to me but as a common man 3 witneffe the Night, your 
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Garments, your Lowlineffe^ and what your Highnefle fufFer’d 
vnder that ihape, I befeech you take it for your owns fault, 
and not mine : for had you beene as I tooke you for, I made 
53 no offence 3 therefore, I befeech your Highnefle, pardon me, 

jT. Hen. II Here, Vnckle Exeter, fill this Gloue with Crownes, 
And giue it to this fellow- U Keepe it, fellow. 

And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe, 

56 Till I doe challenge it IT Giue him the Crownes : 

H And, Captaine, you mufi: needs be friends with him. 

Flu. By this Day and this Light, the fellow ha’s met- 
tell enough in his pelly.t H Hold, there is twelue-pence for 
60 you 3 and I pray you to feme God, and keepe you out of 
prawles, and prabbles, and quarrels, and diffentions, and, I 
warrant you, it is the petterf for you. 

Will. I will none of your Money. 

64 Flu. It is with a good will, I can tell you : it will feme 
you to mend your fhooes: come, wherefore Ihould you 
be fo pafhflill? your fhooes is not fo good; ’tis a good 
filling, I warrant you, or I will change it, 

E?iter cm English Herauld. 

68 K. Hen, Now, Herauld 3 are the dead numbred ? 

Herald. Heere is the number of the flaught’red French- 

\_Delwers a Paper. 

K. Hen. What Prifoners of good fort are taken, Vnckle? 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleance, Nephew to the King 5 
72 lohn Duke of Burbon, and Lord Bouchiquald : 

Of other Lords and Barons, Knights and Squires, 

Full fifteene hundred, befides common men. 

K. Hen. This Note doth tell me of ten thoufand French, 

76 That in the field lye flaine ; of Princes, in this number. 

And Nobles bearing Banners, there lye dead 
One hundred twentie fix ; added to thefe. 

Of Knights, Efquires, and gallant Gentlemen, 
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80 Eight thoufand and fonre hundred 3 of the whichj 
Fiue hundred were but yefterday dubb’d Knights : 

So thatj in thefe ten thoufand they haue loft^ 

There are but lixteene hundred Mercenaries 3 
84 The reft are PrinceSj Barons, Lords, Knights, Squires, 

And Gentlemen of bloud and qualitie. 

The Names of thofe their Nobles that lye dead : 

Charles Lelabreth, High Conftable of France 3 
88 laques of Chatilion, Admirall of France 3 

The Matter of the Crofle-bowes, Lord Ramlures ; 

Great Matter of France, the braue Sir Guichard Dolphin ; 
lohn Duke of Alanfon, Anthonie Duke of Brabant, 

92 The Brother to the Duke of Burgundie ; 

And Edward Duke of Barr: ofluftie Earles, 

Grandpree and Rouffie, Fauconhridge and Foyes, 

Beaumont and Maries Vaudemont t and Leflrale. 

96 Here was a Royall fellowfhip of death 1 
Where is the number of our Englitti dead ? 

[Herald presents another Paper. 
Edward the Duke of Yorke, the Earle of Suffolke, 

Sir Richard Ketly, Dauy Gam^ Efquire : 

100 None elfe of namei and, of all other men. 

But fiue and twentie. f O God, thy Anne was heere ! 

And not to vs, but to thy Arme alone, 

Afcribe we all ! When, without ftratagem, 

104 But in plaine fhock and euen play of Battaile, 

Was euer knowne fo great and little lofle. 

On one part and on th’ other ? Take it, God, 

For it is none but thine ! 

EiPeL "ns wonderfull 1 

108 K* Hen. Come, goe wet in proceifion to the Village 3 
And be it death proclaymed through our Hoaft, 

To boaft of this, or take that prayfe from God, 

Which is his onely- 
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xi2 Flu, Is it not lawfiill, and pleafe your Maieflioj to tell 
how many is kill’d ) 

K, Hen, YeSj Captaine j but with this acknowledgement. 
That God fought for vs. 

n6 Flu, Yes, my confcience, he did vs great good. 

K, Hen, Doe we all holy Rights 5 
Let there be fung Non nohis, and Te Beum ; 

The dead with charitie enclos’d in Clay : 

120 And then to Callice, and to England then ; 

Where ne’re from France arriu’d more happy men. 


ACT V. 

Enter Chorus. 

Vouchfafe to tliofe that haue not read tlie Story, 

That I may prompt them : and of fuch as haue, 

I humbly pray them to admit th’excufe 
4 Of time, of numbers, and due courfe of tilings, 

Which cannot in their huge and proper life, 

Be here prefented. Now we beare tlie King 
Toward Callice : Graunt him there ; there feene, 

8 Heaue him away vpon your winged thoughts. 

Athwart the Sea : Behold, the Englijfh beach 
Pales in the flood with Men, Wiues, [Maids.] .iid Boycs, 
Whofe lliouts & claps out-voyce the deep-month’d Sea, 
12 Which, like a mightie Whiffler ’fore the King, 

Seemes to prepare his way : So let him land. 

And foTemnly, fee him fet on to I.ondcm. 

So fwift a pace hath Thought, that euen now 
16 You may imagine him vpon Black-Heath, 

Where that his Lords defire him to haue borne 
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His bruifed Helmet^ and his bended Sword, 

Before him, through the Citie: he forbids it, 

20 Being free from vain-nefTe and felfe-glorious pride j 
Giuing full Trophee, Signall, and OftSnt, 

Quite from himfelfe, to God. But now behold. 

In the quick Forge and working-houfe of Thought, 

24 How London doth powre out her Citizens ! 

The Maior and all his Brethren, in befr fort, — 

Like to the Senatours of th’kitique Rome, 

With the Plebeians fwarming at their heeles, — 

28 Goe forth and fetch their Conqu’ring Ccefar in : 

As, by a lower, but by louing likelyhood. 

Were now the Generali of our gracious Empreffe, 

— As, in good time, he may, — from Ireland commiiig, 

32 Bringing Rebellion broached on his Sword, 

How many would the peaceful! Citie quit. 

To welcome him ? much more, — and much more caufe, — 

Did they this Harry. Now in London place him, 

36 — ^As yet the lamentation of the French 
luuites the King of Englands fray at home : 

The Emperour’s comming in behalfe of France, 

To order peace betweene them — and omit 
40 All the occurrences, what euer chanc’t. 

Till Hanryes backe returne againe to France : 

There mufr we bring him 3 and my felfe haue play’d 
The interim, by remembring you ’tis paft. 

44 Then brooke abridgement, and your eyes aduance. 

After your thoughts, frraight backe againe to France, \_Exit. 

V. i. — France, The English Camp. 

Enter Flueh*en and Gowsa. 

Gower. Nay, that’s right 5 but why weare you your 
Leeke to day? S. Dauies day is paft. 
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Flu. There is occalions and caufes why and wherefore 
4m all things; I will tell youj affe my friend, Captaine 
Gower: the rafcally, fcauld, peggerly,t lowfie, pragging 
Knaue Piftolly — which you and your felfe, and all the ’orld^t 
know to be no petter then a fellow, looke you now, of no 
8 merits, — hee is come to me, and prings me pread and 
fault yefterday, looke you, and pidt me eate my Leeke: 
it was in a place where 1 could not preedt no contention 
with him 5 but I will be fo pold t as to wearc it in my Cap 
12 till 1 fee him once againe, and then I will tell him a little 
piece of my delires. 

Enter Pistoll. 

Gower. Why, heere hee comes, fweUing like a Turkycock, 

Flu. ’Tia no matter for his fwellings, nor his Turky- 
16 cocks. God plelTe you, aunchient PistoU I you fcuruie, lowfie 
Knaue, God plelTe you ! 

Pifl. Ha 1 art thou bedlam } doeft thou thirft, bafc Troian, 
To haue me fold vp Parcas fatall Web ? 

20 Hence! I am qualmilh at the fmell of Lccke. 

Flu. I pefeech you heartily, fcuruie, lowfie Knaue, at 
my defiresj and my requefis, and my petitions, to eate, 
looke you, this Leeke; becaufe, looke you, you doe not 
24 loue it, nor your affeftions, and your appetites, and your 
difgeflions doo’s not agree with it, I would delire you 
to eate it. 

Pifl. Not for Cadwallader and all his Goats. 

28 Flu, There is one Goat for you. [^Strikes him. 

Will yon be fo good, fcauld Knaue, as eate it ? 

Pifl. Bafe Troian, thou llialt dye ! 

Flu. You fay very true, fcauld Knaue, when Gods will 
32 is: I will delire you to hue in the meane time, and cate 
your Viduals: come, there is fawcc for it, [Strikes him.] 
You call’d me yefterday ‘ Mountaine-Squicr,’ but I will make 
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you to day a ' fquire of low degree.’ I pray you, fall to j t if 
36 you can mo eke a Leeke, you can eate a Leeke. [^Beats hirru 

Gow. Enough, Captains 3 you haue aftonifht him. 

Flu, I fay, I will make him eate fome part of my leeke, 
or I will peate his pate foure dayes. H Pite t I pray you 3 it is 
40 good for your greene wound, and your ploodie Coxecombe. 

Pift. Mufl I bite ? 

Flu, Yes, certainly,* and out of doubt, and out of queftion 
too, and ambiguities. 

[He makes Ancien^t Pistol bite of the Leeke„ 
44 Pift. By this [same] Leeke, I will moft horribly reuenge ! 

I eate and eke 1 1 fweare — 

Flu, Eate, I pray you: wiU you haue fome more lauce 
to your Leeke ? there is not enough Leeke to fweare by. 

him, 

48 Fiji Quiet thy Cudgell 5 thou doll fee I eate* 

Flu, Much good do you, fcald knaue, heartily. Nay, 
pray you, throw none away 3 the skinne is good for your 
proken t Coxcombe. When you take occalions to fee Leekes 
52 heereafter, I pray you, mocke at ’em, that is all. 

Pift, Good. 

Flu, I, L«ekes is good : hold ' you, there is a groat to 
heale your pate, 

56 Pifl, Me a groat ! 

Flu Yes, verily and in truth, you fhall take it 3 or I haue 
another Leeke in my pocket, which you lhall eate, 

Pift, I take thy groat in eameft of reuenge. 

60 Flu, If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in Cudgels : 
you lhall be a Woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 
cudgels. Grod bu’y you, and keepe you, & heale your pate. [Fz'it 

Pift, All hell lhall ftirre for this. 

64 Gow. Gro, go 5 you are a counterfeit cowardly Knaue, 
Will you mocke at an ancient Tradition, — ^begun + vppon an 
honourable refpe£t, and worne as a memorable Trophee 
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of predeceafed valor, — and dare not auouch in your deeds 
68 any of your words? I haue feene you gleeking galling 
at this Gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, becaufe 
he could not fpeake Englifli in the natiue garb, he could 
not therefore handle an Engliflx Cudgell : you finde it other- 
72 wife j and, henceforth, let a WeJlh correction teach you a good 
Englilh condition. Fare ye well. [Exit, 

Fiji, Doeth fortune play tlie hufwife with me now ? 

Newes haue I, that my Nell + is dead i’th Spittle, 

. 76 Of malady t of France ; 

And there my rendeuous is quite cut oflF. 

Old I do waxe ; and from my wearie limbes 
Honour is Cudgeld. Well, Baud He tume> 

80 And foraething leane to Cut-purfe of quicke hand : 

To England will I fleale, and there He fteale : 

And patches will I get vnto thefe cudgeld fcarres. 

And fwearet I got them in the Gallia warres, [EzlL 

T. ii. — ^Troyes in Champagne. The Fxentch 
Kino's Palace, 

Enter at one doore^ King Henry, Clarence, BEni'ORn, 
Gloucester, Exeter, Huntington, Warwicks. 
Wesmerland, and other English Lords, At another, the 
French King, Oueene Isabel, the Princess Katherine, 
Alice, and other Ladies: the Duke of Bourgongne, and 
other French Lords- 

K. Hen* Peace to tins meeting, wherefore wc are met ! 

U Vnto our brother France, and to our Sifter, 

Health and faire time of day ! IT Joy and good wiflies 
4 To our moft &ire and Princely Coiine Katherine/ 

^ And, as a branch and member of this Royalty, 

By whom this great alTembly is contriu'd. 

We do falute you, Duke of BurgognB/ 

8 H And, Princes French, and Peeres, health to you all ! 
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Fr. King. Right ioyous are we to behold your face. 

Molt worthy brother England • fairely met ! 

^ So are you. Princes Englilh, eueryone. 

12 Q. Isa. So happy be the IlTue, brother England,t 
Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting. 

As we are now glad to behold your eyes j 
Your eyes, which hi±erto haue borne in them, 

16 Againit the French that met them in their bent, 

The fatall Balk of murthering Bafiliskes : 

The venome of fuch Lookes, we fairely hope, 

Haue loli their qualitie 5 and that this day 
20 Shall change all griefes and quarrels into loue. 

K* Hen. To cry Amen to that, thus we appeare. 

Q. Isa. Y ou Englilh Princes all, I doe falute you ! 

Burg. My dutie to you both, on equall loue, 

24 Great Kings of France and England I That I haue labour’d 
With all my wits, my paines, and ftrong endeuors. 

To bring your moft Imperiall Maiefties 
Vnto this Barre and Roj^’aH enterview, 

28 Your Mightineffe ou both parts befl: can witnelTe, 

Since then my Office hath fo farre preuayl’d. 

That, Face to Face, and Royall Eye to Eye, 

You haue congreeted; let it not difgrace me, 

32 If I demand, before this Royall view. 

What Rub or what Impediment there is, 

Why that the naked, poore, and mangled Peace, 

Deare Nourfe of Arts, Plenty es, and ioyfull Births, 

36 Should not, in this belt Garden of the World, 

Our fertile France, put vp her lonely Vifage ? 

Alas 1 Ihee hath from France- too long been chas’d. 

And all her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, 

40 Corrnpting in it owue fertilitie. 

Her Vine, the merry chearer of the heart, 

Vnpruned dyes 5 her Hedges euen pleach’d. 
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Like Prifoners wildly ouer-growne with hayre, 

44 Put forth diforder'd Twigs j her follow Leas, 

The Darnell, Hemlock, and ranke Fumitory,t 
Doth root vponj while that the Culter rufts. 

That Ihould deracinate fuch Sauagery : 

48 The euen Meade, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled Cowilip, Burnet, and greene Clouer, 

Wanting the Sythe, all t vncorredted, ranke, 

Conceiues by idleneffe, and nothing teenies 
52 But hateful! Docks, rough' Thiftles, Kekfyes, Burres, 

Looting both beautie and vtilitie^ 

And all our Vineyards, Fallowes, Meades, and Hedges, 
Defedtiue in their natures, grow to wildnelTe. 

56 Euen fo our Houfes, and our felues, and Children, 

Haue loft, or doe not leame, for want of time. 

The Sciences that Ihould become our Countrey ,■ 

But grow like Sauages, — as Souldiers will, . 

60 That nothing doe but meditate on Blood, — 

To Swearing, and fteme Lookes, defus’d Attyre, 

And euery thing that feemes vnnaturall. 

Which to reduce into our former fauour, 

64 You are aflembled : and my fpeech entreats, 

That I may know the Ler, why gentle Peace 
Should not expell thefe inconueniences. 

And blelTe vs with her former qualities. 

68 K. Hen. If, Duke of Burgouie, you would the Peace, 
Whofe want giues growth to th’imperfedtions 
Which you haue cited,- you muft buy that Peace 
With full accord to all our iuft demands, 

72 Whofe Tenures and particular effefts 

You haue, enfchedul’d briefely, in your hands. 

Burg. The King hath heard themj to the which, as yet, 
There is no Anfwer made, 

K. Hen. 


Well then, the Peace, 
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76 Which 70U before fo vrg d, lies in his Anfwer. 

Fr. King. I haue but with a curforaiy t eye 
O’re-glanc’t the Articles ; Pleafeth your Grace 
To appoint fome of your Councell prefen tly, 

80 To fit with vs once more, with better heed 
To re-furuey them, we will fuddenly 
Paffe our accept and peremptorie Anfwer. 

K Hen. Brother, we lhall. U Goe, Vnckle Exeter^ 

84 f And Brother Clarence, U and you. Brother Gloucejier, 

^ Warwick, ^ and Huntington, goe with the King j 
And take with you free power, to ratifie. 

Augment, or alter, as your Wifdomes beft 
88 Shall fee aduantageable for our Dignitie, 

Any thing in, or out of, our Demands, 

And wee’le configne thereto, Will you, faire Sifter, ' 

Goe with the Princes, or ftay here with vs ? 

92 Our gracious Brother, I will goe with them : 

Haply a Womans Voyce may doe fome good. 

When Articles too nicely vrg’d, be flood on. 

K» Hen. Yet leaue our Coufin Katherine here with vs : 

96 She is our capitall Demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles. 

Q. Ua. She hath good leaue. [Exeunt. 

Manent King Henry, Katherine, and Allice. 

K Hen. Faire Katherine, and moft frire \ 

Will you vouchlkfe to teach a Souldier tearmes, 

100 Such as win enter at a Ladyes eare. 

And pleade his Loue-fuit to her gentle heart? 

Kath. Your Maieftie ftiall mock at me^ 1 cannot fpeake 
your England- 

104 K Hen. O faire Katherine, if you will loue me foundly with 
your French heart, I will be glad to heare you confefle it 
brokenly with your Engliih Tongue. Doe you like me, Kate ? 

C K 
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KatL Pardonnez t moy, I cannot tell vat t is 'like me.’ 
io8 jfiT. Hen, An Ajigell is like you, Kate, and you are like an 
Angell. 

Kath, Que dit il ? que le fuis femhlalle d les Anges ? 

Alice. Ouy, verayment, fmf vojhre Grace, awfi dit it, 

112 K. Hen, I faidfo, deare Katherine; and I mufl: not blulh 
to afBrme it, 

Kath, O hon DieuI les longues des hommes font pl^nes'Y de 
tromperies, 

ii6 K. Hen, WJiat fayes {he, feire one? that the tongues of 
men are full of deceits ? 

Alice, Ouy, dat de tongues t of de mans is be full of 
deceits : dat is de PrincefTe. 

120 K, Hen. The PrincefTe is the better Englilh-woman. Yfeith, 
Kate, my wooing is fit for thy vnderftanding : I am glad thou 
canfi: fpeake no better Englifh •, for, if thou could’ft, thou 
would’fi: finde me fuch a plaine King, that Uiou wouldft 
124 thinke I had fold my Farme to buy my Crowne. I know 
no wayes to mince it in loue, but direftly to fay, 'I loue 
you’ : then, if you vrge me farther then to fay, 'Doe you, 
in faith ? ’ I weare out ray fuite. Giue me your anfwer j 
128 yfaith, doe: and fo clap hands and a bargaine: how fay you. 
Lady ? 

Kath, Saiif vojlre honneiir,^ me vuderftand vell.t 
K Hen, Many, if you would put me to Verfes, or to 
132 Dance for your fake, Kate, why you vndid me: for the one, 
I haue neither words nor meafure^ and for the other, I 
haue no ftrength in meafure, yet a reafonable meafure in 
flrength. If I could winne a Lady at Leapc-frogge, or by 
136 vawting into my Saddle witli my Armour on my backc, 
— ^vnder the correction of bragging be it fpokeu, — I fliould 
quickly leape into a Wife. Or, if I might buffet for my 
Loue, or bound my Horfe for her fauours, I could lay on 
140 like a Butcher, and fit like a lack an Apes, neuer off. But, 
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before God, Kate^ I cannot looke greenely, nor gafpe out 
my eloquence, nor I Lane no cunning in proteftation j 
ouely downe-right Oathes, which I neuer vfe till vrgd, 
144 nor neuer breake for vrging. If thou canft loue a fellow 
of this temper, Kate, whofe face is not worth Sunn e-burning, 
that neuer lookes in his GlalTe for loue of any thing 
he fees there, let thine Eye be thy Cooke. I fpeake to 
148 thee plaine Souldier : If thou canft loue me for this, take 
me 5 if not, to fay to thee that 'I lhall dye,’ is true^ but 
for thy loue, by the L[ord,] Noj yet I loue thee too. And 
while thou liu’ft, deare Kate, take a fellow of plaine and 
152 vncoyned Conftancie5 for he perforce muft do thee right, 
becaufe he hath not the gift to wooe in other places : for 
thefe fellowes of infinit tongue, that can ryme themfelues 
into Ladyes fauours, they doe alwayes reafon themfelues 
156 out againe. What I a fpeaker is but a prater; a Ryme is 
but a Ballad; a good Legge will fall; a ftrait Backe will 
ftoope j a blacke Beard will tume white ; a curl’d Pate will 
grow bald ; a faire Face will wither ; a full Eye will wax 
160 hollow: but a good Heart, Kate, is the Sunne and the 
Moone 3 or, rather, the Sunne, and not the Moone 3 for it 
ftiines bright, and neuer changes, but keepes his courfe 
truly. If thou would haue fuch a one; take me: and 
164 take me, take a Souldier 3 take a Souldier, take a King. 
And what fay’ft thou then to my Loue? fpeake, my faire, 
and fairely, I pray thee. 

Kath. Is it pollible dat I fould loue de ennemie of 
168 Fraunce? 

K, Hen, No 5 it is not poflible you Ihould loue the Enemie 
of France, Kate: hut, in louing me, you fliould loue the 
Friend of France; for I loue France fo well that I will 
172 not part with a Village of it; I will haue it all mine: and, 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, then youn is 
France and you are mine. 
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KatK I cannot tell vat t is dat, 

176 K. Hen. No^ Kate 9 I will tell thee in French 5 which I am 
fure will hang vpon my tongue like a new-married Wife 
about her Husbands Necke^ hardly to be fliooke off. Quand 
i'ay^ le pojfejfion de Frounce^ tS* quand vou3 aue%\ le pqffeflon de 
iSo Tnoy. (Let mee fee^ what then? Saint Dennis bee my 
fpeedei) Done vqftre ejl Fraunce, vous ejies mienne. It 
is as ealie for me^ Kate^ to conquer the Kingdome as to 
fpeake fo much more French : I ihall neuer moue thee in 
184 French j vnleffe it be to laugh at me. 

Kath. Saiif vofire honnew^ le Frangois que vous parle%, tl est 
meiUeuT + que V Anglais lequel le pwrle, 

K Hen. No, faith, is’t not, Kate : but thy fpeaking of my 
188 Tongue, and I thine, moft truely falfely, mull: needes be 
graunted to be much at one. But, Kate, doo*ft thou vnder- 
Hand thus much Engliih ? Canft thou loue mee ? 

Kath. 1 cannot tell. 

192 K Hen. Can any of your Neighbours tell, Kate? lie 
aske them. Come, I know thou louefl: me : and at night, 
when you come into your Clofet, you'le qneftion this 
Gentlewoman about raej and I know, KatOi you will, to 
196 her, dilprayfe thofe parts in me, that you louc with your 
heart: but good Kate, mocke me mercifully j the rather, 
gentle PrincelTe, becaufe I loue thee cruelly. If euer thou 
beell mine, Kate , — as I haue a fauing Faith within me tells 
200 me thou lhalt, — I get thee with skambling, and thou muft 
therefore needes proue a good Souldier-breeder. Shall not 
thou and I, betweene Saint Dennis and Saint George, com- 
pound a Boy, halfe French, halfe Englifli, that Ihall grjc 
204 to Conftanlinople and take the Turke by the Beard ? Shall 
wee not ? what fay’ft thou, my faire Flower-de-Luce ? 

Kath. I doe not know dat. 

K, Hen. Noj’tis hereafter to know, but now to promile: 
208 doe but now promife, Kate, you will endeauour for your 
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French part of fuch a Boy j and, for my Englifli moytie, take 
the Word of a King and a Batcheler, How anfwer you, La 
plus hlk Katherine du mondej mon trefcher deuin dteffh. 

212 Kaik, Your Maiejirsa^ t Frenche enough to deceiue 
de moft fage DamifelUf iit is m Fraunce, 

K* Hen. Now, fye vpon my falfe French ! By mine Honor, 
in true Engliih, 1 loue thee, Kate : by which Honor I dare 
2x6 not fweare thou loueft me; yet my blood begins to flatter me 
that thou doo’fl, notwithflanding the poore and vntempering 
effefit of my Vilage. Now, belhrew my Fathers Ambition 1 
hee was thinking of Ciuill Warres when hee got me : therefore 
220 was 1 created with a flnbbome out-flde, with an afped of 
Iron, that, when I come to wooe Ladyes, I fright them. 
But^ in flilth, Kate, the elder I wsk, the better I fliall appeare : 
My comfort is that Old Age, that ill layer vp of Beautie 
224 can doe no more fpoyle vpon my Face: Thou halt me, if 
thou halt m^ at the wodt ^ and thou lhalt weare me, if 
thou weare me, better and better : and therefore tell me, 
moft faire Katfmne, will you haue me ? Put off your Maiden 
228 Bluihesj auouch the Thoughts of your Heart with the Lookes 
of an Empreffe; take me by the Hand, and lay, * Harry of 
England, I am thine:* which Word thou lhalt no fooner 
blelTe mine Eare withall, but 1 will tell thee alowd, * Eng- 
23 2 land is tlnne, Ireland is thine, France is thine, Henry 
Plantaginet is thine;’ who, though I fpeake it before his 
Face, if he be not Fellow with the bell King, thou Mt 
finde the bell King of Good-fellowes. Come, your Anfwer 
236 in broken Mufick; for thy Voyce is Miifick, and thy Englifli 
broken: therefore, Queene of all Katkerkes,'f breake thy 
minde to me in broken Engliih ; wilt thou haue me > 

Katk Dat is as it ihall pleafe de Roy mon pere. 

240 K. Hen. Nay, it will pleafe him well, Kate; it Ihall pleafe 
him, Kate. 

KatL Den it M alfo content me* 
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K. lien. Vpon that I kiffe your Hand, and I call you my 
244 Queene. 

Kath. Laiffex^ mon Seigneur, laifez, la\fe% : ma foy, le ne 
veux point que vous ahlaijjiex vojire grandeur en laifant la 
main dune de vostre Seigneurie incUgne ferviteure; excii/exf 
248 noy, le vous fiipplie, mon tref-puiffant Seigneur. 

K. Hen. Then I will kiffe your Lippes, Kate. 

Kath* Les Barnes dSJ* Damoifelles pour ejire baij^es deua?it 
leurs nopces, il nest pas la coujliime + de Frounce. 

252 K. Hen. Madame my Interpreter, what layes fliee ? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de faihon pour Zejt Ladies of 
Fraunce,— I cannot tell vat t is ^ laiserl t en Anglifli. 

KHen. 

256 Alice. Your Maiellee entendre bettre qae moy* 

K. Hen. It is not a falhion for the Maids in Fraunce to 
kiffe before they are marryed, would flie fay I 
Alice. Ouy, verayment 

260 K. Hen. O Kate, nice Cuffomes curlie to great Kings. 
Deare Kate, you and I cannot bee confin’d within the wcake 
Lyfl of a Countreyes falhion : wee are the makere of Mamiew, 
Kate; and the libertie that followes our Places ftoppes the 
264 mouth of all finde-faults j as I will doe yours, for vphoUUng 
the nice falhion of your Countrey in denying me a Kiffe: 
therefore, patiently and yeelding, IKi/fing her.'] You hauo 
Witch-^^ft in your Lippes, Kate ; there is more eloquence 
268 in a Sugar touch of them then in the Tongues of the French 
Councell ^ and they fhould fooner perfwade Harry of England 
then agenerall Petition of Monarchs. — Hcere comes your Father, 

Re-enter the Fhench Kino, Queen Isabel, Buroundv, 
Clahencb, Bedpokd, Gloucestbh, Exeter, Westmer- 
LAND, and other French and English Lords. 

Burg. God faue your Maieftie! my Royall Coufiu, 
272 teach you our Princefie Bnglifli ? 
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K. Hen. I would haue her leame, my faire Coufin, how 
perfeftly I loue her j and that is good Englilh. 

Burg, la {hee not apt } 

276 K. Hen, Our Tongue is rough, Coze, and my Condi- 
tion is not linoothj fo that, hauing neyther the Voyce nor 
the Heart of Flatterie about me, I cannot fo coniure vp 
the Spirit of Lo)ie in her, that hee will appears in his true 
280 likeneiTe. 

Burg. Pardon the franknefle of my mirth, if I anfwer 
you for that. If you would coniure in her, you mull 
make a Circle ; if coniure vp Loue in her in his true 
a84likeneire, hee mull appeare naked, and blinde. Can you 
blame her then, being a Maid yet ros*d ouer with the 
Virgin Crimfon of Modeflie, if ihee deny the apparance 
of a naked blinde Boy in her naked feeing felfe> It were, 
288 my Lord, a hard Con<htion for a Maid to configne to, 

K, Hen, Yet th^ doe winke and yeeld, as Loue is blind 
and enforces. 

Burg, They are then excus’d, my Lord, when they fee 
292 not what they doe. 

JST. Then,* good my Lord, teach your Coulin to 
conlent winking. 

Burg, I will winke on her to confent, my Lord, if you 
296 will teach her to know my meaning : for Maides, well 
Summer’d, and wanne k^t, are like Flyes at Bartholo- 
mew- tyde, blinde, though they haue their ^esj and then 
they will endure handling, which before would not abide 
300 looking on. 

K, Hen, This Morall tyea me oner to Time, and a hot 
Summer ; and fo I lhall catch the Flye, your Couiin, in 
the latter end, and Ihee muft be blinde to[o]. 

304 Burg. As Loue is, my Lord, before it loues, 

K, Hen, It is lb ; and you may, feme of you, thanke 
Loue for my blindnefle, who caunot lee many a faire 
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French Citie for one faire French Maid that ftands in nay 
308 way. 

JV. King. Yes, my Lord, you fee them perfpectiuely, 
the Cities turn'd into a Maid 5 for they are all gyrdled 
with Maiden Walls that Warre hath [never] entred. 

312 K. Hen. Shall Kate be my Wife ? 

Fr, King. So pleafe you. 

K Hen. I am content 5 fo the Maiden Cities you talke 
of may wait on her : fo the Maid that flood in the way 
316 for my Wi£h fliall fhew me the way to my Will. 

jFV. King, Wee haue confented to all tearmes of reafon. 

K. Hen, Is’t fo, my Lords of England ? 

JVeJl, The King hath graunted eueiy Article ; 

320 His Daughter firft3 and [then] in sequele, all. 

According to their firme propofed natures, 

Exe. Onely, he hath not yet fubfcribed this : 

Where your Maieftie demands, ‘That the King of Franco, 
324hauing any occafion to write for matter of Graunt, fliall 
name your Highneffe in this forme, and witli this addition, 
in French: Nojire trefcher fUz Henry, Roy (T Angleterre, 
Hiritier'f de Fraunce ; and thus in Latine : PrceclariJJimns 
328 FUius nojler Henricus, Rex Anglue, £ 5 * Hceres^ Francue.* 

Fr. King, Nor this I haue not. Brother, fo deny’d^ 

But your requell lhall make me let it paffe, 

K, Hen, I pray you then, in loue and deare allyance, 

332 Let that one Article ranke with the reft 3 
And, thereupon, giue me your Daughter. 

jFV, King, Take her, faire Sonne, and from her blood raylc vp 
Ilfue to me 3 that tlie contending Kingdoraes 
336 Of France and England, whofe very flioares looke pale 
With enuy of each others happinefle. 

May ceafe their hatred 3 and this deare ConiunAion 
Plant Neighbour-hood and Chri Ulan-like accord 
340 In their fweet Bofomes $ that neuer Warre aduance 
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His bleeding Sword ’twixt England and faire France. 

Lords, Amen I 

K, Hen. Now welcome, Kate : and beare me witneffe all, 
344 That here I kiffe her as my Soneraigne Qlueene. 

l_Flouri/k. 

Q. Isa. the beft maker of all Marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your Realmes in one ! 

As Man and Wife, being two, are one in lone, 

348 So be there ’twixt your Kingdomes fuch a Spoufall, 

That neuer may ill Office, or fell lealoufie. 

Which troubles oft the Bed of bleffed Marriage, 

Thruft in betweene the Pa[c]tion of thefe Kingdomes, 

352 To make diuorce Of their incorporate League; 

That Englifh may as French, French Englifhmen, 

Receiue each other 1 God fpeake this Amen ! 

AIL Amen ! 

356 K. Hen. Prepare we for our Marriage : on which day. 

My Lord of Burgundy, wee’le take your Oath, 

And all the Peeres, for furetie of our Leagues. 

Then lhall I Iweare to Kate, and you to me ; 

360 And may our Oathes well kept and pro^’rous be. 

[Sennet, Exeunt. 

EPILOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Thus farre, with rough and all-vnable Pen, 

Our bending Author hath purfu'd the Stoxy, 

In little roome confining mightie men, 

4 Mangling by Harts the full courfe of their glory. 

Small time, but in that foaall, moll greatly lin’d 
This Starre of England. Fortune made his Sword ; 

By which the Worlds beft Garden he atchieu’d, 

8 And of it left his Sonne Imperiall Lord. 
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List of Readings in the French (Fi) Text of Henry K 

The readings of the French text in Fi are given in this list; words 
or letters inserted without brackets in the revised text being here 
bracketed^ and the corrupt words italicized. 

Act hi. sc, iv, 

1. tu bien parlas\ — 3. En\ — 4, 5, il faut que ie apprmd 

a parlm : ComUnt appelle[z] vous le]—6. Le main il appBlle[e] — 7. 

E[t] le[s] doyls.] — 8-10. Le[s] doyis, ma foy Ie oublie, [l]e[s] doyl mays, 
ie me souenieray lejs] doyts ie pense qu’ils [s]ont appelle[s] de fingres, 
ou[y]— 11-18. Le main de Hand, le[s] doyts le Fingres, ie pense que ie 
suis le bon[ne] eschoUer. Pay gaynie diux mots d’ Anglois vistemen^ 
cotn[m]ent appelle[z] vous le[s]— 14. Le[s] ongles, [nous]— 15, 10. 
escouteH : dites moy, si ie parle bien : de Hand, de Fingres, e[t] — ^17. 
il &>*]— SO. E[t] de coudee.] — ^31. i^’Elbow.] — 22, 23. Z>*Elbow ; Ie men 
fay le repiticio de touts les mots que vous maves^ apprinsY-^ II 
25, 20, Excuse[z] moy Alice escoute[z], ^Hand, de Fingr^ de Nayles, 
d'Artna,'\—2*7, Z?’ Elbow,]— 28, 20. men oublie Elbow, com[m]ent 
appelle[z] — 31. E[t] — 34, 35. pronoundes les mots aus[s]i] — 38. de\-^ 
38, 30. N’aue[z] vo[u]s desia oublie[e] ce que ie vous a[y] ensignie^-^ 
40, 41, Nome ie recitera[y] a vous promptement, d' Hand, de Fingre, 
de Maylees^ — 44. .^^wwvostre honeus t/’Elbow.] — 45, 46. ^^ie ^Z’Elbow, 
de Nick, de Sin ; coni[m]ent appelle[z] vous les pied & de roba.'\ — 
47. Le Foot Madams & le\ — 48-64. Le Foot, & le Count : O Seignieur 
Dieu, // sont le mots de son mauvais coiruptible grosse & impudique, 
& non pour le[s] Dames Hon[n]eur d’ vser : Ie ne voudray pronouncer 

ce[s] mots deuant le[s] Seigneurs de France, pour toute le monde, fo[h] 
le Foot & le Count, neant moys^ Ie recitera[y] vn[e] autrefoys ma lecon 
ensemb[l]e, ^/’Hand, de Fingre, de Nayles, Anne, ^/’Elbow, de Nick, 
de Sin, de Foot, le "} — 60. asses pour vne foyes, al[l]ons nous a di[s]ner]. 
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Act in. sc. v. 

11. du\. 

Act hi. sc. vii. 

13, cICha .•] — ^14. volanie] — c?ies\ — 62, 63. v^musement est la leuye]. 

Act IV. sc. I 

3j. C/*^ la?]. 

Act IV. sc. ii. 

'2. Monte[z a] — Verlot'] — 6. ewas & [la] — 6, Rien puis /e air & [le]— 
7. C««,]- 

Act IV. sc. iv. 

3, le Gentilhom[m]e de bon[ne] qualitee, — 11. prennes miserecordie 
aye[z] pitez\—V^. Zf]— 19. perdonne\—2Z, Escoute[z]— 24. Mounsieio^ 
— 81. M ounsieur] — 32, 33. a vous dire que vous faite[s] vous prest, 
car ce soldat icy est disposee tout asturo de couppes] — 37, 38. ma par- 
donner, le suis le Gentilhom[in]e de bon[ne] niaison, garde[ 2 ] — 47-49. 
e[s]t^f?«Zrflsonlurement, depardonnerrt«^:7/«tfprist>i][n[i]er : neantmo[i]ns 
pour les escuis que vous layt a Promets, il est content a vous donjics 
le] — ^60-63, se vous donnes milles renterdoits^ et le me estirac hcure[u].K 
que le intombe^ entre les Tnain[s]. d*un Cheualier l^peusel^ plus braue 
valiant et tres distinie sigHieur\ — 61. Saaue], 

Act IV. sc. v, 

2, stgueurle iour e[s]t perdia^ toiite ^€\\. perdie]-^, Mor DUii], 

Act V. sc. ii. 

107. Pardonne[z]— 114. pleinCes]— 130. hon[n]eur]— 178, 179. le 
quand sur] — ^170. aues] — ^186, 186. hon[n]eiir, le Francois ques vous 
parlezs, il 6- melieies]—212, Maiestee aue 213. Damoiseil}^ 

245-247. Laisse[z] mon Seigneur, laisse[z], laisse[z], may foy ; le ne 
vetie point que vous abbaiss[i]e[z] vostre grandeus, en baisant le main 
d'une [de] nostre Seigneur[ie] indignie serviteur[e] excuse[z]— 260, 
261. Damoisclpejs pour estre baisee[s] deuant leur[s] nopcese il ne[s]t 
pas U co[u]stume]— 253. le[s]— 254. buisse'l. 
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The Text of this €ditio,n is &, revision of Fi, In some cases ‘flie readings 
of the Qq. and the later Ff., or the emendations of modem editor^ have been 
adopted. On referring to the notes, the reader will leam the source from which 
each alteration of the text has been derived. As the members of the New 
Shakspere Society have in their possession the parallel-text edition Henry V,, 
I have not noticed the readings of the Qq. and the later Ff., when the text of Fi 
presented no difficulty. As a general rule, I have annotated those lines only 
which are considered, whether justly or not, to require emendation or explana- 
tion. The readings and conjectures recorded in these notes are mostly taken 
from the Variorum Shakspere^ ed. 1821, and the Camhridgs Shakespeare. A few 
sources of Henry K, which escaped me when writing the Introduction, are 
given in the Notes. 

Additions to the Text, whether consisting of sentences, words, or letters, aa-e 
enclosed in brackets. Enwidadons are marked by an obelus. 

The Punctuation has been, necessarily, revised throughout. As to this matter, 
I can only say that no wanton changes have been made. Generally, the punc- 
tuation has been rather supplemented than diminished ; those stops only which 
obscured the sense being removed. 

The Scansion of the lAnes^sQ far as it is affected by the retention or omission 
of the -ed in preterites and past participles— was, as a rule, attended to in the 
old editions. I have sdently corrected the few oversights that occur. An unusual 
pronunciation of a word, rendered necessary by the metre, is, in thfe edition, 
marked with an accent 

Spelling and Capitals .' — I have— excq>t in a few instances, duly recorded in 
the Notes — ^left the historical, old speUing precisdy as it stands in Fi.^ 

Moreover, I have not laid my editor^ axe to the stately Capitals, towering 
dispersedly, like great forest-trees, above their fellows, in order to reduce all to 
the dull, orderly, plantation-like aspect of a modem printed page.® To me, and 
to some perhaps of those who may use this edition, such artless variety is 
pleasant I say ‘artless,’ for I cannot fed assured that Mr. Faton is right in 

'No one wants to see Shakspere’s bust in a billycock hat and a shooting 
jacket Why should folk want to see his words in modem garb?— F. 

* ’ , . . the old Forest-like Text^ bristling with suggestion, being now reduced 
[in modem editions] to something like a tredess prairie.’ — Ma^eth, ed. A. P. 
Paton, p. viii. 
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supposing that Shakspere himself distinguished by capitals those words which 
have more significance than the rest. 

The Hyphetis are so much a part of the old spelling that one could hardly, in 
consistency, remove them. So, even when they give an unfamiliar look to a 
word, tf. awk-ward (IL iv. 85), they have been retained. On the other hand, 
I have never inserted a hyphen in accordance either with my own taste or modem 
usage. 

ContractumSi such as ‘ whe,’ 'L.,* have been expanded thus : ‘whe»,’ ‘ L[ord],^ 
Since the common contractions ‘y®’ and *&’ are not likely to cause even a 
momentary embarrassment to the reader, they have been left, for the same reason 
which dictated the preservation of the hyphens. 

The Stage Localities given by former editors have been adopted in this edition. 
I have selected such of them as seemed, in my judgment, most probable, not 
taking them from any one edition of Henry V. exclusively. 

TTu Stage DirecHUns of Fi have, as far as possible, been followed, their 
deficiencies being made good by means of the Qq., the additions of modem 
editors, and, to some slight extent, by my own conjectures. 

Th£ Hames of the Characters usually appear here wiflt the old spelling and 
irr^larities. For King^ which throughout the play serves for a marginal 
name to the speeches of both Henry V. and Charles VI., I have substituted, in 
accordance with modem usage, K. Hen. and Fr. JCing. For particulars con- 
cerning these three last-named matters, the reader is referred to the Notes. 

A Paragraph (IF) marks a change in the speaker’s addre.ss, 

For many valuable notes and suggestions, as well os timely warnings, receiverl 
during the progress of this edition, my sincere thanks are due to Dr. Bruislcy 
Nicholson, Mr. F, J. Fumivall, and Mr. P, A. Daniel. 


Dramatis PERSONiE. Not in Ff. or Qq. First given by Rowe, and im- 
proved by subsequent editors. 

Prologue. Enter Prologue] Ff. The actor who recited the choruses seems 
to have been commonly spoken of as the ‘ Prologue,* Decker's gallant is advised 
not to present himself ‘ on the stage, especially at a new play, until the quaking 
Prologue hath by mbbing got colour into his cheeks, and is ready to give the 
trumpets their cue that he is upon the point to enter,* &c.— I/orriM, 
chap. Vi, p. 34, ed. 1862. Cotgrave has; ‘ Avantioiieur. A Prolopte, he that 
heginneth^ orplayeth before^ the^atne, Enterlude^ or Coniedie.^ The choruses are 
not in the Qq. 

9, The flat unraysed Spirits, that hath dared] Row^ and most of the editors 
who succeeded him, read: Spini that hath; adopting Spirit from F4. Staunton, 
the Cambridge editors, and Dyce, read ; Spirits that have. I prefer the supposition 
that the Spirits are the actors. This accords somewhat with the deprecatory 
allusions in the choruses to the poverty of the stage appliances. The Ff. read 
hath, X. q, haiheth, an instance of the Southern Early English plural in ~eth. See 
the illustrations of this inflection in Abhott*s Sh. Gram., par. 334, to which 
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may be added the following one from Chestei's Ztn/ds Martyr (New Sh. Soc ) 
p. IS : 

And you whose dull Imagination, 

And blind conceited Error hath not Imowne, &c. 

22. perUlous There is no stop between perUlmuaxA wowwinthe 

Ff. I take periOous narrow to be a compound phrase, not two distinct epithets ; 
perillous having either an adverbial foree, or being, as Steevens supposed, equiva- 
lent to very. He quoted fl:om the pre&ce to the ist ed. of Florio’s Montaigne • 
‘ in perilous eroo^d passage.’ He also cited : ‘ She is perilous crafty,’ in the 
Sumourous Lieuienant, Act IH. Sc. ii. (peUous Fl, perilous F2). Compare 
HttdibraSi I, i. 623, 624 : 

‘Thus was tV accomplish’d Squire endu’d 
With gifts and knowledge, perilous shrewd? 

Steevens, in his note, had called perillous narrow ^burlesque and common 
language,’ but Monck Mason could not believe that Shakspere intended to make 
a burlesque phrase of it. He proposed to place a comma between perillous and 
narrow ; thus making perUlous suggestive of the dangers of the sea, which its 
narrowness enhanced. Malone punctuated as M. Mason advised. 


ACT I. 

Seme u 

The Stage Localities, in this as well as in Shakspere’s other plays, have been 
added by his modem editors. Theobald laid this and the next scene at Kenil- 
worth. Although the tennis halls* incident in Sc. ii. occurred at Kenilworth, the 
parliament was held at Leicester. As Shakspere has combined these events it 
seems better, with Pope, to fix upon London, where, unless there is clear evidence 
to the contrary, we may generally assume that Shakspere’s scenes are laid. The 
En^ in Fi, 2 runs thus : Enter the two Bishops of Canterbury and Ely, F3, 4 
omit tm. The marginal names are Bish, Cant, and Bish. Ely to L 60 • 
afterwards B, Ely and B. Cant, to the end 

9—19. Ear . , , , th* yeere] The passage referred to by Shakspere when 
writing these lines is evidently not the one which I have, through an oversight, 
quoted in the Introduction to this ed, p. viii, but the following : ‘ The effect of 
which supplication [for the revival of the bill presented at Westminster in 1410] 
was, that the temporall lands deuoutlie giuen, and disordinatlie spent by religious, 
and other spiritual! persons, should be seized into the kings hands^ sith the same 
might suffice to mainteine, to the honor of the king, and defense of the realme, 
fifteene carles, fifteene hundred knights, six thousand and two hundred esquiers, 
and a hundred almesse-houses, for rdiefe onelie of the poore, impotent, and 
needle persons, and the king to haue deerlie to his coffers twentie thousand 
pounds,’ &C.— C4. 545/2/16. From Eall , p. 49. Observe ‘fifteene carles,’ and 
correct my note [Tntrod. viii note l) accordingly. 

15, 16. AtuI , . . tiyle'] 1 follow the Ff in putting a comma after Zwsars, 
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and leaving agis Of unpunctuated. Editors have often placed a comma after age. 
I understand weake . , . i^leto refer to one class of persons, namely, those 
are poor, and, on account of their age, unable to work. Distinct from such are 
the lepers. One can hardly suppose that a third class of destitute folk is 
spoken of in 1 l6, yet a preceding comma seems to convey that meaning. For 
the omission of the before weake age^ there are many parallel instances in Sliak- 
spere, as may be seen on reference to Schmidt’s Sh. Lex. s. v. The, p. 1202, 
col. 2. 

34. cttrrance\ So Fi ; currant F2, 3 ; current F4. Editors have usually 
followed F4. Knight {Companion Sh., 1854, the edition referred to in these 
notes), and the Cambridge editors, restored the reading of Fi. Dr. Nicholson 
considers that currant is, in its specific form, more active than current^ and that 
the substitution of ce for / makes currance more active than currant. The highly 
agental currance accords better with the metaphor in IL 33, 34 than either cun-ent 
or currant, 

86. seueralls\ Pope printed several^ a reading preferred by M. Mason. But 
see Abbott’s i'A, Gram.y par. 433, and compare TroUus and Creesida^ I. iii. iSa 

ACT I. 

Scene ii^ 

The Entry in the Ff. runs thus; Enter theKingj Humfrey, Bedford^ Clarence^ 
Warwick^ Westmerland, and Exeter. In the Qq. : Eyvter King Heniy, Exeter, 
2 .BishopSf Clarence, attd other Atte>idant 5 . For the marginal name Kingj I have, 
here and elsewhere, substituted the usual K, Ken. Throughout this scene the 
varieties B. Cant., B. Ca?^, Bish. Cant., and Bisk. Can. have been uniformly 
changed to Cant. Instead of Ely ( 1 , 115) the Ff, read Bish. Bish. Ely, the 
marginal name at L 166, has been replaced by West. The Qq. have Lord. 
Capell, on Holinshed’s autliority (see Introdticiion, p. ix), assigned IL 166 — 173 
to Westmoreland. Warburton gave these lines to Exeter, and the following 
speech to Ely. 

6. The Entry in the Ff. is ; Enter two Bishops, 

22. our] So Ft Capell, Malone, and Dyce (ed. 3, the edition referred to in 
these notes), read the with the Qq. 

27, 28. wrongs pities edgevnto the Swords'] Fl has; wrongs giues ; Yz, 3, 4: 
wrong giues. There are many instances in Fl of the Northern plural in See 
them in Abbott’s Sh, Gram., par. 333; and Compare Chester’s Loves Martyr 
(New Sh. Soc. ed.), pp. 15, 25, 116, 136, and 138. But wrongs may perhaps be 
regarded as singular in thought, and equivalent to injustice. In the Ff. the next 
line runs thus : That makes such waste, &c. Either this is another example of the 
plural -r, or^os Dr. Abbott supposes — of a singular verb taken by the relative to 
a plural antecedent. See Sh. Gram., par. 247. Tlie following lines in Chester’s 
L^es Martyr, p. 25, also admit either of these explanations 
' Faire running Riuers that the Countrie fils. 

Sweet flowers that faire balmy Deau distils J Ac, 
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36. That otve your seines^ your Iwes^ and seruices] So Ff. Pope (ed. 2, the 
edition referred to in these notes), Johnson and Steevens (ed. 2, the edition 
referred to in these notes), and Malone, followed the Qq., which read: Which owe 
your Itues^ your faith and seruices. But your selues stands in apposition to Hues 
and seruices. You owe yourselves ; that is to say, speaking more precisely, your 
lives and services. 

38. sticcedanf] r2, 3, 4. succedattl'Fl. 

40. gioze'\ Ct Ch. 545/^/52: ‘Which the French glossers expound to he the 
realme of France,’ &c. In the corresponding passages in Hall, p. 50, tlie pp, 
glosed and the substantiYes giosers and glose occur, with the qualifying words 
falcily^ deceitful^ and eudl Further on we have ‘ the land Salic'que, which the 
^ose caileth Fraunce.’ And 'master Ghser^ or rather master Doctor commenter, 
yf I may call a commenter an open lier, ’ &c. 

Gloss never occurs in Fl. That edition has ‘ glose,’ vb. = flatter in Richard 
Il.i 11 . L 10. Also : ‘glozes,’ sh. — Lovis Labour^ s Lost^ IV. iii. 370 , ' glose,’ vb. 
--Titus Andronicus, IV. iv. 35 ; and ‘glozed,’ \)p. — Troilus and Cressuk, II. ii 
165. In these cases sophistical reasoning is meant, and ‘gloze,’ vb., in Pericles, 
Li no (F3), has the same force. It should be noted that ‘ gloze’ in this lin^ 
and ‘glozed ’ in Troilus a)id Cressida, are accompanied by the adverbs ‘ vniustly,* 
and 'superficially.’ 

44. Cf. Ch. 545/^/54 • ‘Whereas yet their owne authors aJffinne, that the land 
Salike is in Gertnanie. ’ 

45, 52. £lue\ ao Fi, 2. Mlve F3, 4. Elbe Ch. 545/2/56. Elue Hall, 

p. 5a Taylor’s Trauels, p. 78 (Works, 1630, Spenser Soc. repr. p. 562). 

57. Mr. Rolfe, in a note on this line in his ed. of ffenty V., has drawn 
attention to the fact, hitherto unnoticed, that 426 subtracted from 805 leaves 379, 
not 421. Shakspere copied Holinshed, the latter followed HalL Dr. Nicholson 
remarked : ‘ The error evidently arose from seeing that the Hundreds gave a 
difference of 400, and then taking the odd 5 from 26 instead of 26 from 5.* 

65. Cf. Ch. 545/2/71, ' Moreouer, it appeareth by their owne writer^ that 

King Repine, which deposed Childerike,^ &c. 

72. find\ I retain the reading of the Ff., supposing ‘find’ to mean: trace out. 
See Schmidt’.s Shakespeare Lexicon, s. v. ‘ Find.’ Hugh Capet’s pretended succes- 
sion to Charlemaine’s [Charles the Bald’s] daughter, and her real descent from 
Charles the Great, are the ‘ shewes of truth’ in the title : truth and felsity blended 
together, Johnson once suggested ‘line,’ decorate, strengthen; but would after- 
wards have retained fnd, believing that it meant : to find a verdict Knight 
Irestored find, explaining it as Johnson did. The Cambridge editors read find. 
Walker {Crit. Exam., ii. 64) includes find amongst the cases in which final d and 
final e were confounded. ‘ Fine ’ — the reading of the Qq., introduced by Pope, 
and often adopted by editors — might stand if we could be sure that it meant, 
as Steevens supposed, to make showy or specious. His reading and interpretation 
receive some support from the parallel passage in the Chronicles, 546/1/4: ‘to 
make his title seeme true, and appeare good, though indeed it was starke nought.’ 
Other conjectures ore: ‘fine,*' improve (Warburton) j ‘fine,’ as 
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liquors are (M. Mason); ‘found,’ establish (Collier MS.); ‘fend,’ or ‘fence,’ 
protect (Anon.). According to Evelyn {SUva^ Bk. I. ch. v.) the shavings of the 
beech were used * for the fining of wines.’ Dr. Nicholson— who pointed out this 
passage to me — considers that it supports Mason’s explanation of ‘ fine ; ’ the 
‘shewes of truth’ heing the shavings that are designed — though ineffectually — 
to ^fine the otherwise muddy statement, and pass it off.’ 

74 * Idngars\ Ff. Lingard Ch. S46/1/6 ; Lyngard Hall, p. SI, So JSrmerigare 
( 1 . 8z) is Ennengard in Ch. 546/1/14, and Hall, p. 51. 

94. %mharre\ So Fi, 2. imhar F3, 4. imbace . . . causes Qi, 2. embrace 
Q3* Pope read: openly imbrace, Theobald’s reading, ivibare = ‘lay open, 
display to view,’ was suggested to him by Warburton. Rowe perhaps led the 
way to this by reading (ed. i) mahe bare. ‘Imbare’was adopted by Johnson 
and Steevens — though the latter produced inferences against it — and also by 
Malone, Halliwell, Delius, Dyce, and other editors. Knight, and the Cambridge 
editors, retained imbar. The former thought that imbar^ ‘bar in, secure,' was 
opposed to bar, ‘obstruct.* The French ‘would hold up the Salique law, “to 
bar your highness,” hiding “their crooked titles” in a net, rather than amply 
defending them.’ Some one suggested to him that imbar might mean ‘ “ to set 
at the bar to place their crooked titles before a proper tribunal,’ ‘ Imbarre * 
cannot, as Knight supposed, mean bar in, secure, because Cbicbeley iaasts upon 
the feet that, in default of a valid proof of their titles, the French kings were 
obliged to rely on a fictitious defence which did not bear esamination. But 
‘imbarre’ = bar, obstruct, is, I think, in harmony with the context. Chicheley 
had shown that the French kings had, on three several occasions, deduced their 
titles through female links, although it was asserted that, in consequence of the 
Salic law, a woman could not transmit a title to the throne. Nevertheless, 
they chose ‘to hide them in a Net,’ that is, to resort to this transparent shelter, 
the Salic law, rather ‘then amply to imbarre their crooked Titles,’ by admitting 
its baselessness. For, granting the supposititious character of the Salic law, a 
direct descent from Isabella, daughter of Philip IV., elder son of Philip HI., 
gave Henry a better title to the throne than the French kings could derive from 
Qrarles de Valois, the younger son. As an illustration of the precise sense 
which I attach to ‘ imbarre,’ the following lines from Donne’s ‘ Ajoatomy of the 
World* [Poems, p. 215, ed- 1650) are here quoted: — 

‘ If this commerce ’twixt heaven 2Lnd earth were not 
Eviharr^d, and all this traffique quite forgot. 

She, for whose losse we have lamented thus. 

Would worke more fully, and pow’rfuUy on us d:c, 

98. Chicheley’s authority is peremptorily set aside by Maistre Nicolle Gilles. 

‘ Maistre Raoul de pitelles,* in the comments upon his translation of Augustine’s 
City of God, bk- xii. chap, 21, and bk. v. chap, 25, remarked that Augustine 
severdy condemned the law which prevented daughters from inheriting their 
fetheris and mother’s property, but had afterwards said that he did not mean to 
speak thus of ‘ succcssiofss des ro^ulmes, principautes & grants seigncurics qui 
ont regard gouuememewt Sc administratiofi de la chose publicque, sicomme dit 
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Thomas valensis. A quoy saccordewt Franciscus de maronis : & soidt a lobiection 
que nn pourroit faire des filles de Saphat, dont {^ut orig.) la Bible parle ou vingt 
& sixiesme chapitre du liure des Nombres. Et dit que royaulme nest pas propre- 
ment heredite, mais est diguite : regardant ladministraiion de toute la chose pub- 
licque. Or est certain que les femmes ne sont pas capables de dignite ne de telle 
administration, comme est le gouuemement du»g tel royaulme, & par consequent 
ne doiuent pas succeder a royaulme.’ — Gilles*s Annallcs Chronicques deFrame^ 
ed, 1552, foL xxil 

99. inan\ So F£ sonne Qq. *Man* agrees better with the reference to 
Num. zxvii. 8, allowing for a synecdoche: Understand : ‘and have no son.’ 

114. cold for action!] That is, * cold, for want 0/ action.* Malone’s explana- 
tion. Deighton compares All’s PFell, L ii. 16, 17, and Mcuheth^ 1 . v. 37. See 
note on this line in his ed. of Henry FI, p. xiii. 

119. Runs] So Ff. See note on L ii. 27, 28. 

13 1. Blood] r4. Bloods Fi. Blouds'F2, BloitdT^. Chicheley, in his reply to 
the proposals of the French ambassadors, said that Henry would, if his demands 
were not satisfied, ‘ enter into France, and destroie the people, waste the countrie, 
and subuert the townes wltk bloody sword^ and fire* &c. 

150. brim Julnessi] The Ff., and modem editors, divide the words. Pope 
(ed. 2) printed ‘brim-fulness.’ The Qq. have not the line. Johnson, quoting 
11 . 148 — 150 in his Dictionary^ ed. 1785, printed * BnfMFULNESs, n, s. [from 
brimful!] Fulness to the top.’ — He used for his Dictionary a copy of Warburton’s 
Shakespeare. See Boswell’s note, p. 91, vol. xiii. Var, Sh.^ 1821.—?^ A. D, — 
The O.Eng. ‘brim,’ fierce^ suits the metaphor well, for it adds the idea of 
farykxs that of volume^ mqiressed by 'ample* and ‘fulness.* Brirn^ in this sense, 
was not obsolete in Shakspere’s timeL See the word in Nares’s Glossary, Com- 
pare also the quotations following, sent me by Mr. Daniel ; 

‘ , neuer bore so hrymme nor tost so hot.’ — Roister Doista\ IV. vi. 

' If occasion seme, takyng his paite full brim, 

I will strike at you, but the rappe shall light on him.’ — /bid, 

‘ Break up the pleasure of my brimful hiesLSt! — A. Brewer, Dngua, I. i. 

‘ To the left wing he assigned sir John Sauage, who had brought thither with 
him a cme of right able personages, clad In white coats and hoods, which mus- 
tered in the eies of their aduersaries right hrimlie/ — Ch, 

163. And make her Chronicle] their Chronicle Ff. Filling your Chronicles 
Qq. his chronicle Rowe, and Pope, your chronicle Johnson and Steevens, and 
Malone, your chronicles (Qq-) Knight. Dr. Nicholson would retain their, as 
referring both to the Chronicle of King Edward, and of his people ; her being, 
in his opinion, a contradiction to the preceding line, as though the Chronicle were 
that of the people only. But Chieheley’s object is to show what England can do 
when her kings are absent To add to the fame which Edward III. won when 
King John of France became his prisoner, she sent him a gift hardly less precious 
— ^the King of Scots. The praise of this was her’s ; the fame was Edward’s, but 
only as a gift from her. All the preceding pronouns refer to England. Her was 
proposed by Johnson, and adopted by Capdl, Dyce, and the Cambridge editors. 
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Johnson remarked ; * Your and Mr, written by contraction yr, are just alike, 
and her, in tlie old hands, is not much unlike yr, I believe we should read her 
chronicle ,’ — Variorum Sh. xvii. 276. 

167, 168. One line in Ff, Capell first arranged as two lines. L. 168, de^a 
Fi. F2, 3, 4. In the Famous Victories of ffenry V, this distich is cited 

by the earl of Oxford. 

173. taint'l taffte F£ spoyle Qq. Theobald made the emendation taini^ which 
was adopted by Johnson and Steevens, Pope, and the Cambridge editors, fol- 
lowed Rowe (ed. z) in reading tear, Rowe (ed. i), Malone, Knight, and Dyce, 
printed the reading of the Qq. tame is a more likely misprint for taint than for 
tear, Theobald thus defended his emendation : ’ It is not much die quality of 
the mouse to tear the food it comes at, but to run over it and defile it.’ — 
orum Sk. xvii. 277. Tearing gives one the idea of a larger animal than a weasel, 
but Theobald did not observe that 1 . 172 is parenthetical, the mouse’s boldness 
'in absence of the Cat’ being merely an additional illustration. However, the 
following quotation from Shakspere’s encyclopedia, Batman’s tr. of Bartholo- 
meus de Proprietatibus Rerum, 11 . 18 and 74, shows that the weasel is a very 
filthy beast : ‘ "for their [the weasels] preuie chose [pudeda, X^t. orig.] stinketh 

right foul His biting is malitious and venemous, and his urine sdnketh 

as the urine of the mouse.” . . . "The Wesell ... a meruailous stinking beast 
if he be pursued. AddiiiV^' Dr. Nicholson — ^who sent me this quotation- 
added ; ‘ The weasel, Bartholomeus says, takes the eggs of spairows and other 
small birds, but that he goes into the eagle’s nest is, so far as I know, a figment 
or addition of Shakspere’s brain.’ Dr. Nicholson, I should remark, prefers 
reading spoyle in 1. 1 73, 

175. crush'd] So Ff. Retained by Knight, Delius, and Singer, airst Qq. 
Conjectural readings are given in the Cambridge Sh, iv. 502. Knight also 
records : cf'osh, sc. crass Coleridge; cuVs Ksssixi, Pope, Johnson and Steevens, 
Malone, and Dyce, followed the Qq. ' Curst ’ = unfortmtate^ perverse, does not 
suit the context of the line, unless, as M. Mason suggested, not is substituted for 
hwt. On the other hand, crushed, rightly understood, makes good sense. Exeter 
answers that Westmoreland’s necessity — ^the cat must stay at home — is but a 
‘ crush’d,’ that is, a strained or forced conclusion, since we Imve locks and traps. 
This is Singer’s and Schmidt’s interpretation. Cf. Twelfth Ni^ht, II. v. 152. 
According to Knight : ‘ The necessity alledged by Westmoreland is wnfonvered, 
crush’d, by the argument that we have "lodes” and "pretty traps so that it 
does not follow that "the cat must stay at home.’” 

180. thougK] Keightley proposed through. But though , , , parts is paren- 
thetical, and may be thus explained. Though government, being 'put into 
parts,’ that is, analyzed, can be resolved into 'high, and low, and lower,’ yet, 
viewed as a whole, it ‘doth keep in one consent,* Further, Dr. Nicholson 
suggested to me that ‘ high, and law, and lower,' answers to alio, tenor, and base. 
This completes the comparison of a well-ordered state to harmonious music. .See 
the quotation from Cicero De Repuhlica, in the Introduction, p. ix, note 3. 

181. consm£\ So Ft and Qq. Malone read concent. This is, doubLle.ss, the 
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true spelling, but ‘consent * formerly meant eitber musical harmony or unanimity. 
In Minsheu’s ed. of Percivale’s DicHonarie, 1623, we find : ‘ to Consent or agree, 
vidt Consentir, Pennitlr *to Consent in musiche, u. Concordir, Acordar, Con- 
certir, Convenlr.’ And: ‘Ac6rde, m. agree 7 nent, consenting in opinions, or in 
musiccdl harmonic' In Lyly’s Alexander and Campaspe, III. iv., Apelles says : 
‘ For as in garden knots, diversity of odours make a more delicate savour, or as, 
in musick, divers strings cause a more delicate consent^ &c. So, in Spenser’s 
Virg^s Gnat, xxix. : ‘ Chaunted their sundrie tunes with sweete consent^ &c. On 
the other hand, in the Faerie Queene, IV. ii. 2, we have ; ‘ Such musicke is wise 
words with time conceitted, ’ &c. Cofisent was evidently an accepted spelling, and 
also, I suspect, a commoner one. 

182. Congreeing] So Ff. Congndth Qq. Pope read congruing. Roquefort 
gives: ‘CoNGniER, congreger: Se convenir, agr^er ensemble^ . . . congregare.' 
And Cotgrave : ‘ Se Congr^er. To congeals, thicken, curd, close, gather, compact 
together^ Perhaps, however, Shakspere made the word by analogy with agree. 

189. Act] The Qq. read : 

creatures that by awe 

Ordaine an act of order to apeopeld kingdome. 

For Act, Pope substituted art, a reading often followed. * The Act of Order * 
means : the accomplishment of order. Cf. Troilus and Cressida, III. ii. 96. And 
see other examples of the lilce sense in Schmidt’s Sh. Lex. s. v. * Act (2).’ 

197. Maiestm] So Ff. Knight retained majesties, maiestie Qq., a reading 
adopted by Rowe and subsequent editors. Plenties, the Ff reading in V. ii. 35, 
retained by Malone, Knight, and the Cambridge editors, may be compared with 
Maiesties. By ‘ Maiesties ’ I understand kingly occupations. Although the king 
may be said, speaking generally, to have only one occupatioD, namely, the super- 
vision of his subjects, yet each of the several classes enumerated in 11. 198 — 203 
might require a special kind of attention. 

207—210. I have followed the text. and arrangement of the F£ The Qq. 
read : 

As many Arrowes Used seuercdl ’wayes,flye to one marke: 

As many seuerall wayes meeie in one towne ; 

As many fresh streames run in one selfe sea : 

As many lines close in the dyall center. 

Capell, Johnson and Steevens, and Malone, followed the text of the Qq., and 
made two lines respectively of Jlye . . , marhe and As many . . . towne. This 
text and arrangement of lines was adopted by Byce, with the substitution of 
streets for wayes in 1 . 208, and the retention of salt (Ff.) instead of sdfe in 1 . 209. 
The reading street was suggested to Dyce by W. N. Lettsom, who compared the 
7hA7 Noble JCinsnien, I. v., last lines : 

* This world’s a city fiiU of straying streets. 

And death’s the noiarket place where each one meets.* 

212. End] (Qq.) Pope. And Ff. 

221. [Exeunt some Attendants.] Capell’s stage direction. 

233. waxen Epitaph"] So Ff. paper Epitaph Qq, Malone adopted the 
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reading of the Qq. He argued that the paper Epitaph Tvas the record of the 
king’s exploits in the English chronicles; not a fiinereal memorial, a kind of 
honour which Henry had disclaimed. See Malone’s note in the Variorum Sh. 
xvii. 283, 284. Gifford, in a note upon Ben Jonson’s elegy on Lady Jane 
Pawlet (Ben Jonson’s PPbrhs, ed. Gifford, ix. 58, 59), asserted that a waxen 
epitaph was a short laudatory poem or epitaph, which the friends of the deceased 
affixed, with pins, wax, paste, &c., to his hearse or grave. Gifford speaks of this 
as being a prevalent custom on the continent in his day, and adds that it was 
formerly so in England. He quotes from Eliot’s elegy on Lady Pawlet : 

‘ Let others, then, sad Epitaphs invent, 

And paste them up about thy monument,’ &c. — Eoetus^ p. 39. 
And from the bishop of Chichester's [Henry King’s] verses to the memory of 
Dr. Donne: 

* Each quill can drop his tributary verse, 

And pin it, like the Hatchments to the Hearse &c. 

Donne’s Poems^ 1650, sign. B b. 

He concludes, therefore, that Heiuy desired either to live in history, or ‘ lie in an 
undistinguished grave,’ . . . ’unhonoured even by a waxen epitaph, f. e, by the 
short-lived compliment of a paper fastened on it’ Douce considered waxen to 
be the pp. of the verb wax^ and a ‘waxen epitaph,’ therefore, to be ‘a/t^w^or 
protracted one, such as a king would expect.’ — Illustrations ofShah^are, p. 298, 
ed. 1839. I incline to accept Steevens’s explanation; that ‘waxen’ is a meta- 
phorical synonym for transient, perishable. We may, perhaps, compare Henry 
rv. iii, 97. In that case Henry does not, I apprehend, merely hope for a 
memorial tablet in brass, hut for fame, durable os brass. 

233. [Enter . . . France.] So Ff. Efvter Thavtbassadors from France 
243. *j] So Ff. are Qq. The chief thought in Henry’s mind was his ‘grace’ 
as a Christian king, to which his ‘passion,’ he says, is subject. The auxiliary 
verb in his comparison became singular by attraction. Or, ‘is our wretches* 
may be one of the cases conceming which Dr. Abbott says : ‘ When the subject 
is as yet future, and, os it were, unsettled, the third person singular might l>e 
regarded as the normal inflection.’ See the examples in his Sh, Gram, par. 335 ; 
and compare ‘The French is in the field,’ in the Q. of Henry K (New Sh. 
Soc.), IV. iii. 50. 

245. than\ So Ff. Then == than, and than =: then, were formerly alter- 
native spellings. 

248. Edw&rd\ This pronunciation occurs in i Henry VI. II. v. 76. 

255. [He . . . Balles.] This is the stage direction in the corresponding 
passage in the Famous Victories of Henry V. The archbishop of Bourges says 
to the king: * My Lord Prince Dolphin greets you well, With this present.’ 
Then follows the stage direction as above# ‘What,’ cries Henry, ‘a guilded 
Tunne?’ At the kii^s request the duke of York examines the Dauphin’s 
gift, and finds it to be ‘a Carpet and a Tunne of Tennis balles.’ Henry 
doesn’t see the joke, and asks for an explanation. The archbishop hesitates 
(cf. U, 237, 240), the king assures him ffiat by the ‘law of Annes* he may 
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declare liis message, and the archbishop thereupon expounds Prince Dolphin’s 
conceit. 

270. Aence\ So Ff. Hanmer read ^e. Warburton, and Steevens, retained 
hence. The former considered that ‘living hence* meant living as if absent from 
England; the latter believed it to mean •withdrawing from the court. ‘ Hence' 
= far amjay^ opposed to here. Compare : * Freedom lives hence^ and banishment 
is here.^ — Lear^ I. L 184. See also other instances in Schmidt’s Sh. Iax.^ s. v. 
‘Hence (3).’ The context (IL 269 — 280) shows clearly, I think, that Mr. W. N. 
Lettsom’s explanation is the true one: ‘Henry means that poor beggarly England 
was not his home, but that France was.' Henry spoke ironically, as, indeed, he 
strove to do from the opening of his speech to 1. 281, when he gave the reins to 
his anger. 

297. [Exeunt Ambassadors.] So Ff. Not in Qq. 

299. [Descends , . . throne.] Malone’s stage direction. At L 22X he has : 
Exit an Attendant. The King ascends Jns Throne, 

310. [Exeunt.] So F£ Exeunt omnes Qq^ 

ACT IL 
Chorus, 

[Flourish, Enter Chorus,] So F£ Pope placed this Chorus before Act IL 
sc. ii. See Introduction, p. c, and note 4. 

20. But see^ thy fault France , . . outf} This is the punctuation of the Ff. 
Capell introduced the punctuation usually followed since: But see thy fault I 
France . . . out A ttestf &c. 

31, 32, and wedl digest^ &c.] So Fi, 2. -wdll F3, 4, At the end of L 32, I 
have substituted a period for the colon of the F£ Pope read well instead of 
•weil^ and inserted the words whUe we before force. These emendations were 
adopted by Johnson and Steevens, Malone, and Dyce. Other conjectures are : 
yotdll digest . . . for uvdll force Lloyd ; distancef and so force Collier MS. ; 
distance; foresee Staunton. Warbnrton proposed; distance^ while we force. J£ 
‘force’ = farce^ its spelling need not therefore be altered. We still speak of 
forcemeat. Cf. also Troilus and Cressida, II. iiL 232, and V. L 64. Knight, 
and the Cambridge editors, followed the F£, but the latter (in the Globe ed.) 
marked these lines as corrupt Assuming their genuineness and purily, these 
lines evidently form an apology to the spectator for the violation of the unity of 
place. He is asked to ‘ digest,’ that is, take in good part, ‘ th* abuse of distance,’ 
for, it is admitted, ‘ force ’ must be applied to the play, or, rather, to his sense of 
the fitness of things. 

Dr. Ingleby compares the apology in the chorus before the second part of 
Winta^s Tale with that offered by Shakspere here, remarking : ' In the former 
case the play is forced over a gap of sixteen years, in the latter over the English 
Channel. The notion may have been a doricultural one, or simply that of 
breaking through a unity.’ 
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Dr. Nicholson says: ‘I fancy that Jonson’s (or Johnson*, as he first wrote 
himself) classical views, as to the laws and form of a play, were either then influ- 
encing others — the educated public— or Shakspere himself, and the latter there- 
fore gave in to the Chorus, and apologised for his violations of the unities, forcing 
the events of months and years into a two or three hours’ representation, Jonson 
was afterwards made to “beray himself” by Shakspere, and in 1603 his Scjanus 
failed.* 

41. JBut tUl . , . come] So Ff. Bui •when . . . comes Hanmer. ‘ But till * 
may = only when, Malone thought that but and not in 1 . 41 should be trans- 
posed, These words were sometimes confounded. Thus, but occurs instead of not 
in the Q. (1600) ed- of the Merchant of Venice^ IV. i 278. Adopting Malone’s 
transposition, the meaning is: * We will not shift our scene unto Southampton 
till the king makes his appearance on the stage, and the scene will be at South- 
ampton only for the short time while he does appear on the stage ; for soon after 
his appearance, it will change to France .’ — Variorum Sh. xviL 294. Dr. Nichol- 
son accepts Malone’s explanation of 1 . 41, but deems the transposition of but and 
not unnecessary. He supposes that Shakspere— as a parenthetical afterthought — 
added : and not till then^ — i. e. until the king comes forth, the scene remains at 
London,— referring, by these words, to the first scene of Act II. If the next 
scene be in its right place, and should not, as Pope supposed, precede this Chorus, 
the notice which 11. 41, 42 are meant to give is necessary in order to correct the 
expectation which IL 34, 35 must raise in the spectator’s mind. If Pope’s arrange- 
ment of the scenes preceding and following this Chorus he adopted, 11. 41, 42 
should, I think, be rejected, but he retained them. It has been conjectured that 
II. 41, 42 belong to an earlier version of Henry V., and were to have been super- 
seded by the lines now preceding them. W. N. Lettsom believed 1 , 41 to be 
spurious. — Dyce’s Sh, iv, 513. 


ACT II. 

Scene i. 

[London. A street] Capell’s stage locality. The Entry i$ taken from Fl. 
The Qq. have : Enter Nim and Bardolfe. 

5. stniles] So the Ff. The Qq. have not smiles^ or the sentence in which it 
stands. A smile may have been E^abethan slang for a blow; the humour of the 
conceit lying in its contradictoriness. Mr, Funiivall suggested to me that Nym 
alluded to the prefatory bow and smile of fencers. Ilanmcr adopted Warburton’.s 
suggestion that Nym pauses abruptly in his threatening, and smiles disdainfully. 
We learn from Steevens that Fanner proposed smites^ a Midland Counties’ word, 
Dyce accepted this emendation, Jackson suggested similes, 

2z. mare] So the Qq, name Ff. Theobald introduced the reading of the 
Qq. Conjectures are : dame Hanmer ; Jade Collier MS. 

23. [Enter Pistoll, &c.] The Entrance in the Ff is : Enter Pistoll, 6* Quickly ; 
in the Qq. : Enter Pistoll and Hostes Quickly^ his wife. 
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36—28. Base . . . Lodgers.'X Arranged as by Johnson. Prose in Ff. In the 
Q. version of Act II, sc. i.. Pistol’s speeches are printed as verse. 

33, [Nym draws] It may be well here to make a few remarks on the stage 
directions throughout this scene. Mrs. Quickly’s exclamation (1. 33), and her 
entreaty (II, 38, 39), show us that Nym draws ; but it may be doubted if Pistol 
does so, because Mrs. Quickly*s entreaty is addressed to Nym only. Pistol, I 
suspect, carefully husbanded his stock of bravado, and always purposed securing 
safe as well as profitable returns from its outlay. In the present case he could 
reasonably count upon Mrs. Quickly’s — if not Bardolph’s — interposition to pre- 
vent Nym from pinking him; and a due regard for a loving wife’s fears furnished 
a very decent excuse for not following the ill-bred and inconsiderate corporal’s 
example. Why — ^when verbal insults might serve the turn — commit himself to 
the more dangerous — and unnecessary— course of actually drawing his lethal 
weapon ? After Pistol’s Therefore exhale (L 58), the Qq. have : Th^ drawe. In 
order to retain this stage direction, I have made Nym yield to his faithless love’s 
appeal and sheathe his sword at 1. 41. Besides, as Nym invites Pistol to walk 
off with him to a place where they maybe secure from interruption, we may fairly 
suppose that the corporal sheathes his sword meanwhile. Bardolph Interposes at 
1. 39, and, I presume, follows up his threat by drawing also. Most editors agree 
in this. Pistol is not obdurate. We know he had ‘a quiet sword.* He sheathes 
his iron, and holds out his hand (11 62, 63) . Nym also puts up his weapon, for 
further on (L 91] we find, after a fresh misunderstanding has arisen, in the Qq. 
the stage direction: They draws ^ the Ff.; Draw. Bardolph perhaps suspected 
that the truce was a hollow one, and therefore did not return his sword to the 
scabbard. He again interposes at 1. 92, and repeats his former threat Peace is 
at last restored by mutual concessions (IL 98—109), and a general sheathing of 
swords, I suppose, ensues. 

33. hewnet N(rtv\ hewne now F£ [hown F3, 4). I have substituted a note 
of admiration for the comma after new in the Ff. Theobald read drawn / Now, 
^c. ; Hanmer, drawn now / We^ &c. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, adopted 
the emendation drawn. The former followed Theobald's punctuation, the latter 
Haumer’a. Steevens proposed instead of hewn, but suggested that to be 

hewn might have meant, in vulgar parlance, to he drunk. He compared : To be 
ettf, which had the same meaning. Malone followed the reading of the Qq. : O 
Lord heeres CorporaU Nims [sc. sword] now shall We hatte, &c, Halliwell read : 
O Lord/ herds corporal Nynds. — O welUa-day . . . hewn now I It must be 
admitted that Theobald’s emendation gives a better sense, but, on the other hand, 
Mrs. Qttickly’s next sentence (not to mention others) shows that she sometimes 
used words without regarding their fitness for her purpose. She certainly deserved 
the compliment paid by Sir Lucius O’Trigger to his imaginaiy Delia ; 'Faith, 
she’s quite the queen of the dictionary I — ^for the devil a word dare refuse coming 
at her call — though one would think it was quite out of hearing.’ — The Rivals, 
Act II. sc. iL Besides, if we understand that she feaxs lest Nym or Pistol may 
receive a sword-cut, hewn has, at least, an intelligible meaning. 

■ 35. Good Ideutenani, good Corporal, offer nothing heere\ I have followed the 
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Tf. in giving this speech to Bardolph. Malone made L 35 a continuation of Mrs. 
Quickly’s speech. He also expanded the marginal name Sard., and placed it 
after lieutenant. He urged, as an objection to the arrangemenL of the Ff., that 
Bardolph, who is himself a lieutenant ( 1 . 2), is thus made to address Pistol by 
that title. 'Bardolph,* he remarked, ‘was probably an interlineation, and 
erroneously inserted before the words “good lieutenant,” instead of being 
placed, as it now is, after them. Hence, he was considered as the speaker, 
instead of the person addressed.* Knight divided the speech, assigning Good 
Ueutenara Bardolph to Mrs. Quickly, and the remainder to Bardolph. Capell 
read ancient instead of lUuieiiant, an emendation approved o^ but not adopted 
by Steevens. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, followed the arrangement of the 
Ff. It must be remembered that although Pistol is generally an ancient, Falstaff 
addresses him in 2 Hen. IV., V. v- 95, as lietdenant Fisiol. In 2 Heiu IV., II. 
iv., Mrs. Quickly several times styles him captain, but Falstaff and Bardolph call 
him^^«a?«^. And in the Qq. [Hen. V., III. vL 47), Fluellen calls him Captain 
PisioH, and elsewhere ( 11 . 26, 49, cf. 1 . 10) undent. So, also, Bardolph is a 
corporal in 2 Hen. IV., II. iv. 166 ; III. ii. 235 ; Hen. V., HI. U. 3 ; and a 
lieutenant in Hen. V., II. i. 2. We must not, I think, regard seriously the 
military titles of Pistol and Bardolph. Falstaffs reflections (i Hen. IV., IV. ii. 

34) form a very suggestive commentary on this question as to his followers* 
military rank. 

Dr. Nicholson wrote to me: ‘The old ranks captain, lieutenant, ancient, do 
and do not correspond with our present captain, lieutenant, and ensign. In 
other words, the ancient, quoad ancient of a company, ordinarily ranked with 
our ensign, but he might be more. In those days, when war was a trade, and 
men went about selling themselves either to one whose priuciples they preferred 
or to the highest bidder, once a captain, &c., always a captain or other rank. 
That is, one who had been a captain or lieutenant, &a, in one army, carried 
his rank with him, though he was not, as we would say, commissioned in this 
second army. He fought like the Reformados as a private soldier, awaiting 
preferment by a death vacancy or patronage^ or by some deserving act of valour. 
Thus a man might be any rank and yet only an ancient of a company, especially 
as the ancient or guardian of the flag was a much more responsible and honour- 
able position than it now is, as the youngest and lowest rank of all commissioned 
officers. We have still a remnant of this old view in the title flag-seigeant, a 
rank superior to an ordinary sergeant Pistol, in his way, affords an example of 
this. War being declared against Hotspur, he immediately, in his l>omba5tic 
fashion, though still Falstaff s ancient, assumes the insignia of a captain, to L)oll*s 
disgust: “you a captain!” says she; ‘'with two points on your shoulder,”— » 
Hen. IV., II. iv. 142, 143.’ Dr. Nicholson also drew my attention to the fact 
that lago 'hoped to have been promoted to second in command {Othdla, I, i, 
32, 33)» ^ absurdity if he were 1^ than a lieutenant* 

39. your} So Fi, 2. thy F3, 4. A Quicklylsna, Dyce, and the Cambridge 
editors, printed your. Pope, and some later editors, read thy. Capell adopted 
the corresponding line in the Qq, ; sltew the valour of a pmh, Arid put vp your 
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sword. Johnson and Steepens, and Malone, did the same» but substituted thy for 
ymr. 

40. [To Hostesse.] [To Pistoll.] Nym first spesdcsto Mrs. Quickfy, -who is 
bestowing coaxing caresses upon him, and then turns stendy to Pistol. Dr. 
Nicholson suggested these stage directions to me. 

4Z — 49. Solus , , . foUorw^ Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

47. tcike\ So Ff. talks Qq. Capell, and Johnson and Steevens, followed the 
Qq. Malone read takSf but considered the reading corrupt Knight compared 
lean take with the common phrase Do you take me ? Pistol meant : I understand 
you. M, Mason pointed out that Pistol is punning upon his name : ' Pistol’s 
cocke is vp his priming will soon take fire. 

63, 64. Giue . . . tall.^ Arranged as by Pope. Prose in F£ 

67 — 75. Coupe . . . to."] Prose in Ff., and in Rowe’s editions. The parallel 
passage in the Qq. is printed as verse. In the Ff. L 67 runs thus: Couple a 
w the word. I defie thee againe. The Qq. have: Couple gorge is the 
word^ I thee dejie agen. Rowe substituted Coupe a for Couple a (Ff.). The 
Cambridge editors retained Couple a. I have followed Dyce in reading Coupe la. 
(The I may have been accidentally separated from the a, and inserted in Coupe. 
The Q. parallel of IV. iv. 34 has : couple la gorge.) Pope printed L 67 as prose, 
and read : Coupe a gorge^ that is the word. J defie thee again. Warburton 
shifted again to the right, thus printing 1 . 67 as verse. Capell read : Coupe le 
gorge; thaPs the word. I thee defie again. Johnson and Steevens adopted Coupe 
le, retaining, for the rest of the line, the text of the Ff., and punctuating thus : 
Coupe le gorge, that is the word / — 1 defy, &c. Malone^ and Knight, read and 
pxmetuat^ thus : Coupe le gorge, that's the word / — T defy, &c. The Cambridge 
editors, and Dyce, printed L 67 as two lines, ending again. 

Li, 68 — 73 are arranged as by Pope. His arrangement has been followed by 
all subsequent editors. 

Pope gave U. 74, 75 thus : For iF only she; and pauca, therds enough, go to. 
The F£ read : to go to. This reading — ^retained by Rowe — ^was corrected by 
Pope. Theobald, and Warburton, followed Pope, Capell omitted go to, and 
read, with Ff., the only. Hanmer— who adopted Pope’s reading of U. 74, 75 — 
first made Go to a separate line. 

75. [Enter the Boy.] So F£ and Qq. 

77. your] Hanmer, and subsequent editors, observing in the Qq.: ffostes you 

must come straight to my maister. And you Host which is really a different 

sentence — ^read you. The Boy’s mind is running upon the fact that the ‘'quondam 
Quickly” is now Pistol’s property. 

78. faei] So Ff. nose Qq. The latter reading was adopted by Pope, John- 
son and Steevens, and Malone. Bardolph’s face was fiery enough for the purpose, 
though, doubtless, his nose shone with a deeper glow. Cf. i Hen. IV., III. iiL 
33 — S9» 89—91 J 2 Hen. IV, II. iv, 356—362 ; Hen. V.,IL in. 35—37 J HI- 
vi. 98— xoi. 

83. [Exeunt - , . Boy,] JExit Ff. Exeunt Hostess and Boy Capell. 

96. too] F2, 3, 4* 
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98, 99. Mm, I shell . . . Betiingl So Q3. betHng Q3. beating' Qi, 2. 
These lines are not in the Ff. Capell inserted them here. 

100— io6. A . hand.] Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

109. theU's'] Fa, 3, 4. Mar Ft. 

109. [Re-enter, &c.] Enter, Hostesse Ff. Enter /Tastes Qtj. 

no. come of women^ So Fi. came Fa, 3, 4, and Qq. Editors have gener- 
ally printed came. Knight retained come, Quicklys often use an historical 
present, an idiom which accords well with their dramatic way of telling a story. 

n6, 1 17. Nym . . . corroboraie.l Arranged as by Capell. Prose in Ff. 

12a for, Lambekins^ 'we[ Thus punctuated in the Ff. : for [Lambekiots) we. 
The Qq. have ; fir lamkins we, Malone omitted the stop usually placed after 
Lambekim, understanding Pistol to mean : we will live peaceably, like lambkins. 
The Cambridge editors followed Malone’s punctuation. Dyce omitted the 
commas before and after Lambekins, 

120, [Exeunt] Not in Ff. Exeunt omnes (ilq, 

ACT 11 . 

Scene it. 

The Stage Locality, Sofuthamptdn, was inserted by Pope. He prefixed it to 
the second Chorus, which, in his edition, is the first scene of Act 11 . Malone 
added: A CouncU-Chamber. The Entrance is taken from the Ff. The Qq. have ; 
Enter Exeter and Gloster, The marginal name. Gray ( 1 . 29, ICnL Fl, 2, 3, Gray 
F4), has been, in accordance with modem practice^ uniformly spelt Gr^, Fl, 2 
read Gr^ in ProL II. L 25. All the Ff. have the marginal name Grey at L 49, 
and in the text at 1 , 15a Gray Qq. Graie Holinshed. 

II. [Trumpets sound. Enter. , .Attendants.] Sound Trutnpets, Enter 
the /Ting, Scroape^ Cambridge, and Gray 'Si, Theobald added: and Attendants, 
Enter the King arid three Lords Qq. 

43. his] So Ff. and Qq. our Collier MS. Dyce, and Deighton, read our, 
agreeing with Lettsom that Measure for Measure, V. i. 467 — ^469, and Two Gent,, 
II. iv. 207, 208, quoted by Singer and Delius in support of Ms, point the other 
way. I take it that the reviler, ‘ on more aduice,’ i, e, after cool reflecHm, owned 
that he regretted his railing words, and the king thereupon pardoned him. 

49 - The SI arrange as one line Sir, you ,, . life, Dyce, and the Cambridge 
editors, made one line of Sir, Pope omitted Sir, 

61. lati\ So Ff. and Qq. state Collier MS. lords Keightley conj. ^ iMte 
commissioners ’ is usually supposed to mean lately appointed, Rolfe compares JI, 
iv. 31, bdow. In a communication to Notes and Queries, sth S. xi. 22, Dr. 
Nicholson thus explained it ; * The alteration to rate, as derivable from the Latin 
“ ratusA, established, approved, confirmed,” had once suggested itself to me. 
But no alteration seems required; the Syndic! lati, or the late commissioners, 
are, I take it, the chosen commissioners— those who had been chosen or selected, 
but who had not yet received their sign-manual credentials or commissions. 
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Accordinglj Henry proceeds to hand to them documents which they take to 
he the said commissions. This I believe to be one of the veiy few examples 
where Shakspere followed a fashion of the day. The gallants coined “new- 
minted oaths, he adopted a new and literate etymology for words in ordinary 
use.* 

65. r\ So FI And me my Lord Qq. Capell first read me, and several 
subsequent editors have done so. * And I * may be an ellipsis for And I am one, 
&c. Cf. L 62. But many such idiomatic uses of the personal pronouns are to 
be found in Shakspere, and amongst them this of / for me, Abbott saj's that the 
Eliaabethans avoided the sound of d and t before me, and the examples he quotes 
support this view. See his Sh, Gram., par. 209. 

75. hath'\ (Qq.) F4. have Fi, 2, 3, 

87. 'hini\ F3, 4. om Fi, 2. 

99. Would st . . . vse :] There is a note of interrogation after vse in the Ff. 
and Q3. Pope, and some subsequent editors, retained it. Wouldst . ... me 
is dependent on the preceding line, if being understood. 

104. As hlacke and white[ So the Ff. black from white Qq. Capell pre- 
ferred the latter reading, which has been often adopted by editors. The king, I 
suppose, means that in the papers he has just handed to the conspirators their 
treason appears in ‘blacke and white,* i. e. in writing; although there may 
also be a metaphorical allusion to the contrast between black and white. These 
papers were, perhaps, intercepted letters written by them to the French king. 

107. in a natural!] an naturall Ff. It was suggested to me by Dr. Nichol- 
son that an naturall is a' compositor’s error for unmturall or an unttatural. The 
cause that they worked in — the murder of their liege loi-d — ^was unnatural, not 
naturaL The point of IL 102— 1 10 is, I think, that the relation between treason 
and murder is too plain to excite wonder ; but, in this case, astonishing ingrati- 
tude and heartlessness were associated with these crimes. The Collier MS. for 
cause (L 107) reads course. 

139* marketke] Theobald's emendation, make thee Ff. Theobald also read 
man, the best instead of man and best. Johnson and Steevens adopted both 
of these emendations. Pope substituted the for and, retained make, and punc- 
tuated thus : to make the fullfraught man, ihe best, endsdd With, &c. Capell 
proposed to read: the .. . the best endow'd, &c. Malone, Knight, Dyce, and 
the Cambridge editors, accepted Theobald’s emendation mark, but retained and 
best, 

147, 148. Henry . . . Masham.] So the Chronicles, 548/1/72. Thomas . . 
Marsham Ff. Henry, Lord of Masham Qq, 

159- Which / . . . reioyce] I, omitted in Fi, appears in the succeeding Ff. 
Malone considered Which /, &c, , to be an elliptical expression for ‘ at which 
prevention, or, which intended scheme that it was prevented, I shall rejoice.’ 
According to Schmidt (.JA Lex., 5. v. 'Bejoiee ’), r^oice is equivalent to be joyful 
at. He compared with this line Cyviheline, V. v. 370 : ^Nere Mother reioydd 
deliuerance more.’ But the natural construction of that sentence is : deliverance 
nier rtfoiced mother more. Abbott (*SA Gram., par. 272) holds that ^ which and 
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“ the which ” are loosely used adverhially for “ as to which.’* * He pointed out 
two examples of this usage in ^ich. I/., III. iii. 45, and V. iii. 10. 

1 8 1. [Exeunt . - JSjciiFi. Exeunt 3, 4. Exit three Lords Qq. 

193. [Flourish. Exeunt] Flourish Fi. Exeunt F2, 3, 4. Ex^ omnes Qq. 

ACT n. 

Scene UL 

We may fairly conjecture that the Boar’s Head was the scene of this leave- 
taking. See IL 42 and 56. Enter , . . Boy, and ffosiesse Ff. At L 30 the 
marginal name in the Ff. is Woman, in the Qq. ffost 

3 — 6. No , ther^e.'l Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. In Capell’s 

ed. 11. 5, 6 end i up . . , therefore^ 

II. a finer en^ SoFl, 2. F3, 4 omit flf. Cap ell read: M. Mason, 

Collier, and Walker, preferred this reading, which was adopted by Dyce. John- 
son supposed that finer meant final. Malone retained finer, regarding it as one 
of the Hostess’s grammatical lapses. Mr. Fumivall pointed out to me : (i) The 
Hostess would say, ‘Falstaff didn’t go to hell ; he made a finer end than that’ 
(2) A made . . . corny is a bit of metrical prose. 

^4* IS- fingers ^nd\ So Ff. fingers ends Qq., adopted by CapeU and sub- 
sequent editors. I thi n k that fingers end is here used generically for finges^i 
ends. 

16, habbled\ Theobald’s emendation, his Nose . . . and a Table of greene 
fields ¥1,2. green fields ¥1, green Fields ¥4^ ¥TCimlDx& Shakespeare Festored, 
&c., appendix, p. 138, we learn that Theobald found in an edition of Shakspere 
the following marginal conjecture, made by ‘a gentleman sometime deceas’d 
and *a talhed of green fields. Theobald’s emendation derives some support from 
the Q. parallel version, which nins thus : * For when I saw him fumble with the 
sheetes, And talh of fioures, and smile vpo his fingers ends,’ &c. Pope eliminated 
a Table , . . fields from the text Assuming that Pistol and his comrades were 
about to take a parting glass, he believed the words to be merely a stage direction 
to bring in a table of Greenfields, who was, he conjectured, the property-man. 
In an appendix to his second edition of Shakspere, vol. viii., Pope collected the 
^attempts upon Shakespear publish'd by Lewis Theobald.’ Concerning Theo- 
bald’s emendation of II. iii. 16, he observed : ^ Nis nose was as shaip as apen—~ 
'*and a Table of green fields.” Mr. P— omitted this latter part, because no 
such words are to be found in any Edition till after the Author’s death. How- 
ever the Restorer (Pope alluded to Theobald’s Shakespeare Restored; or, Sped- 
mens of Blunders committed and unamended in Popds edition of that Author, 1 726) 
has a mind they should be genuine, and since he cannot otherwise moke Sense of 
’em, would have a meer Conjecture admitted, that it may be thus— ‘‘and ’a 
babied of green Fields.’” Smith proposed to retain Table, substituting fells, 
i. e. skins, for fields. He thought that the Hostess compared FalstafTs nose 
(grown thin and sharp like a dying person’s) to a sharp-pointed pen fixed to a 
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table, or table-book. A table of green, fells was the Hostess*s blunder for a table- 
book with a sha^een cover, or a shagreen table. Fells, by a compositor^s error, 
became fields. The same, or a like similitude, must have occurred to Mr. Collier’s 
MS. corrector, who read : on a table of green frie&e. Although Malone accepted 
Theobald’s emendation, he remarked that — understanding a to mean a pinfold, 
and a table to signify a picture — ^he had once supposed in for and to be the only 
correction necessary. ‘The pointed stakes of which pinfolds are sometimes 
formed, were perhaps in the poet’s thoughts.’ — Varionem Sh., xvii. 320. Other 
conjectures are : and d fabled of green fields*Vf, N. conj. apud Long MS. ; or 
as a stubble on shorn fields Anon. (Fras. Mag.) conj. Theobald’s emendation— 
whether it be the true one or not — ^has for more than a century deservedly retained 
the favour of Shakspere’s readers. It harmonizes with the tone of pathetic irony 
which runs through the account of FalstafTs death. 

24. vpward, and vpward] vpward, and vpward Qq. tepward and upward 
F3, 4. vp-peer^d, and vpward Fi. upwceFd and upward F2. ufiard and 
upward Grant White. 

29. Denies^ So Fl. Devils F2, 4. DevUls F3. diuels Qq. At 1 . 32, Deule 
Ff. The interchange of u and v is invariable throughout Fi. In this case, 
however, Denies and Deule— \i authentic — ^may have been intended to represent 
the Northern pronunciation of the name. In ie 1604 Q. of Hamlet (H. ii. 628, 
Globe Sh. ) we find deale (twice), corrected to Diuell in the corresponding passage 
in the 1603 Q. 

37, Hellfire\ So Ql, 2. Introduced by Capell. Ff. and Q3 omit fire. From 
Bardolph’s remark ( 11 . 38, 39), one might infer that Ml-fire was the better 
reading, and it happens that a witticism very similar to the one recalled by the 
Boy has been preserved for ns in i Hm, IV., Ill, iii. 35 — 37. It would seem 
that Bardolph’s reminded Falstafif not so much of hell as of what was in it, 
for he says ; ‘ I never see thy face but I think upon kellfire and Dives that lived 
in purple ; for there he is in his robes, burning, burning.’ Sir John’s pleasant 
fancy further suggested to him the comparison of ‘a ball of wildfire* and ‘an 
everlasting bonfire^lightj See 11 . 4.5, 47. 

42 — SI. Cotne , . , suckef] Arranged as by CapelL Prose in Ff. Pope 
made one line of U. 45, 46, Trust . . . wafer-cakes. 

44. wortll (Qi, 3) Rowe (ed. 2). world (Qz) Ff. 

54. [Kissing her.] Capell’s stage direction, suggested by L 55. 

S 7 - [Exeunt] So Ff, Exit omnes Qq. 

ACT II. 

Scene ru. 

[France.] Pope. [The . . , Palace.] Johnson and Steevens. [Flourish . . . 
others.] Flourish. Enter the French JCiitg, the Dolphin, the Dukes of Beny and 
Britaine Fi. Flourish om, F2, 3, 4. Enter ICing of France, Bourbon, Dolphin, 
and others Qq. 
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I. cof?tes] So Ff. 'See I. ii. 243 atove, ahd the note. 

46. cjr\ Whuhof^i. Malone conj. Staunton 

conj. Which^ oft Rann. Here ‘ of’ = owin^ io. Cf- Cymbeivte, IV. iii. 3 : * A 
madness, of which her life’s in danger.* See other examples in Abbott’s 
Grmn^y par. 168, and Schmidt’s Sh. Lex.y s. v- (W^ p. 795, col. i. 

64. [Enter a Messenger.] So Ff. 

67. [Exeunt . . . Lords.] Capell. 

75. [Re-enter . . . train.] Capell. Enter Exeter Ff. and Qq. 

75. Brother of En^and\ Dyce omitted of here and at 1 . 115, because at V. 
iL 2 Henry calls Charles VI. 'brother France,’ and is addressed by Charles 
(1. lo) and Queen Isabel ( 1 . 12) as ‘brother England.’ The single word of 
however, accords better with the formally courteous tone of Charles’s speeches in 
Act IL sc. iv. Henry is a brother merely because he belongs to the royal caste. 
On the other hand, the friendly interchange of brother Franccy brother Etigland, 
in Act V. sc. ii., marks, I think, the complete reconciliation of the two 
monarchs. 

80. ^longs\ So Ff. and Qq. See 1 . ii. 27 above, and the note. 

90. [Presents a Paper.] Theobald first added the stage direction necessary 
here. He placed it against 1 . 89. It ran thus : Gvoes the French King a Paper. 
Malone put : Grots a paper against L 89. 

99. fierce^ Therefore in fierce Ff. and Qq. Andy placed by Rowe before there- 
forty was adopted by subsequent editors. S. ‘Walker proposed fiery^ a reading 
which has been accepted by Dyce, Deighton, and Rolfe. Milford suggested 
^ fiercest Knight, and the Cambridge editors, followed the Ff. A long-vowelled, 

. or emphatic, monosyllable, like fierce^ can serve for a measure or foot. Walker 
compared with 11 . 99, loo Ov. Met, iii. 298 — 301 : 

' . . . Ergo tURstissimus altum 
.^thera conscendit ; nutuque sequentia traxit 
Fulmina {sic, 7 Nubila ] ; queis nimbos, immixtaque fiilgura ventis 
Addidit, et tonitrus, et inevitabile fulmen.’ — Grit. Exam., iii. 142. 

107. pntt)/] So Ff. The Qq. have pining^, a reading introduced by Pope, and 
generally followed since. Schmidt {fth. Lex,, s. v. Privy) compares Ei-rm'S, III. 
ii. 146, and Richard III., HL v. 106, where privy means 'not seen openly, 
secret.* He construes the sentence thus: 'the secret groans of maidens.* 
Rather: 'the secret maidens’ groans.’ Johnson proposed to arrange U. xd6 , 
107 thus ; ' Turning the dead mens’ blood, the widows’ tears,* &c. 

112. too'\ (Qq) r2, 3, 4. toYi. 

129, 130. Arranged as by Rowe. . In Ff- the first line ends at England. 

14a [Flourish.] So the Ff. This ‘Flourish,’ transferred by Dyce to the last 
line, was perhaps intended to show that the king rises to close the audience. 

146, XExeupt.] Ff. I have added the ‘ Flourish ’ announcing the departure 
of 'the dramatis personce. 
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ACT III. 

C^nts, 

Actus Secundus Ff, [Flourish. Enter Chorus.^ So Fi. Flouruh\& omitted 
in the other Ff. 

2, 3. /» . . . Thonght.'\ Arranged as by Rowe, One line in Ff. 

4. Hampto>i\ So Theobald, Dtmer Ff. 

6. fanning So Rowe, faymng Fi, 2. faming F3, 4. In Chester’s Loves 
Martyr (l6oi) ‘faining’ fanning. See Dr. Grosarfs ed. (New Sh. Soc.), 
under ‘Thoughts keepe me waking,* p. 153. Mr. Daniel suggests : ‘the fleet 
rose on the sea like the sun, the streamers imitating (lining) its rays.* 

33. [Alarum . . . oflf.] So Ff. 

35. €ecK\ So Fi. eck F2, 3, 4. 'luPericUs^ III. Prol., last lines, each (vb.) 
rimes with speech. In Levin’s Manipulns Vocabulonm (E. E. T. S. ed., 54/31)1 
‘to Eke’ is a rime for S&ske, and the like. 

ACT III, 

Scene i, 

[Alarum , . . ladders.] jEnter the Kingy Exeter y Bedford, and Gloucester. 
Alarum : Scaling Ladders at Harjlew Ft Scaling-Laddere F3. Scaling- 
Ladders F4- 

X. Once more , . , once more\ Arranged as by Pope. Two lines in Ff., ending 
Breach, more, 

7. summoii\ So Rowe, commune Ff. Rowe’s emendation has been, I 

believe, invariably adopted by subsequent editors, Summon up yields good 
sensBi and has, moreover, been used by Shakspere in other places. Compare 
Lavds Labours Lost, II. i. : ‘ Now Madam summon vp your dearest spirits,’ &c. 
And see also Sonnets, xxx. 2, and Lear, 11 . iv. 35. Dr. Nicholson would retain 
commune, believing it to be derived from comftntnio, or rather, commaneo, and com- 
paring it with late, which he regards as another literate word coined by Shakspere 
from = chosen. See note on 11 . ii. 61 above. He wrote to mes ‘I 

have often heard “warn up or warn them up.” ’ With ‘ commune vp the blood,’ 
we may perhaps collate ‘ prepare vp him / Against to morrow,* &c., in the Q2 
version of Borneo 6 r JuUd. The Ff. version of this passage (IV. iu 45, 46) reads ; 
‘prepare him vp,’ &c, 

17. NobUs{\ So Fa, 3, 4 (On, Noblest EnglisK), Noblish Fr. Malone’s, 
reading, noble, was adopted by Dyce, Deighton, and Rolfe. Dyce supposed that 
Noblish English was ‘ a mistake occasioned by the termination of the second 
word having caught the compositor’s eye.’— Dyce’s Sh,, iv. 518. He considered 
Noble English ‘quite strong enough as opposed to “good yeomen.”’ But — ^to 
pass over the fact that we are here dealing with impassioned language, in which 
we may expect to find epithets strained to the uttermost— it should be observed 
C K 
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that there is a perceptible lowering of his tone when Henry addresses the yeomen. 
Compare the motives for valour with which the king animates the nobles ( 11 . i8 — 
25), and those he urges upon the yeomen ( 11 . 26—30). Knight read ‘nobless 
English,' i. e, the English nobility; comparing with this reading * Princes 
French’ and ^Princes English’ in V. ii. 8, ii below. 

24. inen\ F4. meFi, 2, 3. 

32. Strainingfl Rowe. Straying- Ff. 

34. Cry . , . George/] I have followed Warburton’s punctuation. In the Ff 
the line is punctuated and printed thus : * Cry, God for Harry y England, and S. 
George/ Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, retained the punctuation of the Ff,, 
with the substitution of a note of admiration for a period after ' Saint George.' 
Delius punctuated thus: . . Harry I England and Saint George ! ’ This punctu- 
ation is accepted by Schmidt (S'A Lex., s. v. George). I assume that we have in 
1 . 34 three distinct war-cries. Compare Richard ///., V. iii. 270 (Fi) . ' CJod, 
and Saint GeorgSy Richmondy and Victory.* See other Shaksperian examples of 
the war-cry ‘ Saint George’ in Schmidt’s Sk, Lex.y s. v. George. It often occurs 
in Holinshed. Capt John Smith, in his Seama^is Accidencey 1626, and Seamans 
Grammery 1627, gives : *St George for England.’ Dr. Nicholson takes ‘Charge’ 
( 1 * 33) to be a verb imperative. Shakspere has ‘ charge/ sb.y meaning the signal 
for the onset, in Lucrece, L 434. 

ACT III. 

Scene ii, 

[Enter . . , Boy.] So Ft In the Ff. Welch, is the marginal name ag^nst 
L 64, and the rema ini ng speeches of Fluellen throughout this scene. So, instead 
of lamy. and Mdc,y the Ft have Scot, and Irish. 

2. Corporal/] So Ff. See note on II, i. 35 above. 

6—9, Knocks . . .fame. 13—17. If .. . bmigh] Arranged as by Capell. 
Prose in Ft Pope, and Theobald (ed. 2, 1740), made one line of And Sword 
. . . fame. For U. 13 — 15, If . ^ . highy Pope substituted the corresponding 
two lines in the Qq., which run thus : 'And I. If wishes would preuaile, / 1 
would not stay, hut thither would I hie.' Johnson restored the text of the Ft 
Pope also omitted 11 . 16, 17, As • • . b(ntgk. These lines were replaced by 
Steevens, and first printed as verse by CapeU. 

i/. [Fluellen . . . in.] Efiter FlewcUen and becdes them in Qq- Enter 
Fludlen Ff, 

18. preacK] breach Ft At this point it may be convenient to summarize the 
changes I have made in Fluellen’ s Welsh-English, as printed in the F£ They 
are : (i) The substitution of initial p for h in many cases where initial b is found 
in the Ff The Cambridge editors cut the knot by strictly following the text of 
the Ff., and, on the oth^ hand, no editor has, I believe, carried out with inflex- 
ible consistency the substitution even of p for b. On comparing Fluelleii’s talk 
with Evans s, as it is printed in the Ff., the reader soon perceives that tlie latter’s 
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Welsh-English is much more marked than the former*s ; a fact which may lead 
one to infer that greater care was taken in preserving Sir Hugh’s orthoepy. But 
in Iien» V* we notice variations. Compare, for example, — in regard to the substi- 
tution of p for b, — ^III. vi. 3, 4 and 6 — 14 with 1 . 84 and 11 . 87 — 92 below. Con- 
sidering that the initial / is a well-defined and, upon the whole, the most constant 
peculiarity of Sir Hugh Evans’s and Fluellen’s speech, and believing that initial 
b was often erroneously printed instead of it, I determined to supply the p 
wherever, in my judgment, its absence seemed to lessen somewhat the mannerism 
of the speaker. I have not done this in the case of such relatively unnoticeable 
words as be and but, nor have I converted the ftLxniliar ‘buy* and *bu’y’ (V, i. 
61, 62) into words which might hardly be recognized. For this reason ‘bubuldes * 
(III. vL 98) should, perhaps, not have been changed, althou^ the * trempling of 
minde* {Meny Wvves^ III. i. 12) that afflicted Sir Hugh is an authority for a 
medial p. (The only instance, in my text, of a substitution of p for medial b.) 
For *bubuldes’ the Qq. have ‘pumples.* (2) The elision of initial w. The 
elision of initial w is a frequent and invariable characteristic of Sir Hugh Evans’s 
talk, and occurs twice in Fluellen’s. See IV. vii. 24, 110 below, where the word 
has been left precisely as it stands in the Ff. In the Qq. ‘ worell ’ = world. To 
each word in which initial p is substituted for initial h or initial w is elided, an 
obelus is affixed, so that the reader can restore the text of the Ff. by substituting 
a 3 for a and disregaiding the elision of the w. (3) Pronunciation of Jesu. 
The Ff. have Chesku at III. ii. 59, 66, 75 \ at IV. i 65 ; leshu at IV. vii. 
109. Both pronimciations could scarcely have been meant to stand, and I have 
therefore followed that which— judging from its numericad preponderance and 
greater consistency of spelling — ^ould seem to have more authority in its favour. 
Most modem editors print Chesku throughout the play. The Cambridge editors 
retained the variations of spelling in the Ff. The spellings in tbe Qq. are : Jesus 
Qi, 25 Jeshu Q3— III. iL 59; lestts Qq. (om. Ff.) ,• Ies%is Qi, 2; Jesku Q3 
fom. Ff,)— III. vi. 3, 12; lesu Ql, 2; Jeshu Q3— IV. i. 65 ; Jesus Qi, 2; Jesu 
Q3— IV. viL 109; Jesu Qq. (om. Ff.) ; Jesus Qq. (om. Ff.) — IV. viii. i, 58. 

20—23, Be .. . chuck.'] Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. Pope omitted 
1 , 22. Dr. Nicholson supposes that Fluellen cut short L 22 by a shower 
of blows. 

25. [Exeunt, Manet Boy.] BxiiTL 

29. Anitcks] Antiques Ff 1 have altered the spelling of this word because 

* Antiques ’ now = Antiquit^s, and the Boy does not mean that his masters are 
old, but that they are ludicrous. Both spellings were once used indifferently. 
Thus Cotgrave (Eng.-Fr., ed. 1632) has: * Antiques, or anticks, Antiquailles,* 

* An antique image. Marm<fusei, marmoset^ ' AntiquaiUe ’ is defined as ‘ The 
AtiHcke: an Aniickei also an aunchient monwnent;' and 'Marmouset* is 'any 
Anticke Jmagey from whose teals wafer trittetk; any Puppet^ or Anticke; any such 
foolish^ or odde representation^' &c. In Much Ado^ III. i. 63, the Ff. have 

‘anticke,’ and the Q. (1600) ‘‘antique.’ 

51., [Exit.] So Ff. [Enter . . . Fluellen.] Theobald’s stage direction. Enter 
Gower Ff. I suppose that Gower and Fluellen enter together — Gower urging 
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the latter to come to the mines ; but the stage directions which make Fluellen 
re-enter and Gower follow him, are, perhaps, better. 

66. as in\ So Ff. as is in or as anie in (c£ IV. viii. 9 below) S. Walker 
conj. — Crit. £xam,, ii. 260. 

69. Enter . . , lamy.] So Ff. 

79 - Iamy\ Jamy Capell. lames {Jam^ F£ The Cambridge editors retained 
James, 

82. By Christ There is no stop after 'law * in the Ff. I regard * law * 
in this and the like phrases (see IL 86, 105 ; IV. vii. 139, below) as forming part 
of a composite adjuration, usually uttered without pause. Slender’s hyphened 
‘truely-la,’ 'indeede-la,' supports this view. See Merry Wwes^ 1 . i. 332, 326, 
in Fi. Cf. ‘God helpe me law* (Fi), Lovis Labottr^s Lost^ V. ii. 414. This tag 
occurs nineteen times in Fi, and— except in Merry Wives, I. i. 86, 266— always 
without a preceding stop. 

107. So Ff, The Cambridge editors retained &. It must be admitted 
that the reading do ( 1 . 109) might lead one to infer that de here is an error. But, 
in the native dialect g^ven in Dr. George Macdonald’s Sir Gibhie, ‘ dee ’ =: do^ 
See Sir Gibhie, i. 28, et passim, 

no. hear(£\ So F£ The Cambridge editors read hear^ but Jamy may mean : 

‘ I wisb. you two bad discussed military disciplines instead of qparreUing.’ A very 
plauable anonymous conjecture is hd heard. It should be remembered that Jamy 
is not, like FlueUen, a foreigner trying to speak English, and therefore Fluellen’s 
or in the *orld (L 66, above) is not a parallel case. 

114 — u6. Of ,, , Nation f\ This is the arrangement and punctuation of 
the Ff. At the suggestion of a friend, Knight arranged Ih 114 — 116 thus : ‘ Of 
my nation ? What ish my nation ? What ish my nation ? Who talks of my 
nation, ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal.' In the Ff. the 
linw stand thus ; Of. . ,isha [ Vtllaim , , , What J ish ,, , Nation J Knight 
believed that the arrangement of the Ff. was due to ‘ one of the mistakes that 
often occur in printing. The second and third line changed places, and the 
‘'Ish a ” of the first line shoxild have been at the end of what is printed as the 
third, whilst '‘What*’ of the second line should have gone at the end of the 
first.’ Dyce adopted Knight’s arrangement. In his note (iv. 520) the former 
quotes Mr. Grant White’s remark, that ‘ The change, which the sense requires, is 
supported by the fact that while all the other clauses are marked as iutenogations, 
the transposed clause has a fiill-point after it’ MacifiorTis*s abrupt, disconnected 
sentences (as the Ff. print them) are just what one might expect from a rnap 
who, besides being in a violent rage, was speaking a foreign tongue. I have 
marked Isha , , . Rascall as an Aside, because I do not think that Macmorris, 
angry as he was, would have ventured to utter aloud the highly offensive second 
sentence or, if he had, that Fluellen could have answered hiim with such 
dignified composure. Dr. Nicholson has offered an explanation of Macmonis’s 
wrath at the mention of his ‘nation.* See Introduction, p. Ixxxu 

126- [A Parley sounded.] Rowe’s stage direction. A Parley Ff. Rowe also 
substituted Exeunt (last line) for the Exit of the Ff. 
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Seme iu, 

[Some . , . below.] £ntay . . . Gates Ff. 

z6, 27. As , ashore.^ Arranged as by Rowe- One line in Ff. 

32. heady\ So F3, 4, headly Fi, headdy F2. Knight retained headly, 
believing it to mean; ‘headstrong, — rash, — passionate.’ Reed (1803), and 
Malone, read deadly, which had been proposed by Capell. heedless Collier conj. 

35. De^e] Rowe (ed. 2). JDesire Ff. 

43. [Enter . . . Harflew.] Enter GememourYi. and Qq. Capell removed 
this stage direction, and made the governor appear on the walls at the opening of 
the scene. We may suppose, however, that, after the ‘Parley’ in the last scene, 
the governor had an interview with the messengers sent by the Dauphin, from 
which he had not returned when Hemy, impatient of delay, enters and achorts 
the citizens to yield. If the governor were present during Henry’s speech, he was 
treated with scant courtesy by the king, who only notices his existence at 1. i, and 
then but indirectly. If, on the other hand, the governor were absent, the question 
in 1 . I was addressed, naturally enough, to the citizens. 

38. [Flourish . . . Towne.] Flourish^ and enter the TrumeYf, 

ACT III. 

Scene iv. 

[ 77 ie . . . Palace.'l So the Cambridge editors. [Enter , , . Gmtletvofmn^ 
So Ff. I have inserted Alice after and. The marginal names in the Ff. are : 
Kath. {JCathe, 1 . X ; JCcU. 1 . 8) and Alice. Et • . • doigts ( 1 . 7) is, in the Ff., 
given to Alice \ Les . . . fingres ( 11 . 8— lO) to Katherine La , escholier (IL 
XI, X2) to Alice; and iay . . . angles (U. 12, 13) to Katherine. In the Ff. 
both the marginal names and the text are printed in italic. The French text in 
the Qq. is so corrupt as to be almost unintelligible. Fx presents it in a tolerably 
accurate state, and some corrections appeared in the succeeding Ff. Shakspere’s 
modem editors made further improvements, of which I have silently availed 
myself. The old spelling has been preserved in this edition; manifest errors only 
excepted. In regulating the spelling and distributing the accents Cotgrave has 
been my authority. Where an alternative spelling occurred X have followed the 
Ff, Thus, Cotgrave gives : ‘ Appeller. As Appeler.’ There are no hyphens in 
such compounds as appellez vans either in the Ff. or Cotgrave, and I have there^ 
fore not inserted them. Errors, in the number and gender of articles, nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, have been corrected, but otherwise few changes have 
been made. The French text, as it stands in Fi, is given in the Appendix to this 
edition. The necessary corrections are so numerous, that I have been obliged-^ 
in order to avoid complexity and unsightliness in the text — to depart from* my 
usual rule of bracketing or obeliziig each emendation separately, and instead 
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merely to place an obelus after the last word altered. In the Appendix, however, 
I have attempted to mate the individual changes clear by bracketing the inserted 
letters or words, and printing the unamended text of the Ff in italic. 

4- ie frie, m' msagmss\ ie pne nC etisigmez Fl. Possibly Shakspere wrote 
nC ensngner or cU vC e?tsei£ner. The former reading is found in Fa, 3 ; the latter 
in F4. 

12. esckolier] So Ff. Cotgrave has ; ‘ Escolier : f. A Scholler* &c, 

38. desia\ So Ff. Cotgrave has : * Desia- Aireadie.’ 

De ... de] Le te F£, and so throughout 11 . 47 — 54, except at 1 . 34, 

where the Ff. have : df Foot, le {de F3, 4) Count. It seems unlikely that 
Alice could have been meant to use the French article here and not elsewhere, or 
that the princess, who repeats her lesson immediately after her preceptor, should 
have done so. Further on (IL 51* 5 ^)* where — according to my supposition — the 
princess indignantly reiterates the offensive words, her excitement makes the 
mistake a more natural one. When she becomes calmer the lesson is rehearsed 
faultlessly. The Cambridge editors print 4 f . . . (11. 51, 52), and X>e . . . * in 

the other places. Dr. Nicholson thinks that Alice's de for the should be invari- 
able, but he would retain Le . . . le (Ff.) at 1 . 48, and also le Count (Fi, 2; de 
Count F3, 4) at L 54, believing that the princess’s strong association of Foot and 
Count with certain French words caused her to use the French definite article. 
Even in the careful final repetition of her lesson, the sound of the former word 
made her gorge rise, and she again lapsed into * U ’ Count. 

SI. Fohf\ So the Cambridge editors, fo Fi. il faut Fa, 3, 4. Foh is, I 
tbiidc, a lesser change, and also more natural than il faut. 

56. [Exeunt.] Fa, 3, 4, Exit Fi. Exit omnes Qq. 

ACT III. 

Scene V. 

[Rouen - . , Palace.] LL 54 and 64 point clearly to Rouen as the stage 
locality. And see the Introduction to this edition, p. xxv. I have inserted the 
Duke ofBurhon in the Entry, which is otherwise the same as that in the Ff. The 
Qq. have : Enter Kin^ France, Lord Constable, the Dolphin, and Burbon 
(Bourbon Q3). In the F£ the marginal name against 1 . 10 and L 32 is Brit. In 
the Qq. Bur. is prefixed to the lines corresponding to IL 10—14 in tho Ff- LI. 
32—35 are not in the Qq. Theobald (Rowe, wrongly. Cam, edd.) gave 11 . lo 
—14, 32—35, to Bourbon, and also put the Duke of Bourbon in the Entry. 
These changes have been accepted by succeeding editors. ‘ Burbon ’ is addressed 
at L 41, but ‘Britaine* is not mentioned in this scene, ITie Cambridge editors 
suppose that Shakspere intended at first to introduce the duke of Brittany, and 
afterwards changed his mind, but foigot to alter the marginal names. See Cam. 
Sh., iv. 6ia 

H. and\ The F£ read : * Mort du {die F2, 3, 4) ma vie, if. . . vnthedlf &c. 
In the Qq. this passage stands thus ; ‘Normanes, basterd Normanes, mor du / 
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And if they passe vnfoughtwithall, / lie sell my Dukedome/ ‘And if ’ = aw 
R owe inserted thus after i/y an emendation adopted by Pope and some other 
editors. Malone, Knight, Dyce, and the Cambridge ^itors, printed, without 
comment, the reading of the Ff. Mr. Deighton, in the notes to his edition of 
Ifen. Ky^.iXy says that zne should be pronounced as a dissyllable. He compares 
AT. yoAn, V. ii. 104, where Fi has ; ‘ Fiw U Roy^ as I haue bank’d their Townes?* 
He also compares Rich. II. y V. iii. 119, in the Ff. and Q5, thus ; ' Speake it in 
French (King) say Pardon^ ne moy.^ Ql, 2, 3, 4 have pardonne moy. Rowe read 
pardonnez moy. In these instances — as well as in some of those cited by Dr. 
Abbott (.S'A. Gram^i par. 489) — the lines scan well enough if a slight stress 
be laid on Vhe, Pardonne, and Baimlles (see L 15 below), and a pause made 
before or after the word, as the case may require. Mart de ma vie occurs again 
in IV. V. 3 below, where vie is a monosyllable. In regard to the pronunciation 
of the French final Oy I received-^through Mr. F. J. Fumivall— the following 
communication from Prof. Paul Meyer ; 

‘For the true sounding of final e in vie about 1600, it is difficult to give a 
definite answer. I believe that it may have sounded a little, for it did sound surely 
about Palsgrave’s time (see his Eclarcissement de la langue fhingoyse, printed 
AD. 1530). He says (p, 4 of the first edition) ; “than shall he (viz. the final e) 
in that place be sounded almoste lyke an 0 and very moche in the noose, as these 
wordes homm^, fimfne, . . . shall have theyr laste e sounded in maner lyke an Oy 
as hommoy But still, even at that time, it would not have been accounted 

for in the measure of the verse at the end. Mort de ma vUy as the end of a verse, 
is four syllables and no more.’ 

^ Mort . . . withall * is a broken sentence followed by a pause. Bourbon’s rage 
chokes him ; he can’t at first say what he will do rather than suffer the English 
to ‘ march along unfbught withall i ’ he resumes, and we leam the alternative. 

26. may^ F2, 3, 4. om.Fi. 

40—45, Charles Delabreth . . . Charaloyes.l ‘Charles lord de la Breth, high 
constable of France,* &c., Ch. 55 S/*/ 44 - ‘Charles d'Albreth,* Monsirelety ed. 
Buchon, iiL 348. The first syllable of Brabant is accented at II. iv. $ ahovci 
IV. viii. 91 below. Also in Love*s Labour^ s Losty II. 114, 115, ^Burgome^ ‘ Bur- 
gonie,’ V, ii 68 below ; ‘ Buigundie,’ IV. viiL 92 below \ ‘ Burgundy,’ V, ii 357 
below. These spellings are found elsewhere in the Ff. ‘ Burgogne ’ occurs at V. ii 
7 below. ‘ Burgognie ’ is the usual spelling in the Chronicles. In the Entry of V. 
ii. below, the Ff. have : ^the Bnhe of Bourgongne.^ So ‘Bourgongne,’ N. Gilles’s 
CronUqtus &• AnndUes de Francey ed. 1552, Fo. xxiiij,^^ passim. And ‘ This 
Gk)deinare vjas a King ^Bourgongne,’ &c., Cotgresvey s. v. ‘Godemare.’ ‘ Toques' 
is a monosyllable at XV. viii. 88 below. Shakspere usually makes it a dissyllable. 
*Chattillion.' ‘Chatilion,’ IV. viii 88 below; in K. John (Fi), 1 . i I, ‘ Chatillion;' 

1 . 30, ‘ ChaitiUionf II. i 53, ‘ ChatilionI 'Vaudenumt,* So F2, 3, 4- Vande- 
mont Fly and at IV. viii 95 bdow. *Beumont' {Beaumont F3, 4) was the 
English pronunciation of Beaumont, Beaumontf Entry, IV. ii hdow, and IV. 
viii. 95 below. Mr. Fumivall wrote to me : ‘ All the poor folk near us in Surrey 
used to say “ Bumont Lo< 3 ^.” ’ Compare Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia^ 1630, 
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p. 63, Arber’s ed. : * He [the earl of Worcester] was of the ancient and noble 
Blond of the Bewfords* &c. ‘ GroitdpreeJ Grand Free Ff. ; Graundpret and 

Grandpree^ Entry, IV. ii 38 below; Gratidpree, IV. viii. 94 below; 'Grant 
Pr^e,^ CA. 553/1/24; ‘Grandpr^e,’ Id. 555/2/53; ‘ Grand-Pr6,* iii. 

349. ^Roussu' RoussUy IV. -viu. 94 below; ‘Roussie,* Ch. 555/2/53; ‘Russie,* 
553/1/245 ‘Roussy,* Monstrelefj iii. 349. ^ FatUconbridge^ Faueonhridge 
{Fatdconbndge'P^t IV. viiL 94 below. ‘Fauconberg, Ch. 553/1/26: ‘Faucou- 
berge/ Id. 555/2/53; ‘Fanconbridge,’ Id. 555/1/4- 'hi.' Monstrdet, iii. 349, 

‘ Fauquemberguei* the spelling adopted in the Dramatis Persona of this edition. 

* Fays' Lays Ff.; F(^is^ IV, viii. 94 below; ‘Fois/ Ch. 555/2/53; Foix 
CapelL ' Lestrale.' ‘Lestrake,’ Ch. 555/^/545 Holly p. 72. I cannot find 
either of these names in Monstrelet*s death-list, voL iii. pp. 348 — 354. ‘ Bottci- 

quoit.' Bauciquall F£ ; Bouchiqualdy IV. viii. 72 below ; ‘ Bouciquault,* Ch. 
553/1/7 5 ‘Boudqualt,* Id. 555/2/32 ; ' Boucicaut,* MonstrMy iii. 348. ' Chara- 
loyes.' So Ff. ; ‘Charolois,* Ch. SS^I^I 

46. ITnights] Pope ed. 2 (Theobald). Rings Ff. 

68. [Flourish. Exeunt.] Exeunt Ff. Exeunt omnes Qq. 


ACT III. 

Scene id. 

[The . . . Picardy.] Mfdone. [Enter . . . meeting.] Enter Captaines, English 
and Welch ( Welch and English F3, 4), Gower and Fluellen Ff. Enter Gower 
Ql, 2 Flewellen Q3). Enter Gower and Fluellen, meeting Ca.^e\l. 

8. (Qq.)Rowe. Ff. 

II. ccunchient Lieutenanl\ So Ff. there is ait Ensigne There, j &c. Qq. 
Knight, and Dyce, omitted Lieutenant, The latter remarks that 'both titles 
cannot stand,’ and points out that, in the ensuing dialogue, Pistol is thrice (? four 
times) called auncieni by Fluellen. ensign (Qq.) Malone, Here ' aunchient ’ = 
old. Pistol was old by this time. See V. i. 78 below. Dr. Nicholson thinks 
that aunchient Lieutenant is Fluellen’s ' odd way of expressing a Lieutenant who 
is an Andent.’ As to Pistol’s military titles, see note on II. L 35 above. 

19, 20, Captcdne . , • well."] Arranged as in Qq. Prose in Ff 

23 — 27. Bardolph . . . Stoste, — 1 LI, 23 — 25 are arranged as by Pope. For 
11 . 26, 27 Capdl’s arrangement has been adopted. Pope made one line of That 
Goddess . . . stone. At 1 . 24 Ff. read And of, Cj/^'CapelL And Pope. And of ‘ 
mars the metre. The latter word is, I think, more Pistolian. The Qq. have : 
^Bardolfea. souldier, one of huxsome valour,’ &c. LI. 23 — 27 are printed as prose 
in the Ff , and Rowe’s editions, and as irregular verse in the Qq, At 1 . 27 
Rowe punctuated thus ; stone— Stone, Ff 

In Cehes’s Picture, cap. vii., F ortune is described as * eai fiawofikvtt 

riq ilvai doKoHoa, ical iffTfiKvla iwl Xi 0 ou rtvbg irrpoyyvXov/ &c. This pai^lel 
was pointed out in the Variorum Sh., xvii. 360. In a cut by Holbein in Erasmus’s 
Praise of Folly, Basle, 1676, p. 192^ Fortune is represented as standing on a globe 
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which floats upon the sea. She is not blinded. I have a medal hearing on its 
obverse the bust of Catarina Sforza, to L, with the legend dna. . Catarina . 
SFOR . VICECO . DE . RiARio . IMOLAE . FORLIVII. Reverse. Fortune looking to 
L, holding in her right hand a rudder, in her left a balL Her right foot rests 
upon a small globe, her left is poised in the air. Leg. TIBI . ET . virtuti. 
Cf. Fluellen’s words *her foot . . . Stone,* 11. 33, 34. below. 

29. afore Act'] Capell. before her (Qq.) Rowe, afore his Ff. 

37 — ^ 47 - Fortune . . . reqidte.'\ Arranged as by Capell. Prose in Ff. Verse 
in Qq. Warburton printed 11 . 37 — 39 Fortune . . . death / as prose. 

Naunton says that the intrigues of jealous courtiers made Raleigh ‘Portly 
after sing, Fortune my foe^^ &c. — Fragmenta Regalia^ Arber*s ed., p. 49. 

38, 43. Fcu^ So Ff. packs Qq. Theobald, following Holinshed, read 
pix^ an emendation accepted, I believe, by most editors before Elnight. He 
restored the text of the Ff., remarking in a note that the ^ pix — a casket con- 
taining the sacred wafer-Miould not readily be stolen.’ There can, however, be 
no doubt that the soldier, whom Shakspere metamorphosed into Bordolph, stole 
^pix or pyx. See the Introduction to this edition, p. xxvi. Johnson was wrong 
in supposing that pax or pix signified the same thing, or that the former con- 
tained the host. In D’Amis’s Lexicon Manualej &c., 1866, the definitious 
(derived from Ducange) are: *Faz — Instrumentum quod inter Missarum solem- 
nia populo osculandum prsebetur; instrument qtte le prttre prisente h batser; 
ol[im] paix:* 'Pyxis — ^Vas in quo reponuntur hostiae consecratBB ad viaticum; 
pyxis, boite h hosties* See also the notes in the Variorum Sh,, xvii., 362, 363 ; 
and Nares’s Glossary, s. w. *Pax* and ‘Pix.’ Nevertheless, if Shakspere has 
chosen to make Bardolph steal a pax, an editor cannot do otherwise than bow to 
his decision. When writing the Introduction, I believed that Shakspere wrote 
pix. See p. IxvL 

57, [Exit] So Ff. Exit Fistoll Qq. There is an ample comment upon 
‘Figo* ( 1 . 55) and ‘The Figge of Spaine’ in Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
pp. 302—308, ed. 1839. 

76,77. I will trot . , . Faees,'\ In the metrical history of Henry V.’s expedi- 
tion (Harleian MS. 565), attributed to Lydgate, a similar speech is given to the 
duke of ‘ Barrye ’ [Bar], 

“‘Be God,” he seyde, “ y wil not sparye, 

Over the Englysshmen y thenke to lyde j ” ’ &c. 

Nicolas’s Agincourt, p. 319. 

82. [Drum heard.] Cap ell’s stage direction. 

83. from the Fridg^ Pope omitted these words because ‘ it is plain firom the 
sequel, that the scene here continues, and the aflair of the bridge is over.’ 
Theobald said : ‘ Fluellen, who comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the 
king with the transactions that had happened, there. This he calls speaking to the 
king from the bridge. Dr. Nicholson informs me that he has ‘ often heard “ a 
message from ” — ^naming the fort or post, &c., and meaning from the commanding 
officer there.’ 

83. [Enter . . , others.] Drum and Colours, Enter the King and his poore 
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Souldiers Ff. Enter {Fnter Ql) Clarence, Gloster, a?iii others Qq. The 

word ^poore^ in the stage direction leads one to infer tliat the soldiers, who 
appeared on the stage at this juncture, were got up so as to harmonize with the 
description of them given in Chorus IV. 26 below. 

lo6. Lenitie\ lemtie (Qq.) Rowe. LetdtieYi. Levity F2, 3, 4. 

108. [Tucket . . . Mountioy.] So Ft MnUr {the Q3) French Herauld Qq. 

1 1 8. kui\ So Qq. The Ff. have a capital Q. The actor’s cue is, of course, 
meant. Q^r q seems to have been the sign for a farthing, or half a farthing, 
L q. quadrans. At Oxford small portions of bread or beer were called 
'cues,’ and marked in the buttery books with a 7. See Nares’s Glossary^ 
s. w. ‘ Cue ’ and * Q.’ I follow the Qq. in order to avoid ambiguity. 

14* — * 44 - . . . Frenchmen^ Equivalent to ‘They, who when in health,* 

&c. See Abbott’s Sh. Grants ^ par. 249. 

152. Gives . . . Purse.] Gives a Purse "Dytt, Introduction^ p.xxvii. 

l6l. [Exit.] Added by Rowe. Not in Ff. or Qq. 

166. [Exeunt . , . beating.] Exeunt Ff. Exit Q3. The English had a drum 
with them. See stage directions at IL 82 and 83 above. I learn from Dr. 
Nicholson that the drums beat while troops are on their march, cease when they 
hal^ and beat again when the march is resumed. 


ACT III. 

Scene vii, 

[The . . . Agincourt] Theobald. [Enter . . . others.] So Ff. I have 
inserted the before Dolphin, The Qq. have : Enter Burbon, Constable, Orleance 
(Orleans F4), Gebon (and Odton Q3). The Qq. assign to Bourbon the part 
nipported, in the Ff., by the Dauphin. The lines in the FL— corresponding 
more or less closely with Bourbon’s speeches in the Qq. — are: ‘you , . . Horse,* 

I . 8 ; ‘hee is pure . . . appeare in him,* 11 . 20, 21 ; ‘And . . . Ginger,* 1 . 19 
(Order in Qq.) ; ‘Tume . . . them all,* 11 . 33, 34 ; ‘I once . . . FTature; 11 . 38, 
39 ; ‘ Then . . . Mistresse,’ 11 . 41, 42 ; ‘ Me well,* 1 . 44 ? ‘ I tell . . . hayre,’ 

II . 58, 59 i 'thou ... any thing,’ L 63 ; ‘Will it . . . Faces,* IL 76, 77 ; ‘’Tis 
... my selfe,’ L 85. In the Qq, L 40 is given to the Constable; 11. 81, 82 to 
Orleans ; 1 . 86 to Gebon, who says : ‘ The Duke of Burbon longs for morning ; * 
and L 87 to Orleans. li. 81, 82, and the Constable’s answer ( 11 . 83, 84), are near 
the end of the scene, just before the Messenger’s entrance ; and, as the scene 
ends, the Constable (very absurdly) speaks 11 . 62, 63, ‘ Come . . . day,’ at the 
end of Act IV. sc. ii. below. The substitution of Bourbon for the Dauphin 
accords with historical feet, and is also more consistent with 11 . 64—66 in Act 

III. sc. V. above, which lines appear— with some slight verbal alterations— in 
the Qq. In a note in his translation of Monstrelet, Mr. Johnes suggested that 
‘Sir GuicAard Dolphin^ who was killed at Agincourt (see IV, viii 90 below), 
was the speaker in the F, version of III. vii-, vot* the Dolphin.’ But see III. 
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vii. 86. Mr. Daniel supposes Gedon to have been an actor. So Kemp’s name 
is prefixed to Dogberry’s speeches in MticA Ado (Q. 1600), Act IV. sc. ii. 
For further remarks on these, and some other variations in the Dramatis Personae, 
I refer the reader to Mr. Daniel’s Introduction to the Parallel Text ed. of IIen7y 
F". (New Sh. Soc.). 

8. Armour--‘'\ The Ff. have a note of inlerrogation after Armour, Knight 
placed a period after Armour, Capell punctuated thus : * armour , — ' Orleans’s 
answer shows impatience; he wanted to turn the talk into another channel. Note 
also 1. 29. 

12. pastemi 5 \ r2, 3, 4. postures Fi, 

13. (^a haf\ Theobald. €h*ha: Ff. om. Pope. Ha^ ha! Kaim. 

14. chez\ So Theobald, ches Ff. qidil a Rowe, gid a Capell. voyez Heath 
conj. CKhai Anon. Most editors, even Knight, read gui a. Pope omitted le 
Cheual , . . de feu. The Cambridge editors, and Rolfe, retain chn. None of 
these conjectures bear any resemblance to the reading of the Ff. On the other 
hand, there is a peculiarity in the French text of Fi, which gives some support 
to the emendation chez. On referring to the Appendix the reader will notice 
that a final a is either omitted or j is substituted for it. C£. maves^ pronouneies^ 
and asses in III. iv. 23, 34, and 56 ; prennes in IV. iv. ii ; ceues and parlds in V. 
ii. 179 and 185. The only exception to this rule occurs at III. iv. 4, where Fi 
has n^ensigniez. The following extract firom L.ittr6 shows that r^^was used with 
some license 

* Vauglas a condamn^ la locution : chez Plutarq[ue, chez Platon, pour dire 
dans Plutarq[ue, daus Platon. . . . Une fois q^ue chest a ^t^ dt^ de sa signification 
propre, rien n’emp6che qu’il ait pris celle que Vauglas lui conteste. . . . Fatte 
blanche est un point Chest les loups, comme on salt, rarement en usage, — La 
Font,, FahU IV. 15.’ 

But we have no evidence, so far as I am aware, that chest ever had a possessive 
force. Perhaps Shakspere inadvertently used che% as an equivalent to the posses- 
sive with. If so, it is hypercritical to say much — ‘quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus.’ 

23. lades'l Warburton transposed jades and beasts. He compared L 57, below, 
where ‘lade’ is a reproachful term. Steevens quoted Arthur Hall’s translation 
from a French version of the Iliads in order to show that jades had not always a 
bod sense : 

' I haue elcauen [chariots] armed wd and richly wrought throughout 
With goldsmithes worke, and gaJlauntly embroydred round about. 

Two horses tough ech one it hath, the lades th^ are not dul, 

Of Barley whiter of Rie and Oates they feede in mangier fuL’ 

' Homer’s Iliades,’ bk. iv. p. 81. 

Knight also dted Ford ; 

‘ Like high-fed jades upon a tildng-day. 

In antique trappings.’ 

The Lcfoes^s Melancholy^ Act II. sc. ii. 

Delius’s explanation Deighton, Hesu V, p. Ixxii.] is, I think, sufficient: 
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'The Dauphin’s horse alone is worthy of the honourable name, all others are 
jades and may be indiscriminately called beasts.’ 

S8. his] So Ff. her Qq. Pope read hsr, and so have most succeeding 
editors, Knight even included. The Cambridge editors, and Rolfe, retained Am. 
The Dauphin, I take it, did not intend to be very exact in his comparison. The 
epithet ‘ lade ’ nettled him, and he retorted with a sarcasm — not specially appo- 
site— on the Constable’s foolish passion for a lady who wore false hair. The 
horse’s beauty, he tells the Constable, isn’t due to artifice. 

62, 63. •vomissement^ et la iruye\ vomissenient Fa, 3, 4. vemissemmt Fl, 
truie Rowe, leuye Ff. Dr. Nicholson informs me that this quotation of 2 Peter 
ii. 22 agrees, so far as it goes, word for word with a Protestant version of the 
Nm Testament^ published by Antoine Cellier at Charenton, 1669, and entitled : 
‘Le N. Testament, <^est a dire^ La Nouvelle Alliance de nostre Seigneur Jesus 
Christ.’ The omission, after lauie^ of the Words * est retoumrfe a se veauirer* is 
the only change made by Shakspere. 

85. [Exit] F£ and Q3. 

120. [Enter a Messenger.] So Ff. and Qq. 

* 53 - [Exeunt] So Ff. Exit omnes 


ACT IV. 

Chorus. 

[Act IV. Enter Chorus.] Actus Tertius, Chorus Ff, 

16. natrdd] So Ff I have placed a comma after And, retaining the comma 
which, in the Ff., follows nam'd. Pope punctuated thus : ‘ And (the . 
nam’d) Proud,’ &c. Nan^d is used absolutely. Cf. Hamlet, I. iii. 62, 63, 
Tyrwhitt remarked : *1 believe every reader of taste must be hurt by that heavy 
parenthesis in the second line. How much better might we read thus? The 
country . . . toll. And the .. . name.’— Johnson’s and Steevens’s Sh,^ vl 103, 
ed. 1778. Steevens accepted this reading and punctuation, and later editors 
have done the same. Hanmer read : And the .. . mornings namld. 

27- PresefUeth] Hanmer. Presented "Fi, 

45, 46. These lines stand thus in the Ff. ; * Thawing cold feare, that meane 
and gentle all Behold, as may vnworthinesse define (define, F2, 3, 4).’ DeUus 
conjectured that a line is lost after alL Theobald put a period after fear^ and 
read : ‘Then, mean and gentle, all Behold,* &c, Hanmer read ; ‘ Then mean 
and gentle all Bdiold,’ &c. Capell read : ' Then, mean and gentle all. Behold,* 
&c. Theobald supposed that Shakspere is here speaking to the mean and gentle 
in his audience. He compared Prol. I. 8, and ProL IL 35, where the ‘ Gendes ’ 
are addressed. It does not therefore follow, as the Cambridge editors remark, 
that Shakspere would address any of his audience as mean. They add r ‘ The 
phrase “ mean and gentle ” appears to us to refer to the various ranks of the 
English army who are noentioned in the previous line .’ — Cambridge Sh.^ iv. 612, 
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Theobald*s emendation makes a material alteration in the text, and, moreover, 
there seems to be no reason why Shakspere, while describing the eifect of Henry’s 
fearless demeanour upon his soldiers, should abruptly— in the middle of a line- 
turn to the audience, and beseech their favour. But if * that ’ be the true readings 
the absence of any stop after ‘ all * leads one to suspect a lacuna in the text 
Shakspere might either have pursued the metaphor of the all-embracing, 
bountiful Sun, or, as the Cambridge editors suppose, he may have added a few 
more touches to ie night-piece. In a matter of such uncertainty, it is safer to 
leave the line as it stands, lest the editor should incur the guilt of attempting 
to mend it 

S3. [Exit] Ff. 


ACT IV. 

Scene u 

[The English . . . Agincourt.] Theobald. [Enter . , . Gloucester.] £nger 
the King, Bedford^ and Gloucester Ff. It seems more natural to assume that 
Bedford enters immediately after the king and Gloucester, rather than that he 
enters with them, unheed^, till Henry has finished his talk with Gloucester. 
Johnson omitted Bedford from the Entry. 

3. Good fnorr(m\ F3, 4. God nwrraw Fl, 2. 

12. [Enter Eipinghs^.] So Ff. 

33. [Exeunt , . . King.] Exeunt F£ In the Ff. Manet King follows 1 . 63 
below. 

34. [Enter Pistoll.] So F£ Enter the {the om. Q2) King disguised, to him 
Pistoll Qq. In the Qq. the scene begins here. 

35. [ 2 «# va Ih f] Rowe’s emendation. Che vous la t Ff. Ke ve la f Qq, 
Dr. Nicholson would read Qui vont Ih, because Pistol may have heard Eipingham 
and the others going away, but, on account of the darkness, was not likely to know 
that only one remained. 

37, 38. Eiscusse . . . popular.^ Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff., and 
Rowe. Verse in Qq, 

44—48. The King*s . . . Marne Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff., and 
Rowe. Verse in Qq. H^ha^s ( 1 . 48) is Pope’s reading, adopted by Johnson and 
Steevens, Malone, and Knight. What is 'Ff. and Qq., retained by Dyce, and 
the Cambridge editors. Dr. Ni(diolson would also retain What is ; observing 
that Shakspere ' occasionally makes such a syllable as ^ or at the end of the 3rd 
foot I u I , or superfluous.’ 

54, S5. Tell . . . day,'\ Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

60. [Turns to go.] Dr. Nicholson’s stage direction. Henry’s words (1. 6i) 
show that Pistol made some Sign of departing, and, Dr. Nicholson adds^ ‘it is 
characteristic of Pistol to go lest he be called to account.’ 

62. [Exit.] Ff, Exit Pistoll Qq. 
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63. [Enter , . , Gower.] Ff. Enter Gower and Elewellen Qq. 

65. lowep^ So Q3. fewer Ff. lewer Qi, 2. At 1 . 80, lower Ff. and Qq. 
Malone introduced the reading of Q3. He bdieved that a transcriber had care- 
lessly written lewer in the MSS. ■from which the F. and the Q. were printed, and, 
in order to make some sense of this, the editors of the F. changed it to fewer, 
Steevens retained fewer on the ground that to * speak few^ was a provincialism, 
meaning to ' speak in a oalm^ small voice.* He added : * In Sussex I heard one 
female servant say to another — “Speak fewer y or my mistress will hear you.” ’ — 
Variorum Sh,y xvii. 392. Knight accepted this explanation ; a provincialism 
being ‘proper in the mouth of Fluellen.’ But Fluellen was not a native of 
Sussex, 

81, [Exeunt . . . Fluellen,] Exit Gowery and Flewellen Qq, 

83, Enter . , . Williams.] So Ff. Enter three Souldiers Qq. In Qi the 
marginal names against the speeches corresponding to those in the Ff. are : 
1. ^oul, =: Court ; 2. Soul, and 2. Sol, = li^liams j and 3. Soul, and 3. Sol, 
= Eates, The Q. version of Williams’s and Bates’s speeches at 11 . 178, 179 and 
180, 181 are lumped together and given to 3. Lord, (3. Sotd. Q2, 3). Williams’s 
rejoinder [ 11 . 184—186) is spoken by 2. L. (2. Sol. Qz, 2. Soul, Q3). The Q. 
version of U. 84, 85 is spoken by i, Soul.y and the speeches corresponding to 
‘hee could ... by him’ ( 11 . 112—114), and ‘Befriends . , . enow’ (11. 213, 
214), are given to 3. Soul,^ or Sol, The king and 2. ^ol, are the speakers 
throughout the remainder of this part of Sc, i. 

93. ThomcLs\ Pope ed. 2 (Theobald). See IV. i. 13 above. 

132—136. Wee. . . left^ Editors usually make *Wefe. . .place’ the ima- 
gined appeal of the king’s victims] others — for example^ Johnson and Steevens, 
Malone, and Knight — extend it, I presume, to ‘rawly left.’ The direct appeal 
ends at ‘place;* but afterwards Williams speaks dramatically, in the victims’ 
stead. 

14D. •who'\ So Fi, 2. whom F3, 4. The inflection is often omitted in Fi, 
See Abbott’s Sh, Gram.y par, 274. 

172. Moth} So Ff. moath Qq. ‘Moth’ = mote This spelling occurs else- 
where in the Ff.; for example, in Love's Ldbow^s Losty IV. iii. 161. Mr. Grant 
White believes that ‘ in the Elizahetliau era, and, measurably, down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, dy thy and i were indiscriminately used to express a 
hardened and perhaps not uniform modification of the Anglo-Saxon iS,' &c. In 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier’s Interpreter of the Academia for Forrain Languages y &c., 
164^ ‘ we find words spelled with th in which we know there was only the sound 
of t, and, what is of equal importance, words written with t which were then, as 
now, according to received usage, spelled with thy and which have been hitherto 
supposed to have been pronounced with the 0 (th) sound.’ Mr. White cites 
several instances from Gerbier of these spellings; for example, ‘may seth 
^et,* wd *d^r=. deptb,* So, in the title-page of this play, we have ‘ Henry the 
Flft,* For further particulars concerning the pronunciation of the Elizabethan 
thy consult Ellis’s Early English Fronuncuition^ PL III, pp. 969—972 fE. E, T. 

S. edL). 
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219. [Exeunt Souldiers.] £xtt {Exeunt F2, 3, 4) Souldiers is, in the Ff., 
placed against the end of Bates’s speech ( 11 . 213, 214). Exit the sotddiers stands, 
in the Qq[., below Heniys parting words (IL 215 — 219). 

220 — 230. Vpon . . . generall Ceremonie i*] This is the arrangement of Vpon 
. . . enioy in the Ff. The short, passionate utterances at 11 . 223 axid 228 accord 
well with the king’s mood. The soldiers had just left him, and he was deeply 
wounded by their unjust and shallow censure. But as he muses his reason regains 
her sway ; and the measured lines, with which the soliloquy closes, mark the 
ascendancy of the calm, resolute nature that has turned this bitter lesson to 
such good account Knight retained the arrangement of the Ffr Rowe ended 
11 . 220 — 224 soulSy . . . and . . . 0// . . . greatness. Pope, who followed this 
order, inserted and hsfore tudn-bom. He omitted the before breath in 1 . 223. He 
made 11 , 228^230 end IRngs . , . ceremony^ omitting sane generall Cerenionie. 
Hanmer substituted Subjected fox Subiect, and ended 1 . 225 at fool, Johnson and 
Steevens followed Rowe’s arrangement of 11 . 220 — 224, and also adopted Hanmer’s 
emendation and arrangement of 11 . 225, 226. They ended U. 228—230 as Pope 
did, but retained Save general ceremony^ making it one line. Malone accepted 
Rowe’s and Hanmer’s disposition of 11 . 220—224 and 225, 226. He accented the 
penultimate syllable in Subjected, In Byce’s text 11 . 220—226 end soiUs^ , . . 
•wives ^ , , king / . . . condition^ , , . breath , , , feel , . . wringing! In 

this way the Cambridge editors arranged U. 220—226, so far as feel. They made 
two lines of the second half of 1 . 226 and U. 227, 228, thus : But , . . hearths- 
ease Must . . . enjoy / 

236. What . . . Adoration i"} So Knight. Whatf . . . Odoratimt Fi. 
What ; . . - Adoration ! Fz, 3, 4 {soul F3, 4). What! , , . adorations Rowe. 
What is thy toll, 0 adoration S Theobald (suggested by Warburtou). What is 
thy sheiv of adoration S HtLumer, What is thy sotel, 0 adorations Johnson, What 
is this coyl of adoration S Heath conj. W^t is thy roul of adoration / Capell. 
What is the soitl of adoration S Malone. What is thy soulless adoration S Lettsom 
conj. What is thy soul but adulation S Collier (Collier MS.). What is thy 
source of adoration S Keightley conj. Rowe’s punctuation was adopted by 
Pope; Johnson’s reading and punctuation by Dyce. Dr. Nicholson was 
inclined to read : What is thy soule ? an Adoration (/ or .) : an meaning 
‘ merely an Adoration.’ There being, however, no ducttis liierarum to account 
for the change of an to of he afterwards proposed to punctuate thus : What 
is thy soule ofS — Adoration (.' or .). This gives the same sense as an^ though 
'expressed only by the intonation of the speaker. He holds that Heniy first 
asks what is Ceremony’s soul, and then says that Ceremony itself, soul and 
body, is but Place, Degree, and Forme.’ Knight, criticizing Johnson^s and 
Malone’s readings, remarked; Ceremony” is apostrophised throughout this 
magnificent address. To read ^*0 adoration,” or “the soul of adoration,” 
is to introduce a new impersonation, breaking the continuity which runs 
through fifty lines. Thy soul of adoration, 0 ceremony, is, — thy inmost 
sfirit of adoration. Is thy worth, thy very soul of homage, anything but 
“place, d^ree, and form.”’ Mr* Sydney Herington, while retaining Knight’s 
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pimctiiatioiif would malce * adulation’s soul’ the subject of the question in 1. 236, 
He says : 

' I r^rd ** . . . Adoration f” as a transposition. “ What is thy soul-of- 

adoration” = “what is the soul of thy adoration? ” like “ make me acquainted 
^ . with your cauae„ of grief,” in X ; “^7 pith of business,” in M./or M,;^^ my 
prime of youth,’' “you t cause of distemper” and “ your sovereignty 

of reason,” in Ham.y &c. * *Thya 3 tQrttt 5 iOB.^',mu^ mean the “ adoration that is 

paid to thee;” and the “ soul ” tf not^ I take \C^erBnomLs, sovl^\ but ''adoration^s 
soul,*^ “ the soul of the adoration that is offered to Ceremony : soul being used 
primarily in the sense of “essence,” and secondarily, as often, in that of “cause” 
or “reason." Cp. for the use of soul, Tim. L ii, “the very soul of bounty;” and 
I ffen, ly., “ the soul of hope.” Thus, the “ ^rt” of Hamlef 5 “mystery ” is 
equivalent to, ‘ *the reason why he is mysterious : ” and, in the passage above-quoted 
from ffien. IK, “the soul of hope” = ^‘the reason for being hopefuL” So 
here, the soul of adoration” — '*the reason for thy being adored.” I think, 
then, that the whole line is to be thus explained : “ What is thy soul of adora- 
tion ”= “what is the soul (essence, reason) of thy adoration,” ue. “what is that 
in thee which makes men adore thee.” ’ 

Mr. Furnivall also accepts Knight’s punctuation. He thus explaixis L 236 : — 
‘ Now if we interpret this line by the paralld phrase that we all understand, 
“ What is thy soul of worth (that men should worship thee) ? ” and read it, 
** What, How much, is thy soul worthy of adoration ? ” we get the meaning 
that exactly suits the context, and the sense needed by the line itself; and we See 
that the difficulty in the line arises simply from our not having kept for (or given 
to) the phrase “of adoration” the same reflex meaning, “worthy of adoration 
from others,” that we have kept for (or give to) the phiase “of worth,” “to 
be esteemd of value by others.” The A.S. wwriS is “worth,” and weor^un^, 
“honouring, veneration, worshipping,” is just Shakspere’s ''adoration ” here.’— 
/^ao dh. Soc, Trans,, 1877-9, Part I., p. 115, 

244. Tkin^st‘\ Rowe. Thinks Ff, 

266. Hiyferwn\ ¥2, 3, 4. Hiporio Fi. 

aJS. [Enter Erpingham.] Ff. Enter {tv Q3) the King, GUster, Epmgam, 
and Attendants Qq. 

277—279. Good . . . Arranged as by Pope. Two lines in Ff., the 
first ending together, 

279. [Exit.] Ff. 

282, 283. reekning, if, . . numbers Fluck . . . them /] Johnson and Steevens 
(Tyrwhitt conj.). reckning of ,, , numbers : Pluck . . . them, Ff. The Qq. 
have : Take from them now the sence of rekeoning, Thai the apposed [opposed Qz) 
multitudes which stand before them, JHay not appall [appale Q3) their courage. 
Pope, following the Qq., read : reckoning oftJC opposed numbers Which stand b^ore 
them. Not, &c. Theobald read ; reckoning; lest th' closed numbers Pluck , , , 
them. Not, &c. Conjectures are ; reckonings oft ,, , them Ja.ck,soTi ; reckonings 
cr , , , them Anon. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, adopted Tyrwhitt's 
emendation. The latter suggested that we might read; ‘The . . . reckoning 
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of the opposed numbers, Last that the multitudes which stand before them Pluck 
- . . them.’ — Cam. Sh,^ iv. 612, Knight retained of and punctuated thus: 
The . . . numbers ! Pluck their hearts from them not io^ay, 0 Lord^ 0 not 
to-day / 

M. Mason preferred Theobald’s reading to Tyrwhitt’s ; objecting that 'if 
the opposed numbers did actually pluck their hearts from them, it was of no 
consequence whether they had or had not the sense of reckoning.’ To this 
Steevens answered : ‘ if the sense of reckoning, in consequence of the King’s 
petition, was taken from them, the numbers opposed to them would be no longer 
formidable. When they could no more count their enemies, they could no longer 
fear them. ’ Malone pointed out that i/‘ had been wrongly substituted for of in 
John, II, i. 367, where F2, 3 have ; ‘ Lord of our presence Angiers, and if you.’ 
Again, in Thvelfth Nighiy II. ii. 33, the Ff. read : ‘For such as we are made, if 
such we bee ’ (be F3, 4) : see VaHorum Sh., xvii. 403. 

Dr. Nicholson adduced the following reasons for retaining the reading and 
punctuation of the Ff. : — 

‘You will remark that Shakspere here uses “ heart” throughout as the organ 
of fear (one of the emotions). Cf. Steel, &c. Possess them not with fear, &c. 
And then he goes on to say, Pluck their hearts from them, i. e, take from them 
the chance even of fear.* 

* Now admit for a moment that “ Steel their hearts ” and “ Pluck their hearts ” 
are somewhat inconsistent. Yet adopting the “ if” reading and punctuation we 
land Shakspere and ourselves in z. greater iiuonsUiency, Henry saying, “ If the 
enemy’s numbers pluck their hearts from them, do thou steel their hearts.” ’ 

‘But I apprehend there is no real inconsistency in the original, though some 
confusion of thought, “O God of battailes,” says Henry, ” steel my soldiers* 
hearts,” &c.; and then, as he thinks of the great discrepancy, both in numbers 
and in position, he breatlies out the more emphatic wish, ” Nay, pluck their 
hearts from them, that they may have no source of fear.” ’ 

[This is also Kitson’s explanation of ‘ Pluck their hearts irom them,’ See 
Variorum Sh.^ xvii. 403. Ed.] 

‘There seems to be a confusion, and Shakspere may have slipped, but it is more 
likely that the slip was intentional, and meant to mark Henry’s stale of mind. He 
has been going through the camp in an assumed form, forcing his nature, being all 
things with all men that he might inspire them with confidence, and try what he 
had to depend on. Now, when tired and alone, comes the rebound ; the dread of 
his father’s crime being visited on him, his son, possesses him, and all these things 
and his very earnestness lead him to express his thoughts, but not in tlie chosen 
words that he would address to an audience.* 

We might suppose that Henry meant; Take from them their hearts of flesh, 
and give them hearts of steel. But * steele . . . hearts ’ is a distinct entreaty, 
and an ellipsis after ‘ Pluck • . . them,’ such as this supposition requires, is hardly 
possible. Assuming ‘if • » . them’ to be a sentence grammatically dependent 
upon ‘steele . * , hearts' involves, doubtless, a contradiction to Tyrwhitt’s 
reading, but there is none if we regard the connection between ‘ steele . . . 
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hearts and 'if . . . them’ as being no more than this : ‘steele my Souldiers 
hearts,’ i. e. make them insensible of fear^ by taking from them the ‘ sence of 
reckning.’ 

291—293. Toward . . . do H Arranged as by Pope. Four lines ’in Ff., 
ending blood : . , , Ckauntries, . . . still doe : 

296. [Gloucester, without] Enter Glmuester Ff. Enter Gloster Qq. Henry 
recognized Gloucester by his voice. Yet the morning broke some time ago. See 
11 , 84, 85, above. I infer that Gloucester called from behind the traverse, or 
somewhere out of sight. 

299. frietids'\ (Qq) Theobald, friend Ff. 

299. [Exit,] Exeunt F£. 


ACT IV. 

See 7 te ii. 

[The French camp.] Theobald. [Enter . . . Beaumont.] Ff. ITiis scene is 
not in the Qq. 

2. Montez d] Steevens (Capell conj.). Monte Ff. Mofttez Theobald. Mon 
Heath conj. 

2, Variety So Dyce, and the Cambridge editors. Verlot Fi. VaJet F2, 3, 4. 
Cotgravehas : ‘ Varlet : m. A Groome, Src,, as Valet,’ &c. 

5. les eatexi Theobald, les ewes Ff. les Heux Rowe, teau Capell. 

5. la ierre\ Rowe, terre Ff. 

6. Rien fieis f Malone, Rien puis / Pair Theobald. Rien puis le air 

Ff. JJairet le feu^Rkn puis? Johnson conj. Rien plies! Pair Capell. Bien 
^puis Pair Heath conj. 

6. le feu\ Rowe, feu Ff. 

7. del . , . Constable !'[ Editor’s arrangement. Two lines in Ff., ending 
Orleance. Constable ^ Capell printed Cid . . . Constable as one line, placing 
it after ‘ Enter Constable,’ Montez , . . Ha ( 11 . 2, 3) are arranged as in Ff. 

7. CieP\ Theobald. Cein Fi, 2. Cien F3, 4, 

II. dmP\ So Rowe (ed. 2). doubt Ff. tPout Rowe (ed. i), daunt Pope. 
out JsLckson conj. daub Keightley and Bullock conj. paint Anon conj. Knight 
retained ' doubt’ = terrify. The context supports the reading dout. The same 
mistake occurs in Hamlet (Fi), IV. vii. 192, where we find : I haue a speech 
of fire, that fiiine would blaze, But that this folly doubts it” F2, 3, 4 read 
drowns^ which may have been originally a gloss. 

13. [Enter Messenger.] Ff. 

* 5 * ^inins£\ F2, 3, 4. a^instFi* 

35, Tucket SonauHce’l tucket-sonaunce Knight. Tucket Sonuance Ff. tucket 
Johnson, iucket-sonuance J ohnson and Steevens, Malone, tucket-sonnance 
Collier. The u and a were transposed by the compositor. 

37. [Enter Grandpree.] Ff. 

52. themi them all^ Ff. Rowe placed the comma after thein, 
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and the Cambridge editors, punctuate with Rowe. Other editors, for example, 
Malone, and Knight, follow the punctuation of the Ff. 

56. Arranged as by Pope. He read Thieve for Ff. They have. Two lines in 
Ff., the fii"st ending 

60. Guido 7 t\ An anonymous conjecture in Rann’s Shakspere, Also made, 
independently, by Dr. Thackeray, late Provost of King’s College. Written in 
pencil on the margin of his copy of Nares’s Glossary, s. v. ‘ Guard.* See Cam, 
Sh., iv. 612. Adopted by Knight, Dyce, and the Cambridge editors. In his 
note on Guidon, Knight said : * We were indebted to Dr. Hawtrey, the accomp- 
lished Provost of Eton, for an emendation communicated to him by the late Dr. 
Thackeray. In the Ff. 11 . 60, 61 nin thus : ‘ 1 stay but fori my Guard : on To 
the field, I will . . . take,’ &c. The first line ends Guard : on, Rowe made 
the modem arrangement. Earlier editors read guard On ,, , field, placing a 
period, colon, or semi-colon, after guard. Steevens thought that a ‘guard’ 
might be a gorgel. He quoted this line from a description of Achilles’s arms 
in Heywood’s Iron Age, 1632. ‘His sword, spurs, guard, pavilion.* 

He also pointed out the account in Holinshed of the meeting between Henry 
VIII. and the emperor Maximilian, in 1513, where we read that the king’s hench- 
men * followed bearing the king’s pieces of hamesse, , , . The one bare his 
helmet, the second his grangard, the third his speare,’ fec.—C/S. 820/1/15 — iS- 
The ‘ Grand-garde ’ covered the breast and left shoulder. See Fairholt’s Costume 
in England, p. 465. Malone believed that the * guard * was the Constable’s body- 
gitard, because the French nobles sped with such haste to the battle that ‘they left 
manie of their seruants and men of warre behind them,’ fee.— CA. 554/1/28. See 
Introduction, p. xxxiii. He also noted ‘ the kings (Henry V.’s) gard,* i. e. body- 
guard. Ch. 554/2/20. See Introduction, p. xliv. The latter part of Ch. 554/1/ 
28, &c., supports the ‘ guidon * reading, and so also does the fact that the duke 
of Brabant — for whom Shakspere substituted the Constable — is especially 
recorded to have used a banner taken from a ‘trumpet,’ i. e, a trumpeter, but is 
not included — except, perhaps, by inference— amongst those nobles who left their 
body-guards behind them. On the other hand, Shakspere may have meant that 
the Constable should leave his body-guard behind him, and also — in the absence 
of his standard-bearer — take a banner from a trumpeter. This is Dr. Nicholson’s 
view. (Cotgrave defines ‘Guidon* thus: Standard, Ensigne, or Banner, 

vnder which a troupe of men of Annes doe serue ; also, he that beares *V.’) I am 
now (Jan., 1S80] inclined to think that ‘ Guard,* the reading of the Ff., should 
be retained. 

63. [Exeunt.] Ff. 


ACT IV. 

Scene Ui. 

[Before . . . camp.] See Introduction, p. cii. [Enter . . , Wesmerland.] 
Enter . . . Bedford, Exeter, Erpingham with . - . Wesmerland Ff. Enter 
Clarence, Gloster, Exeter and Salisburie Qq. 
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13, 14. And . » , valour,] In tlie Ff. these lines follow ‘go with thee :* (L 
1 1) . This transposition — ^made hy Theohald at Thirlby’ s suggestion— is supported 
by the reading in the Qq., which follows ‘Farewell , . . day.’ ‘And yet in 
truth, I do thee wrong, For thou art made on the rrue (true Q2, 3) sparkes of 
honour.’ 

14. [Exit Sal,] £Mt Sa/isBury Rowe, 

16. [Enter the King.] Ff. Enter [ftie Q2) King Qq. 

44. . . . age] Pope’s transposition. The F£ have ; ‘ He that shall see 

this day, and Hue old age,’ &c. Pope’s change has been, I believe, accepted by all 
editors except Knight, who retained the arrangement of the Ff. In the Qq. 11 , 41 
and 44 are transposed ; 1. 44 preceding 11. 42, 43, and 1. 41 following them. 
The Q. version of 1. 44 is ; ‘ He that out lines (out-liues Q3) this day, and sees 
old age,’ &c. Warbuiton adopted the reading of the Qq. shall see , . . and live 
to Keightley conj. 

48. And . . . So Qq. Not in Ff. Inserted by Malone. In the Qq. 
IL 47, 48 are misplaced between 11 . 63, 64. Knight omitted 1 . 48. Although 
not necessary, it adds a natural and harmonious finishing touch to 1. 47. 

49. yet . . , forgot^ But ktdli] Malone’s punctuation, yet . . , forgot: 

But heile Yi, yet all sJiall not he forgot: But F2, 3, 4. yet shall not all forget^ 
But thefll Pope- all shall not he forgot ; But hill Capell. yet all shall he forgot^ 
ButihefU'l^dtoss&QU and Steevens (1778). yea^ all . . . forgot ; Malone 

conj. ‘Yet’ may = thoitgh, preceding the confident answer to an objection, and 
strengthened hy the closely-connected ‘ but ’ = ‘nevertheless. The king, I suppose, 
was checked in the midst of his forecast of enduring fame by the sudden thought 
that ‘old men forget’ He reflected ; then answered : ‘yet all shall be forgot,’ 
&c. His hopes, after this misgiving had passed away, took a higher flight : note 
especially 11. 57 — 59. 

52. his mouth] So Ff. their moutJies Qq. Malone adopted the latter reading. 
Pope read their motah. In the Qq, 1 . 52 follows the lines corresponding 
to 11 - 53 * 54 - LI- S 3 > 54 ar® preceded hy : ‘ Then shall we in their 
flowing bowles Be newly remembred.’ Cf, 1 . 55. Knight, who retained Aw, 
remarked: ‘When Shakspere altered “friends” (Qq.) to “neighbours” (F£) 
he altered “ /AflV mouths ” of the quarto to “Aw mouth.” How beautifully he 
preserves the continuity of the picture of the one old man remembering his feats, 
and his great companions in arms, by this slight change. His mouth names 
“Harry the king ” as a household word; though in thdr cups the name shall be 
freshly remembered.” Companion Sh.^ Histories, ii, 44, Malone preferred their 
mouths ‘because their cups, the reading of the folio in the subsequent would 
otherwise appear, if not ungrammatical, extremely aukward.* — Variorum Sh,^ 
xvii. 417, Dyce, in answer to Knight’s argument, said : ‘ the names at least of 
the chief warriors who fought at Agincourt must have been quite as fe.miliaj to 
the veteran’s “neighbours” as to himself.’ — Dyce’s 6'A., iv. 527. Dyce passed 
over Knight’s parallel between the substitution of his for their and the change of 
friends to neig^tiours. This fact is material, whether we regard the Q. as a first 
sketch or as a surreptitious copy of the F, For the old man’s friends were 
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likely to be his contemporaries ; his comrades at Agincourt, or, at least, men who 
had a clear remembrance of the great news. In such a case, the exclusive kis 
would be inapplicable. But the old man's neighbmrs might comprise another 
generation, to whom Agincourt was merely a tradition. From a survivor of that 
glorious day the tale of ' Harry the Iting' and his valiant peers would come as a 
living voice from the past : the younger men who drew around the veteran could 
. only listen to his old-world stories, and pledge the health he gave. The Cam- 
bridge editors observed : * We retain his mottih, because it gives a very complete 
sense, and because the authority of the Folio is greatly superior to that of the 
Quarto, The names of the King, Bedford, &c. were to be familiar as household 
words in the mouth of the old veteran, that is, spoken of every day, not on one 
day of the year only.' — Cam. SA., iv. 613. They added another argument, 
which is, in effect, the same as mine. 

67. [Re-enter Salisbury.] Cambridge editors. £nter Salisbury Ff. 

78. [Tucket. Enter Montioy.] Ff. Enter the Herdlcl from the French Qq. 

104. abozmdingl So Ff. abundant Qq. Theobald read a bounding, and 
Knight suggested rebounding as more clearly conveying Theobald's meaning. The 
context shows that the * abounding, * f. e. the superfluom valour of the English is 
the cause of their ^killing in relapse of Moitalitie.* The vaunt savours of bombast, 
for which reason, perhaps. Pope put 11 . 104 — 107 in the margin. 

105. grasing] F2, 3, 4. erasing Fu 

121. As one line in Pope, omitting thou. Two lines in Ff., ending lezfyed. 
labour : 

127. [Exit.] Ff. Exit Heratdd Qq 

128. thou^lt , , . agaifi^ Theobald, thoi^ wilt . . , for a Ransome Ff. 
Omitted by Pope, thou wilt . . . here for ransom Collier (Collier MS,), thou 
wilt once more cofne for a ramom Cambridge editors conj. 

128. [Enter Yorke.] Ff. 

129, 130. My Lord . . , VcptvardJ] The three divisions of an army were 
called vaward, battle, and rereward, these being their relative positions when 
marching in single column. Whatever might be the position of the army, — 
whether, for example, it marched in three parallel columns or wheeled into line 
of battle,— these divisional names were retained. In the latter case, the vaward 
usually formed the right wing. (See Introduction, p, xxxix, note i.) Dr* 
-Nicholson, to whom I am indebted for this information, sent me also the 
following illustrative quotation ; 

' Sir Edward Hoby, in his translation of Merdoza’s Theorigue, and Practise oj 
War, 1597, says— “ because in reason of warre [that is, from the necessity of the. 
van’s position in the line of advance] the vantgarde ought to be most skilfull 
and exercised, and consequently is of force to bee the right home in stand or 
fight.”’ 

132. [Exeunt.] Ff. Exit Qq, 


j 
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ACT IV. 

ScMew. 

[The . • . Battle.] Theobald. [Alarum . . . Boy.] Aiancnt . . . Souldier, 
Boy Ff. Enter PistoU^ the French man^ and the Boy Qq. In the Qq, the scenes 
corresponding to the F. scenes iv. and v. are transposed. 

3. QualiCiet CaUn 0] Malone’s emendation of the F. Qualiitie {Quality 
calmu custure nie. He placed a comma after Calen. CallinOi castore vie Boswell. 
Malone discovered in. Clement Robinson’s ffandefidl of pleasant delites, 1584 
(reprinted by Mr, Arber), a song entitled A So>iet of a l^er in the praise of his 
lady,! To Calen 0 Cvsiure, me: sung at euerie lines end. The first line runs 
thus : ‘When as I view your comly grace, Ca.^ &c. Boswell found, in Play- 
ford’s Musical Companion, 1673, ^ Irish song called ‘ Callino, castore me.’ 
From Mr. Finnegan, an Irish schoolmaster, he learnt that these words mean, 

‘ Little girl of my heart, for ever and ever.* As the words have no connection 
with the Frenc hman ’s speech, Boswell supposed that Pistol, instead of attending 
to his prisoner, contemptuously hums a song. Knight — who read Calen 0 
custure me — ^thought that qualiti reminded Pistol, by its similarity of sound, of 
Calen 0, — Pictorial Sk. Hist i. 366, ed. I. Omitted in Companion 

Sh. The Cambridge editors retained the reading of Fl. Warburton read ; 
‘ “Quality, cality — construe me, art thou a gentleman?” *, e. tell me, let me 
understand whether thou be’st a gentleman.* calify I — construe me Capell. John- 
son and, Steevens adopted Edwards’s conj. call you met— Construe fne. Ritson 
said: ‘Pistol, who does not understand French, imagines the prisoner to be 
speaking of his own quality. The line should therefore have been given thus : 
“ Quality !— calmly j construe me, art thou a gentleman?”* This conj. was 
accepted by Rann. 

6—10. 0 Sigiiiettr . . . Fansome.] Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

10. [Makes menacing gestures.] The Frenchman did not understand English, 
but his terrified entreaty at 1. 1 1 shows, I think, that Pistol’s gestures fiimished 
an ample comment upon that language. 

^2—14. Moy , , . hlood.'\ Arranged as by Johnson. Prose in F£ 

13. Of] Hanmer (Theobald conj.). for Ff. 

13. rymine^ So Fi, % 3. rym F4. ransom "Warburton (Theobald conj.). 
rim Capell. rheum Steevens conj. ryno (*'. e. money) M. Mason Conj. 
Compare : . . . ‘whereas the peritoneum or rimme of the belly may be broke,* 
&C.— Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica, bk, iv. chap. iii. p. 183, ed. 
1646, Mr. Daniel referred me to P. Fletcher's Purple Island, Canto IL st. 22, 
note. See also, in the Variorum Sh., scviL 427, the illustrations of ‘rimme* 
quoted by Steevens. 

16. Brass^ Ff. Mr. Ellis says, that ^ brass* probably indicates ‘the con- 
tinued pronunciation of final s.'— ‘Early English Pronunciation, Pt. III. p. 923 
(E. E. T. S. ed.). The annotators in the Variorum Sh. (xvii. 428, 429) agree in 
holding that hras must, in Shakspere’s tim^ have sounded like hrtm. 
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i6 — 18. Brasse . . , Brasse?] Arranged as by Johnson. Prose in Ff. Two 
lines in Pope, ending cur . . . drass f 

20—22, Say'st . . . name.] Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

33. ^ cette heuri] Theobald, assure Ff, ^ Vhmre Anon. conj. 

34—36. Owy . . . sword.] Arranged as by Cambridge editors. As verse 
first by Johnson, ending first line zXpesant. Prose in Ff. 

36. [Flourishes his sword.] Suggested by 1 . 36. 

44, 45. Tell . . . take.] Arranged as by Johnson. Prose in Ff. 

48. Favess] layt a Fi, luy F2, 3, 4. Dr, Nicholson thinks that Shakspere 
may have written luy promettez^ the reading of F4. 

SI. le suis tomU] Theobald. le intombe F\. ie ne tombe Yi, 3, 4. Dr. 
Nicholson suggests that Shakspere wrote leme tojnbe, or tombais. 

59, 60. As I . . . mee /] Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. For second 
line, Pope read, with Qq., Follow me, cur. 

60, 61. [Exit Pistoll. Exit French Souldier.] No stage direction in Ff. 
Exitomnes Qq. Malone separated lihQ exits. Some — ^for example, the Cambridge 
editors — adopt Pope’s Ex. Pist. and Fr. Sol. 

71. [Exit,] Ff. The Boy’s speech (U. 61 — 71) is not in the Qq. 


ACT IV. 

Scene v. 

[Another . , . Field,] Theobald. [Enter . . , Ramburs.] Enter Constable, 
Orleance, Burbon, Dolphin, and Ramburs Ff. Enter the fiure French Lords 
Qq. In the Qq. two short speeches are given to Gebon and Orleans, and the rest 
of the dialogue is divided between Bourbon and the Constable. The Dauphin 
does not appear. See note on the Dramatis Personce of Act HI. sc. vii, above. 

5. [A short Alarum.] Ff. 

5, 6. . a!way.] Arranged as by Capelh The lines end Plumes . . . 

away in Ff. 

9. too] Fz, 3, 4. to Fi. 

II. ZeFs dye in honour: once] So Knight, from Qq. Let vs dye in once Fi. 
Let ttsfiye in once F2, 3, 4. In the Qq. the line corresponding to the F. 1 . 23 is 
spoken by the Constable, and runs thus: *Lets dye with honour: our shame 
doth last too long.* Knight’s insertion was adopted by Staunton, Grant White, 
and Dyce, and, with a slight modification us Ff,), by the Cambridge editors 
also. Let us dye, instant .^-^ce Theobald. Let us die in fight: once Malone. 
Conjectures are Let us hie instant: once Becket ; Let us not fiy : — in l-^once 
Collier (Collier MS.), Pope omitted 1. ii. 

15* by a slatte] (Qq.) Pope, a base slaue Fi. by a base slasie Fz. ^ In 
Qq. ‘ Why least ’ = Ff. Whilst. 

23, [Exeunt.] Exit Ff Exit omnes Qq. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene vi. 

^ [Another . . . Field.] [Alarum . . . Prisoners.] FL Enter the and 
his Nobles^ Pistol! Qq. In regard to the Entry at sc. vi., and sc, vii. 1 . 52, see 
Introduciiont pp. xli., xlii. 

2, [Enter Exeter.] Exeter is usually placed in the general Entry. The 
wording of 1 . 2 rather favours the supposition that he entei-s here. This stage 
direction was suggested to me by Dr. Nicholson. 

15. And] (Qq.) Pope. He FI. 

34. mistfitlt\ Theobald (Warburton). mixtfull Ff. 

34. tod\ F3, 4. to Fi, 2. 

34. [Alarum.] Ff. Alarum soundes Qq, 

36, Upton, and Capell, conjectured that this line should be given to a Mes- 
senger, and the following lines to the king. Against 1 . 35 Maloue proposed to 
put : Enter a Messenger who whispers the King. 

38. [Exeunt.] Rowe (ed. 2). ExitFi, Exit omjies Qq. 

ACT IV. 

Scejie vii. 

Actus Quartus Ff. [Another . . . Field,] [Enter . . . Gower.] Ff. Enter 
FleweUen, and Capiaine Gozver Qq. This is Act IV. scene xiii. in Pope's ed. He 
remarked: ^ Here in tlu other editions they begin the fourth Act^ very absurdly^ 
since both the Place and Time evidently continue^ and the words of Fluellen 
immediately follow those of the King Just before^ Rowe began the Fourth Act 
here. Theobald qualified Pope’s stricture by pointing out that there must be a 
short interval between sc. vi. and vii., because Gower speaks in the past tense of 
the prisoners’ massacre. 

13. dHg] pigFf, big Qq. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, put a capital. 
Previous editors, I believe, left the p of the Ft The humour of — ^if there be 
any— appeals merely to the eye, 

16. grecd\ Qq., F2, 3, 4. grear Fi. 

52. [Enter . . , Flourish.] Alarum. Enter King Plarry and Burbon with 
prisoners. Flourish Ff. Enter King and the Lords Qi ... the King and 
Lords Q2. . . . the King and his Lords Q3. Johnson proposed to place 11 . 

S 3 — the banning of sc. vi. See Introduction^ pp. xli, xlii. 

63. [Exit Herald.] Ed. [Enter Montioy.] Ff. Enter the Herauld 

66. meanes thisy Herald] Steevens’s punctuation, meanes this Herald Fi. 
meanes {means F3, 4) their Herald Fa, 3, 4. meanest thou, Herald Hanmer, 
The unpunctuated ‘ meanes this Herald* would be more appropriate if the king 
had first caught sight of Montjoy. We must also suppose that *How , , . 
Herald’ is addressed to Exeter and Gloucester. On the other hand, ‘this, 
Herald,’ and the context, refer to Montjoy’s previous mission. 
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71. hooke\ So Ff. look Grant White (from the Collier MS.), Dyce, and the 
Cambridge editors. Dyce supported his reading by citing examples of vb. ‘look’ 
= search for^ in Merry Wives, IV. ii. 79, and As Vote. Like It, II. v. 34. Also 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit withcnti Money, II. iv., and Night-Walker, 

III. i. To the Shaksperian instances maybe added : Alls Well, III. vi. 115, and 
Lear, Ff. [seek Qq.), III. hi. 15. But vb. ‘book ’ = register is also used by Shak- 
spere. See Sonnet cxvii. g, and 2 Men. IV,, IV. hi. 50. ‘To book a debt ’ is 
a phrase still in common use. ‘Book’ is, moreover, a better word here than 
‘look,* because it was the heralds* duty, after a battle, to make lists of the slain, 
in order that questions relating to succession and the extinction of titles might not 
afterwards arise. 

76. and Malone’s emendation, and with Ff. The compositor, he 

supposed, glanced at the next line, while their Pope, and the Capell. 

98. knows\ Pope, ktiffw Ff. 

100, 101. A Welshman, wearing a large leek in his hat, appears in Plate iv. 
of the Rakis Progress, published in I 73 S- The rake is going to court. March I 
(St. David’s Day) was Queen Caroline’s birthday. Peregrine Pickle’s friend Cad- 
wallader told him ; ‘ I was once maimed by a carman, with whom I quarrelled, 
because he ridiculed my leek on St. David’s day; my skull was fractured by a 
butcher’s cleaver, on the like occasion.’ — Peregrine Pickle, Vol. II. ch. xxxvhi. 

112. [Enter Williams.] Ff. In the Ff. 1 . 113 is printed as two lines, — the 
first ending so, — and this Entry is placed between them. (Capell arranged 1 . 1 13, 
God , . . him, as one line.) It was omitted by Malone, on the ground, I presume, 
that the stage direction at 1 . 115 rendered it unnecessary. Succeeding editors 
have accepted this change, I think Williams’s presence should be accounted for, 
and have therefore retained the old Entry. 

113. God} Qq., F2, 3, 4. Good Fi, 

1 13, Our Heralds go with him} After the account of the naming of the battle 
(see Introd., p. xliii), this passage ensues: ‘He [Henry V.] feasted the French 
officers of armes that dale, and granted them their request, which busiUe sought 
through the field for such as were slaine. Ptd the Englishmen suffered them not to 
go aline, for they searched with them, & found manie hurt, but not in ieopardie 
of their Hues, whom they tooke prisoners, and brought them to their tents.’ — Ck, 
SSS/i/4^- 

115. [Points . . . Heralds.] Points to Williams is Malone’s stage direction. 
Exeufit . . . Heralds Ed. Exeunt Heralds with Monday Theobald, Exit 
Heralds [Herauld Qa) Qq. 

123. a Hue] al live Capell. aliue Ff. This change may not be necessary, but 
aliue asid euer dare is an awkward construction, a Hue was not unlikely to be 
misprinted aliue, Johnson and Steevens, Malone, and Knight, adopted Cap ell’s 
reading. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, retained cdive. Dyce disapproved of 
the reading d Hue, because the repetition of the word below support^ the F. 
text. Afterwards (1864) he wrote : ‘ I am now inclined to believe that Capdl’s 
alteration is right.’ — ^Dyce’s Sh,, iv. 530. Kevertheless, Dyce retained alive in 
his text. 
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148. [Exit] Ff. Exii souMier Qq. 

164- [Exit] F£ 

178. [Exeunt.] Ff, 

ACT IV. 

Scene viii, 

[Before . . Pavilion.] Theobald. [Enter . , . Williams.] Ff, Enter 
[Captaine Q2, 3) Gower, Flerwellen, and t 7 ie Sonidier Qq. The ‘Souldier’s’ 
Entry is explained by his first words, which show that he had been vainly trying 
to attract Fluellen’s attention. He says : ‘Do you heare[,] you sir? / do you 
know this gloue ? ’ 

I. [Enter Fluellen.] Ff. 

7, [Points. . . cap.] The king and Williams had exchanged gloves. Williams 
now shows Fluellen the king’s glove ( 1 . 5), and then strikes out his own, which 
the king had given to Fluellen. This stage direction was suggested to me by 
Dr. Nicholson. He preferred punctuating thus : this; and &c. 

8. [Strikes him.] Ff. He strikes him Qq. 

18. [Enter . . . Gloucester.] Ff. Enter the King, VVarwicke, Clarence, and 
Esceter Qq. 

22, [Enter . . . Exeter.] Ff. Ff. oni. the. 

37 — 40. Giue . . . termes,'] Pope printed these lines as prose. In the Ff. 11 . 
37, 38 are arranged as two lines, the first ending Souldier ; and 11 . 39, 40 are 
printed as in my text Knight arranged 11 . 37—40 as verse, reading her^s in 1 . 
37 instead of Ff. here is. 

39. IJ So Ff, and Qq. me Pope. Dr. Abbott says that the in-egular use of / 
for me may sometimes have befen due to a desire for euphony and emphasis. — Sh, 
Gram., par. 205. /here is 'emphatic. 

64. wiU, T can tell you: it] Dr, Nicholson’s punctuation, will: lean tell you 
it Ff. Editors usually punctuate thus : will; I can tell you, (Pope and Knight 
oitu comma) it. The punctuation adopted here marks the warm-hearted Welsh- 
man’s anxiety to make amends for his injustice, He uses three arguments ; / 
want to he :^ends with you : come, the mon^ will he useful: 'tis a good shiliing. 

67. [Enter . . . Herauld.] Enter . . . Herald Malone. Enter Herauld Ff. 

69. [Delivers a Paper.] Malone. 

97 - [Herald . . . Paper.] Malone. Pope, and Johnson and Stcevens, 
followed Q2, 3 in assigning 11 . 98—101 to Exeter. 

ro8. we] F2, 3, 4. me-Fl. 

117. Eights] So Ff. This spelling often occurs in the F£ Shakspere may 
have intended to combine the ideas of ‘rights ’ = thmgs due, and ‘rites,’ religious 
ceremomes ; the two words having the same sound. With ‘ Doe , . . Rights ’ 
cf. the phrase facere, solvere, and the like, e, g, ‘Micipsa paucis diebus 
moritur, Postquam illi [Juguitha and Micipsa’s sonsj more regio, justa 
magnificeJ^^Aff/,’ %LZ,—yugurtha, xi. 

I2I. [Exeunt.] Ff Exit omnes Qq. 
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ACT Y. 

CAorus, 

Actus Quintus Ff. [Enter Chorus.] Ff. 

7. Toward . . . seene\ So Fi. there; mid there being F2, 3, 4. there; 
there seen aw/iile Steevens conj, there should perhaps be pronounced the-er. See 
Abbott’s Sh. Gram.j par. 480. 

10. Maids] Dr. Nicholson’s addition. Men, Wiues, mid JBoyes Fi. Fa, 
3, 4 have : Men, with Vf^ves, and Boyes, which is rather jejune. The ‘Maids’ 
complete the family group. The readings in the later Ff. are, I presume, 
merely conjectural emendations, mid ivwes Anon conj. 

29. As, . . . likelyhood] So Ff. For Icrwer, hut Pope substituted low, hut, 
Johnson followed the text of the Ff,, observing that editors who adopted Pope’s 
reading * destroyed the praise which the poet designed for Essex ; for who would 
think himself honoured by the epithet low f The poet, desirous to celebrate 
that great man, whose popularity was then bis boast, and afterwards his destruc- 
tion, compares him to King Harry ; but being afraid to ofiFend the rival courtiers, 
or perhaps the queen herself, he confesses that he is lower than a king, but would 
never have represented him absolutely as low' — Variontm Sh., xvii. 456. Dyce, 
and the Cambridge editors, accepted the conj. of Seymour, who’omitted ^before 
louing. Walker approved of this omission. See Sh.'s Versification, &c., p. 122. 
In my opinion, the line scans better if the second by be retained. 

36 — 3g^ ^ — As . them, — ] Malone made 11 . 36 — 39 a parenthesis, but 
Was unable to reconcile the words ‘ The Emperours coming,’ i e, the emperor is 
coming, with the fact that the Chorus is speaking of the past. He said : ‘ I 
believe a line has been lost before “The emperor’s,” &c.-— If we transpose the 
words and omit, we have a very unmetrical line, but better sense. “ Omit the 
emperor’s coming,— and all the occurrences which happened till Harry’s return 
to France,” Perhaps this was the author’s meaning, even as the words stand. 
If so, the mark of parenthesis should he placed after the word home, and a comma 
after them,^~~ Variorum Sh., xvii. 458. M. Mason proposed to read : The emperor 
coming, &c. It seems to me that 11 . 36—39 axe parenthedcal, and, moreover, 
that Malone’s difficulty vanishes if we regard ‘The Emperours comming,' i. e. 
the 0nperor is coming, as an historical present. The Chorus uses the present 
tense repeatedly, from 1 . 6 downward. Hanmer substituted Pass o'er for As yet 
( 1 . 36), and altered L 37 thus: In thought, the . home; &c. Capell read : 
And here . . . French Invites, — the . , , home ,' — Knight asked : ‘ Why ^ould 
the lamentation of the French invite the king of England to stay at home?’ 
He proposed to arrange thus ; Haw . . . him; As, , . French, The emperor's 
coming . . . France Invites . . . home. To ,, , them : and omit All the occurrences, 
&C. * Inuites ’ is, I take it, equivalent to permits. The defeat which the French 
sustained at Agincourt was so crushing as to release the king from the necessity 
of following up his victory without delay. He could attend to home affairs, and 
make leisurely preparations for his second expedition.- Dyce, Delius, Deighton, 
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and Rolfe, adopted Mason’s reading. The Cambridge editors followed the text 
of the Ff. , hut did not make As ,, , them a parenthesis. 

45. [Exit] Ff. 


ACT V. 

Scejie i, 

[France. - . . Camp.] Cambridge editors. [Enter . . . Gower.] Ff. EnUr 
GoweTy and FleTueilen Qq. 

I. Nayt ihats nghi In the Ff. there is a colon after right. Dr. Nicholson 
regards Nay . . . right 2s the conclusion of some unknown subject which Gower 
and Fluellen had been discussing before their entry. Gower then abmptly turns 
to Fluellen, and asks him why he wears his leek. If this be so, the colon sliould 
be retained. I suspect, on the contrary, that Fluellen had just said how proud 
he was of wearing this ' memorable Trophee,’ or something to that effect. 

13. [Enter FistoU.] Ff. and Qq. In the Qq. the Entry is placed between 
n. 14, 15. 

18—20. Ha ! . . , Leehe] Arranged as by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

28. [Strikes him.] Ff. He strikes him Qq. The stage directions connected 
with Fluellen’s revenge may be here conveniently summarized. Pope’s SU-ikes 
hint at 1. 33 is warranted by Fluellen’s words. Gower’s remonstrance (1, 37) 
shows that a larger exhibition of argutnentuni baculinum was necessary in order 
to overcome Pistol’s unnatural distaste for leeks. Capell put heating agam aflcr 
‘fall to’ (L 35). The stage direction against 1. 43 is taken from Q3. It is 
justified by Fluellen’s injunction, ‘ Pite, I pray you ; ’ and Pistol’s answer. 
Lastly, it is evident from Pistol’s entreaty ( 1 . 48) that a fresh shower of blows 
helped do'vvni the last morsels of the hated vegetable. Perhaps 11. 49, 50, * Nay, 
pray you throw none away,’ call for a stage direction such as this, suggested to 
me by Dr. Nicholson, FI, picks up the remainder and retuf'ns it him. 

35. Quotation commas to mark Fluellen’s facetious allusion to The Squyr of 
Leme Degre, 

35. to] ¥2, 3, 4. too Fi. 

44. same] Mr, Fumivall’s addition. Id. 44, 45 are printed as prose in 

the Ff. Dyce printed them as verse. The insertion of same improves the metre 
of 1. 44, and the word is, moreover, quite in Pistol’s manner. Capell proposed 
to make three lines of IL 44, 45, ending teek I eat , swear, 

45. eke] Johnson’s conjecture, adopted by Malone, and Rann. / eate and 
eate I sweare Ff. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, retained and eat; punctuating 
thus; Teat and eaty I swear — Knight thus explained his punctuation: ‘In 
printing “ I eat — and eat — I swear,” we do not deviate from the words of the 
original Fluellen stands over Pistol with his cudgel, who says, “I eat ; ” — 
Fluellen makes a motion os if again to strike him, when he repeats “ and eat. ” pie 
then mutters, “I swear j” to which Fluellen adds, “Eat, I pray you — there is 
not enough leek to swear by.” ' Knight placed a period after sutear. Pope read : 
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7 «z/ nuea-r — Conjectures are : T eat^ and eatifz^ swear "Rolt White, J eai 

and — 'B\m. Eat I Y\sL I swear — Delius. I eat I an I eat, 1 swear — Cam- 
bridge editors. None of these interpretations seem to me satisfactory. Eke 
makes good sense, and — what is more to the point — ^is good Pistolese- In 
feet, Pistol uses the word in Merry Wives, I. iii. 105, 

62. [Exit.] Ff. Exit Fle^Mellen Qq. 

65. hegun^ Cap ell. began Ff. 

73. [Exit.] Ff. 

74— 83. Doeth . . . wazTes^ LI. 74 — 76 are arranged as by Capell, Ini. 
74 lie read httsv^ {huswye Qi, 2) for Ff. huswife. Pope first printed IL 74 — 83 
as verse. He made one line of 11 . 75, 76, omitting z’ th (so Ff.) Spittle (L 75). LI. 
77“^3 8-re arranged as by Pope, For well. Baud Tie turne (1. 79) he read : well, 
bawd will I turn, following the Qq., which have : 'Bawd will 1 tume, and vse 
the slyte (slight Q3) of hand.' With the Qq., he omitted cudgeld in 1 . 82. 

75 - Mell\ So CapelL Doll Ff. and Qq. The Cambridge editors remarked 
that although, judging from 1 . 77, it appears that Shakspere should have written 
Ndl, yet, as both Ff and Qq. read Doll, the mistake was probably the author’s 
own, and therefore, in accordance with their principle, they retained it. Dyce 
could not believe that Shakspere had forgotten the enmity between Pistol and 
Doll Tearsheet; Pistol’s marriage to Nell Quickly, whom he addresses as 
‘ my Nel ’ (II. i. 28 above), and from whom he parts most lovingly ; and his 
contemptuous offer of Doll to N)nn. Moreover, Pistol’s ‘ rendevous * must 
have been Nell's house. It seems to me that editors should not correct 
historical inaccuracies, like, for example, pax for pix (III. vi. 38, 43, above), 
because, in such a case, we may fairly presume that Shakspere deliberately 
departed from his authority, and of his right to do so if he pleased I suppose 
none will doubt. But when we find a reading which is at variance with Ms own 
settled plan,— as in this case,— we may— granting that it is not a compositor's 
mistake— regard it nevertheless as a clerical error, which Shakspere would himself 
have drawn his pen through if he had observed it. 

76. maladyl Pope, a malady Ff. One (i, e. on = of) mallydie Qq. 

83. sweare[ Qq. swore "Fi, a. jw«z.*'F3, 4 

83. [Exit.] Ff. Exit Pi Stoll Qq, 


ACT V, 

Scene ii, 

[Troyes in Champagne.] Malone. [Enter , Lords.] Enter at one doore, 
King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Warwteke, and other Lords. At another, Queene 
Isabel, the King, the Duke of Bourgongne [Bourgoigne F2, Burgoign F3), and 
other French Ff. Enter at one doore, the King of England and Ms Lords, And at 
the other doore, the King of France, Queene Katherine, the Duke of Burbon, and 
others Qq. Instead of the usuM King. IL 21, 6% 7 S» 95 . 3 ia, 3 * 4 . 3*8, and 

33* preceded by the marginal names Eng, or England. France, [Fra, 1 . 9 ; 
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French King. 1 . 309) is prefixed to Charles VI/s speeches, and Quee. stands 
against Queen Isabel’s. Malone substituted Alice, for the Lady, of the Ff. The 
comparative ignorance of English displayed by the Lady makes this identifica- 
tion somewhat doubtful. 

12. Mngla 7 id‘\ F2, 3, 4- Ireland's^. 

18, 19. The venomt . . , their\ Dr. Abbott considers that the proximity of a 
plural noun caused such an irregular use of the plural verb. He gives several 
examples of this construction in his Sh. Gram., par. 412. See also a note on 
Lauds Labours Lost, IV. iii. 344, 345, in Dyce’s Sk., ii. 251, 

23. on\ So Ff. Dr. Nicholson proposed, to read one, because Burgundy, 
wishing to pay a compliment to the two kings, meant to say that he owed them 
‘equall lone,’ but on implies that he could only give them love for love. See 
Nares’s Glossaiy, s. v. ONE. I think that ‘on ’ = from, on the score of. Cf. II. 
ii. 54 abovei and Richard TIL, IV. i. 3, 4, . . , ‘shee’s wandring to tlie 
Tower, On pure hearts loue, to greet the tender Prince.’— Fi. Other e.xamples 
of this sense are cited in Schmidt’s Sh. Lex., s. v. On, p. 805, coll, i, 2. 

35. Plentyes\ So Ff. Dyce read plenty. In a note (Dyce’s Sh., iv. 532) lie 
quoted Walker’s Crit. Exam., &c., i, 254, to tliis effect : * The error arose (ut 
saepe) from contagion.* ‘ Plenty es* is a collective noun, like riches. Shakspere 
often uses such. Cf. ‘Maiesties,’ 1 . ii. 197 above. 

40. it] There are many instances of ‘it’ = its, in Fi. See Schmidt’s Sh. 
Lex., s. V, It, p, 600, col. 2. In Tom TelUTrothes New Yeares Gift, 1593, we 
have : ‘ all it (J ealousy’s] delighte is in findinge of faultes, and all it ioy to encrease 
nuslike. If it hath it beginning of loues contraiy,’ &:c. — New Sh. Soc.’s ed., p, 
29. See also Id., p. 94, 1. 4. 

4$. Fksnitofy] So F4. Femetary Fi, 2, 3. In Lear, IV. iv. 3, Fenitar Ff. 
femiter Qq. Cotgrave gives ; ‘ Fume-terre : i. Tke kearbe FumiMe.* 

46. Eoth] So Ff, Cf. Prol. I. 9, and III, ii. 9, above. 

50. all] Rowe (ed. 2). withall Ff. 

54 - And all] So Ff. Capell, and succeeding editors, usually adopted 
Roderick’s conj. And as, and his substitution of a comma for the period in the 
Ff. after vdldnesse. The connection between 1 . 56 and the lines preceding seems 
sufficiently clear without this change. 

72. Tenures] ‘Tenure’ = tenour often occurs in the Ff. Florio has: 
‘Ten<^re, a tenor, a tenure, a forme, a content , . , Also a tenor or degree in 
musihJ Under ‘Tendre’he gives; Uermre or holding of land or any thing 
else.* * 

77. cursorary] So Pope from Q3. ctirselarie Fi. curselary F2, 3, 4. 
eUrsenary Qr, 2. I have as yet but with a cursory eye Hanmer. 

82. Fosse our accept] So Ff. Warburton proposed to read, ‘ Paiss, or accept, 
and peremptory answer,’ because the French king could not have meant to say 
absolutely that he accepted all the articles, Theobald, and Johnson and Steevens 
adopted this readmg.^ So also the CoUier MS, Malone thought ‘accept’ wa^ 
eqmvalent to acc^tation; that is, the opinion which the king might form of the 
articles, and his peremptory answer to each particular. He compared ‘ accep- 
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tion,’ used by Fuller for acceptaiion ... *if at this day the phrase of “wearing 
a Monmouth cap” betaken in a bad deception,' &c. — Worthies (Monmouth- 
shire), ed. Nuttall, ii. 432. If the text was altered he preferred reading, ‘ “ Pass, 
or except," &c., i, e. agree to, or except against the articles.’ Toilet supposed the 
king to mean : ‘ we will pass our acceptance of what we approve, and we will 
pass a peremptory answer to the rest.’ — Variorum Sh., xvii. 468. This is also 
Knight’s explanation. According to Schmidt [Sh, Lex,) ‘ accept * = acceptance. 

98. [Exeunt.] Exeunt omnes Ff. [Manent . . . Alice.] Manet King and 
Katherine Ff. Exit King {French King Q3) and the Lords, Manet, Hrry {Harry 
Q2. King Henry Q3), Katherine, and the Gentlewoman Qq. 

107. ved] So Rowe, wat Ff. L. 175 : wot Ff. what Qq. vhat Rowe. 
L. 254: w^j/Fi, 2, 3. whafF^. a/to Qq. L. 130 : Ff. Cambridge 

editors. Dr, Caius (in Fl.) says vat (often), vater^ veil (twice), where, 

vherefore, vHl, vor = for, and vorld. 

1 18. tongnes\ F2, 3, 4. iongeitsFi, 

119. dot is dt Princesse] So Ff. M. Mason proposed to read : ‘ dat says de 
princess.’ According to Steevens, the F. reading means : ‘ that is what the 
princess has said.’ dat is de princess say Keightley conj. 

130. vnderstand\ understand not Keightley, Dyce, conj. In IL 131 — 166 
Henry is not, I think, explaining his meaning more clearly, but is merely pursu- 
ing the theme of 11. 120 — 129. 

153. places'] paces Anon., apud Dyce, conj. The king si)eaks of his 
* Constancie j * therefore, ' in other places ’ means : other ladies. 

163. take me: and . . - king. And] Thus punctuated in the Ff.: take me f 
and take me; take a Souldier: take a Souldier; take a Kmg, And, &c. Editors 
usually punctuate thus : take me: And take vie, take a soldier; take a soldier, take 
a king : And, &c. The Cambridge editors placed a semi-colon after take me, 
and retained the period after Pope read and punctuated thus: take me; 

fake a soldier; take a King: and, &c. 

178, 179, Quand^ay"] So "^'ope. le quandsurFL Jiedis, quandfayljoxi^g 
MS, Je confe stir P^on, conj. The Cambridge editors retained the reading of the 
Ff. ‘ Quan France et mon ’ Qq. I assume that Henry is meant to talk ^fausse ’ 
French, and have therefore retained his wrong genders here, and also at 1 . 211 
below. Capell read la ... la, and at 1 . 21 1 Rowe read chere et divine. These 
changes have been usually adopted since, but the latter is, as the Cambridge 
editors observed, inconsistent with the retention — also usual — of mon. The 
Cambridge editors, and Rolfe, retained Henry's wrong genders in both plades. 

186. meilleur] Hanmer. melieus Fi, 2. melius F3, 4. 

212. 'aue] aue Ff. Johnson and Steevens, and ]^ight, follow Capell in 
marking the elision of the aspirate. Dyce, and the Cambridge editors, print ave. 
'With regard to the pronunciation of the old French H, Mr. Ellis says : ' The 
question is not whether in certain French words H was aspirated, but whether 
the meaning attached to “aspiration” in old French was the same as that in 
modem French or in English.’ In Barcley’s French Pronunciaiion, 1521, p. 8, 
the reader is told that H ’ is no lettre, but a note of asneraevon or token of 
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shaipe pronouwcynge of a words. From Thsodore Beza we learn that ' aspira- 
tioQsm Franci q^uantum fieri potest emolliiuit^ sic tameu vt oiunino audiatur^ at 
noa asperfe ex imo gutters efflata, quod est magnoperfe Germanis et Italis pne- 
sertim Tuscis obseruandum.* — De Francic^B Imgucs recta ^ronunciatiotie tractati^j 
^ 5 ^ 4 a p- 25* See more on this head in Mr. Fllis’s Farly Fttgiish Fronunciatioji 
(E. E, T. S. ed., Pt, III. pp. 805, 809, and 831), from which work these quota- 
tions are taken. 

217. vntetnpering\ So Ff. Dyce followed Warburton’s reading, untempting. 
He also adopted Johnson’s conjecture, teinpted^ in II. ii. ii8f above. Steevens 
understood ‘ temper’d' to mean formed^ moulded^ and ‘ vntempering ’ he considered 
to be equivalent to umefiening^ unpersuaswe. Lettsom denied the relevancy of 
the quotations from 2 Idenry IV., IV. iii. 140, and T, Andronicus, IV. iv. 109 ; 
cited by Steevens in support of these interpretations. Cf. also T2vd Cefit., III. ii! 
64, and Rkhard III., I. i. 65. In the latter instance, however, the Ff. read 
tempts. Schmidt’s first explanation of ‘ vntempering ’ is similar to Steevens’s, 
but he also suggests that it may mean ‘not fit for the occasion ; ’ comparing 
‘ For few men rightly temper with the stars ’ (3 Hemy VT., IV. vi. 29), i. e. ‘ act 
and think in conformity with their fortune.’ See Ux., s. w. Temper and 
Hutempering. Dr. Nicholson says ; ‘ To temper mortar or putty is still— to mix 
or mingle it to a due consistency and oneness. The participle in ing is not unfre- 
quently used by Shakspere where we would use that in ed. Hence I take vntenu 
pering to be features not adjusted to one another, or not forming an harmonious 
whole.* — Cf Romeo and Juliet, HI. v. 75, and Lear, IV. vi. 226. 

237. Qiteene of all Katkerines,^ Capell’s conjecture, adopted by Dyce, and 
Deighton. Qaeene of all, Kathetine Ff. Walker observed : ‘ he calls her before 
la pins helle Katherine du mofide*^ (or, as Petruchio hath it, ^Uhe pi-atiest Kate 
m Christendom'^)!— Crit. Exam., &c. i. 265, 

247. d^une de vostre Seiinettrieindig}te'\ So the Cambridge editoj-s. (Tune nostre 
Seigneur indignie Ff. dune vostre hidigne serviteur Pope, an emendation 
accepted, I believe, by ajl other editors. His reading does not account for 
Seigneur (1 247). It is possible that, in the MS., Seigneur (I. 248) stood just 
below the words vttstre and indigtu, and that the compositor glanced down at it, 
and set it up between those words. By straining the sense a little, Seigneurie 
could be used as a title. Cotgrave glosses it thus : ‘ Seigneurie : f. Seigniorie, 
lordship, soueraigntie, maiestie, dominion,' «&c. The Cambridge editors, and Dyce! 
read serviteur, rightly, because there is no such word as serviteure. 

254. haiset\ Hanmer. buisse Ff. to bassie Qq. 

266. [Kissing her.] Rowe. 

270. [Re-enter . . . Lords.] Enter the French Power, and the English Lords 
Ff- Enter the King [^Kings (33) of France, and the Lordes Qq. 

311. Rowe, Cap ell. 

320. then\ So F2, 3, 4. and in the sequel Keightley conj. 

327. Hiritier\ IferetereFf. Not accented by Cotgrave. 

327- Prixclarissimm\ So Ff. and Qq. See Introduction, p. liv. 

32». Hosre 5 \ Heres Ff. 
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333. AtuI, . . . Dau^Ater.'] Walker (.S 4 .V VernficaHon, &c., p. 206) pro- 
posed to read: daughter here. He remarked, however, that daughter is sometimes 
a trisyllable. Dr. Abbott classes this case amongst those where er hnal 'seems 
to have been sometimes pronounced with a kind of "burr,” which produced the 
effect of an additional syllable ; just as " Sirrah'* is another and more vehement 
form of “ Sir.” ’ — Sh. Gram.^ par. 478. Mr. Fumivall considers 1 . 333 to be a 
four-measure, with extra syllable. 

341. [Lords.] Ff. At 1 . 355, All Ff. Rowe placed All against 1 . 341. Pope 
retained Lords. In the first prayer ( 11 . 334—341) the subjects of the two king- 
doms are exclusively interested ; the second (11. 345 — 354) concerns the betrothed 
pair as well as their people. 

344, [Flourish.] Ff. 

351. Factioji\ Theobald. Fation Fi, 2. Fassion F3, 4 

358. League^ SoFf. Dyce, and Deighton, read '^^ex[Crit.Exam.j 
&C., i. 255) suspected that infection had been at work here, as in V. ii. 35 above. 
See note thereon. The plural is, I think, used because Burgundy did not take 
the oath for himself and others as well, but each French peer severally swore 
allegiance to Henry. The Chronicles relate how * When this great matter [the 
treaty of Troyes] was finished, the kings sware for their parts to obserue all the 
couenants of this league and agreement HoUnshed gives the tenour of the oath, 
“ (as the duke of Burgognie vttered it in solemne words,) ” and adds ; The 
like otli a great number of the princes and nobles both spirituall and temporall, 
which were present, receiued at the same time.” ' — Ch, 572/2/36 and 572/1/21. 
See Introductm^ p. Jiv. 

360. [Sennet. Exeunt,] Se?iet. Exeunt Ft, Sonet. Fz, 3, 4, In Fi the S 
of ‘ Senet* stands under the s of * Oaihes.’ In Fs the 6" of ^ Sonet' stands under 
the w in 'well.* In F4 and Rowe’s ed. * Sonet ^ is placed as if it belonged to 
'Enter Chorus.* * Senet' or * Sonet' was omitted by Pope and succeeding 
editors. Dyce restored Seftnet. The Cambridge editors conjectured that the 
printer of Fz read 'Sonet,' supposing it to be the title of the fourteen lines 
which the Chorus speaks. 


EPILOGUE. 

[Epilogue.] Cambridge editors. [Enter Chorus.] Ff, 

6. This Starre of England] See Introduction^ p. xiv, note 3/ 
14. [Exit.] Capell. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION* 

Page i, la^t line. For 1680 read 1608. 

Page ii, line 17. Touching Shakspere's apology in Chorus IV. II. 49— 52? 
Schlegel remarked : * The confession of the poet that ‘'four or five most vile and 
ragged foils, right ill disposed, can only disgrace the name of Agincourt,*’ (a 
scruple which he has overlooked in the occasion of many other great battles, and 
among others of that of Philippi,) brings us here naturally to the question how 
far, generally speaking, it may be suitable and advisable to represent wars and 
battles on the stage .’ — Lectures on Dramatic Art, &c., tr. Black, lec. xxvL, pp. 
430 » 43 Bohn’s ed- 

Page X, line 2 from foot, and p. liv, 1 . 24. I am not sure that ffmiy VI, I. ii. 
282, was suggested by the passages in Caxton’s Chronicle quoted at pp. x, xi. 
Shakspere’s * Gun-stones' were probably but * ^xn-stone' can 7 ian‘Shol, 

though unusual, may not have been obsolete in his time. Palsgrave, in his 
Esclarcissemcnt de la Langue Francoyse, 1530, ed. Genin, p. 226, col. 2 (Table of 
Substantives), has : * Gonne stone— j, f. ; houlet z, m. ; hovle de fonte r, f.’ 
Compare with these definitions Ben Jonson’s Volpone (first acted in 1605), -A-Ct V. 
sc. viii,^ where Corvino says : ‘That I could shoot mine eyes at him, like^?^- 
stonesJ In 1539 the armed citizens of London were reviewed by Hemy VIIL 
‘About seauen of the clocke,* we read, ‘marched forward the light pedces of 
ordinance, with stone and powder. ^—rCh, 947/2/25. Here ‘ stone ’ = cannon-shot. 

It must not be supposed that Caxton’s Chronicle has any independent his- 
torical authority. Stow treats it very contemptuously. ‘A fabulous booke 
compiled by a namelesse author, but printed by William Caxton (and therefore 
called Caxtons Chronicle), reporteth these troubles to happen through a fray in 
rieetestreete, . , . But al y‘ is vntnie,’ b.z.^Annales, p. 494, ed. 1605. 

Page xii, line 10, For Britanny read Brittany. 

„ xiii, „ 7, and p. Iv, L 3. Sbakspere, in fact, substituted Exeter’s 

embassy for that of the archbishop of Bourges, and, as we have seen (p, xi), 
post-dated the former, ‘ The ambassador from the French ’ is Exeter. 

Page xxi, line 4. The Gesta .does not support my statement that ‘ lines of 
circumvallation’ — whidi serve to protect besiegers against a relieving force — 
were made by Henry. Nor could the king’s and the duke of Clarence’s 
intrenchments have h^ completed on Aug. 19. On that date part of thq army, 
entrusted to the duke of Clarence, took up a position on the side of Harfleur 
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'whence De Gaucourt’s succours had arrived. See Introd^^ p. ^ ; and tadf note 12. 
The troops under Henry’s command lay on the other side of the town, opposite 
the diike’s forces. 

Page xxiv, note 6. The earl of Ponthieu was John, Charles VI. ’s second son, 
who died in 1417. 

Page XXV, line 2. For Britanny Brittany. 

,, xxviii, line 3 from foot. For meirie, pleasant and full of game read 
merie, pleasant, and full of game. 

Page XXX, last line. For their read there. 

,, xxxi, line 2. That Exeter did nof remain at Harfleur is clearly implied 
hy the Chronicles, -which record that he * established his lieutenant there, one sir 
John Fastolfe,* &c.— Ci 4 . 550/2/31. 

Page xxxi, note 4- For Collin’s read Collins’s. 

,, xxxvi, line z8. For vauwt read vau^it. 

„ xliv, note 8. ‘ Le Sr. de Richard Kykelley.* So in A^ncourt, p. 369, 
ed. 2. Read Le Sr. Richard de ICykelley. 

Page xlvi, note 4. In the account of the review of the London citizens — 
quoted from at p. 162 — the following description of the whifflers occurs ; * The 
wiflers on foot, being in number foure hundred proper light persons, were clad 
in white ierkins of leather cut, -with white hose and shooes, euerie man -with a 
iauelin or slaughsword in his hands, to kdepe the people in arraie. They had 
chaines about their necks, and fethers in their caps.’ — Ck. 947/1/68. 

Page liii, line 12. For tent read tents. 

,, Ixi, ,, 14. least r^adTlest. 

„ Ixxii, note 3. Read hk. I. ch. ix. The philosopher was quoting FalstafF, 
See 2 Henry /K, III. ii. 334» 335 - 

Page Ixxxviii, end of note 4. For 1,586 persons had died of the disease read 
the disease was not extinct. (The assizes were held in March.) 

Page Ixxxix, line 6. For 1^27 read I'jzS, 

„ xcvii, 'note 5. Miss Collins played the Princess Katherine. 

,, xcviii, note 2. Performances of Henry V, at Covent Garden, Add 
March 30, 1752. 

Page xcviii, line 3 from foot. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1819, vol. 
Ixxxix, pt. II. pp. 490, 491, there are some additions— signed W. P. — to the 
ohituaiy notice of Smith at pp. 375, 376. The writer says ; ' In Henry the 
Fifth his fine declamation realized the hero of our history, and placed him 
before us.’ 

Page xcix, note 5 - Geneste gives April 13, 1758, as the date of Mrs, Pitt’s 
first appearance as the Hostess in Henry V. — Geneste^ iv. 527, cf. yii. 76- 

Page xcix, note 6. Ryan was Chorus on March 30, 17^2.— 'Genestey iv. 354. 

TEXT. 

Page 29, line 6. therefore should be iherefire* 

„ 62, „ 78. Supply comma after A^e. 
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Page 69, line 293. do should be doe^ 

>» 97 t It 76. /iVs should be (ivj. 

(In the Parallel Text ed. of Ifittry K, p. 113, 1. 140, ielleciual should be 
idlectuall, and, at p. 123, 1 . 62, Pifstol should be Fistol, The former correction 
has been made in this edition.) 


NOTES. 

Page 127, line 29. At 1, 2 from, foot of this note, for corrected to read and. 

,, 137, lines 23 — 27. Catarina Sforza died in 1509. 

,, „ lines 38, 43. Further particulars concerning the * pax ’—a plate 

or tablet on which is portrayed some sacred subject, usually the Crucifixion — 
will be found in the glossary of Dyce*s Sh, s. v. pax 5 and in G. R. French’s Skak^ 
speareana Genealogica^ pp. 108, iio, In the latter work (pp, 107, 109) the ‘pax* 
and tlie ‘ pyx ’ are engraved. 

Page 140, lines 62, 63. The version of the New Testament quoted in the note 
on Act III. sc. vii. 11 . 62, 63, is the Genevan. Its original source is a translation 
of the Gospels, made from the Vulgate by Jaques Le Fevre d*Etaples (Faber 
Stapulensds), and published between the years 1323 — 1525. His version, 
r ‘touched, appeared in Piene Robert Olivetan’s translation of the Bible, pub- 
lished at Neufchatd, in 1535. Revised by Calvin, Beza, and others, it reap- 
peared in the translation known as La Bible do VEpie, 1540, upon which the 
Genevan version is based. Bayle's Z>w/., ed. 1741, s. v. Fevre j Hallam*s 
Literature of Europe^ 4th ed., i. 381, 382; Watt*s i?iA Brit^ s. w. Bible and 
Ohvbtan. Several revisions of the edition of 1540 were afterwards made by 
the pastors and professors of Geneva. I learn from Dr. Nicholson that the 
rendering of 2 Peter ii. 22 in his edition of the N. T. agrees verbaUm with that 
in the Bible of 1540. 

Page 149, lines 129, 130. Merdoza’s rawT Mendoza’s. 

15 ^5^5 3 * Stokes says that Calen 0 custure me ‘is an attempt to 

spell, and pretty nearly represents the sound of “Colleen oge astore,” and those 
words mean, “Young girl, my Treasure.’* *—£z7tf of Petrie, 431. 

Page 159, lines 178, 179, Dr. Nicholson remarked: ‘There is more follow- 
ing of the ductus lit. if we read sur zsfaurai. Also I take the ye before ffuattd 
to be a part of Henry’s false French, and to stand for a would-be Moi guand. k 
does not agree with the second clause, et quand, &c., merely because of Henrj'*s 
difficulty in framing his sentence.* Mr. Fumivall said; ‘Looking at Henry's 
English, and his “quand vous avez,** I should read “ quand j’ay seur’*— jw/r 
^ safe,’ 
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a ( — he) Hue, 153 fends the surrender of Deventer, 

a cette heure, 15 1 Ixxxii, note i 

a naturaU cause, 125 als, ccnj, as, Ixxxvi, note 3 

abloweyow,w«^., take your breath, Ambassadors^ safe conduct, xiv, 
xxi note 2 

abounding, 149 Ancient, what, 122 

accept, passe our, 158, 159 and if = an if, 135 

act of order, 1 17 ^ Anjou (Louis, duke of), xxv, note C 

Actors m Henry xcvii, xcviii, Anjou (Ren^ duke of), xxv, note 5 

xcix ^ Anne of Bohemia, her tomb in 

Actresses in Henry K, xcvii, xcix Westminster Abbey, xxxi, note 8 ‘ 
Additions. See pp. 162 — 164 Antelope (pursuivant at arms) sent 

adoration! soul of, 143, 144 to Charles VI., xix 

Agincourt, the English encamp anticks, 131 
there, xxviii ; and light fires, Archers, the English, described, 
XXX ; account of the battle there, xxxix ; how drawn up at Agin- 
xxxviii, xxxix ; name of ^Agin- court, xxxix, note i ; defended 
court* given to the battle, xliii by stakes, 

Alan (William), Ixxxii, note i, Arques, Seine Inf« Henry V. at. 
See Allen (William) xxiii, notes i, 3 

Albreth (Charles d*, Constable Artillery, Henry V.’ s, xi, xx 
of France) fortifies the French Arundel (Thomas, archbishop of 
towns, xviii ; his speech at Agin- Canterbury) opposes the disen- 
court, xxix j commands in the dowment of the Church, vii 
van at Agincourt, xxxix, note as in the 'orld, 132 
I ; disposal of his body> xlvi, Ashton (— , preacher), Essex's 
2 confession to him, Ixxxvii 

ALENqoN (John, duke of) com- Augustine (S.), his quotation 
mands in the centre at Agin- from Cicero De R^uhlica, ix, 
court, apcxix, note i ; his death, note 3 ; on disinheriting daugh- 

xliv ; disposal of his body, xlvi, ters, 1 14 

note 2 aunchient lieutenant, 136 

Alice, the Princess Katherine^s A 2 iNC 0 URT(Isambart d') plunders 
attendant, 133, 134. 15^ • the English camp, xl, note 6 

Alien Priories, their dissolution 
didn't beneiit the Crown, vii babbled, 126 
Allen (William, cardinal) de- Bacon (Francis, Viscount St 
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Albans) on Simulation, Ivii ; 
draws up the charges against 
Essex, Ixxxv, note 4 j predicted 
Essex’s fall, Ixxxvi 

BACQUEVitXE (Guillaume Martel, 
seigneur de) negotiates the sur- 
render of Harfleur, xxi, note 12 ; 
craves reinforcements for Har- 
fleur, xxii ,* killed at Agin court, 
ib., note 4' 

Badbie (John) burnt at Smith- 
field, Ixx, Ixxi 

Baddeley (Robert) as Fluellen, 
xcvii 

Bambridge (Thomasj deputy 
warden of the Fleet), examina- 
tion of prisoners in his custody, 
Ixxxix. See p. 163 (correction of 
p. Ixxxix) 

Bar (Edward, duke of) commands 
in the centre at Agin court, xxxix, 
note I ; his boast on the night 
before the battle, 137 

Bardolph'S execution, xxvi ; ad- 
dresses Pistol as ‘lieutenant’ 
(II. i. 35), 121, 122; his face, 123 

Barry (Spranger) as Henry V., 
xcviii 

Bartholometis de Glanvilla 
on the weasel, 116 

Bates (John), his talk with Henry 
V., bcxx ; interposes between 
Henry V. and Williams, Ixxxi 

Bathe, the (Bath, Somerset), in 
spring and autumn, Ixxxviii, 
note 4 

battailes, 135 

Bear-baiting condemned by the 
Puritans, xci ; defended, xci, 
xcii ; at Paris Garden, xcii ; at 
court, zb.; amateurs of, ib.; an- 
nouncement of a, xciii, note 4 

Bears (Russian), xciii j names of, 
ib.^ note 3 

Beaufort (Henry, bishop of Win- 
chester), his speech on the 
French war, viii, ix; reply to 
the proposals of the French 
ambassadors, xiii, note 2 j 


Bedfellow, a, should he offered his 
choice of a place in the bed, xvi, 
note I 

Bedford (John Plantagenet, duke 
of) made regent, xxxi 
beggerye, adj\ beggarly, xciv 
Bellamy (Mrs.) as the Princess 
Katherine, xcvii 

B ELLON A and her three hand- 
maidens, V 

Berenger (Eveline), her speech 
to the defenders of Garde 
Doloureuse, Ixv, note 3 
Berry Qohn, duke of) present in 
the Council of War at Rouen, xxv 
Besse of Bromley (Little), a 
bear, xciii, note 3 

Bethleem, monasteiy founded by 
Henry V., xxxii, note 3 
Betrothed {The), compared with 
Henry V., III. i., Ixv, note 2 
BetI'ERTON (Thomas) introduced 
stage machinery, hi, note i 
Beumont, Beaumont, 135 
be wrap, vb. enfold, xv 
hlacke and white, 125 
Blackheath, Henry V.^s reception 
there, xlvii 

Black Prince (The) at Crccy, xix 
Blanche-Tache, a ford near Cr6cy, 
xxiv 

blood, sword, and fire, 115 
Blount (Sir Christopher), tolera- 
tion in religion promised him by 
Essex, Ixxxv, note 2 
booke, vb. 153* 

Boucicaut (marshal of France) 
fortifies the French towns, xviii ; 
spelling of his name, 136 
B o urati ER (Guillaume, archbishop 
of Bourges), ambassador from 
Charles VI., a character in the 
Famous Victories^ xiii ; his pro- 
posals to Henry V., angered 
at their rejection, xiv. See p. 
162 (correction of p. xiii) 
Bourbon (John, duke oO taken 
prisoner at Agincourt, xxix, note 
I ; commanck in the van at 
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A^ncourt, xxxix, note i ; sub- 
stituted for the duke of Brittany 
in Hen^ K, HI. v., 134; for the 
Dauphin in the Q. version of 
Henry K, III. vii., 138 
Bournonville (Robinet de) 
plunders the English camp, xl, 
note 6 

Boves, Somme, requisition from, 
xxiii, note 3 

Boy, Falstaff’s, killed at Agiit- 
court, xl, Ixxviii 

Brabant (Anthony, duke of) 
slain at Agincourt, xxxii, note 6, 
xxxiii; disposal of his body, 
xlvi, note 2 ; accentuation of 
'Brabant,* 135 
brasse {Jbras\ 150 
Breakfast, an unusual Elizabethan 
meal, c 

Bribe offered to the conspirators 
against Henry V., xv 
Bridewell medicine, flogging, xcv 
brim fulness e, 115 
B RITTANY (J ohn, duke of) present in 
the Council of war at Rouen, xxv 
brother of England, 128 
Browne (Sir William), his pre- 
caution on hearing of Essex^s 
revolt, Ixxxv, note 3 
Bug (Sir George) on the art of 
dancing, xc, xci 

Bull-baiting, defended, xci, note 5 ; 
at Paris Garden, xcii ; aimounce- 
ment of a, xciii, note 4 
'bulwerke, the,' an outwork at 
Harfleur, xxi, note 4 
Burbage (Richard) and his brother 
Cuthbert build the Globe, iv 
Burgundy (John, duke of) for- 
bids his vassals to obey Charles 
VI.' s commands, xx; appears in 
Henry III. v,, xxv; punishes 
the plunderers of Henry V.’s 
camp, xl, note 6 ; confers with 
Henry V. at Meulan, 3dviii; is 
murdered, xlix; his answer to 
Henry V.*s parting speech, 1, 
note s 
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Burgundy (Philip, duke of) pre- 
vented from going to Agincourt, 
xxv, note 5 ; gives burial to the 
French slain at Agincourt, xlvi, 
note 2 ; confers with Henry V.'s 
ambassadors at Troyes, xlix; 
swears allegiance to Henry V., 

ih. ^ and liv; a character in the 
Famous Victories^ liii ; his be- 
haviour in Henry V,, Act V. sc. 

ii. , Ixxx; variable spelling of 
‘ Burgundy ' in Henry K, 135 

I but till . . . then, 120 

Caen, the capture of, Ixvi, note 4 
ga h^ 139 

Calais, march to, xxiii— xxviii 
'Calen 0 custure me,' a refrain, 
150, 164 

Calthrops, their use, xxxix, note i 
Cambridge (Anne, countess of), 
her claims to the throne, xvi,‘ 
note 2 

Cambridge (Richard Plantagenet, 
earl of), his motive for conspiring 
agmnst Henry V., xvi ; his trial, 
xvii, note 2 

Camden (William) on Essex's con- 
ference with Tyrone, Ixxxiv 
Camoys (Lord) commands the 
rear at Agincourt, xxxxx^ note i 
Camps, the English and French, 
distance between, xxx 
Canterbury (bishop of). See 
Chicheley (Henry) 

Capitals (the) in Fi, 109, no 
Catholics, disloyalty of, bcxxi, 
Ixxxii ; Shakspere's feeling to- 
wards them, Ixxxii, note i 
Caxton's Chronicle fabulous, 162 
Cecil (Robert). See Salisbury 
(Robert) 

Chapman (Thomas) = Chicheley, 
xci3^ note 6 

Charaloyes, spelling of, 136 
Chariot (the) for the captive Heniy 
V., xxv 

Charles VT. (king of France), 
his prowess in the tourney, xi ; 
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embassy to Henry V., xiii ; de- 
fensive preparations, xviii ; orders 
a general master, xx, xxiii, xxiv ; 
holds a council of war, xxiv, xxv; 
at Troyes, xlix; his mental de- 
rangement, xlix, note 7 ; this was 
ignored by Shakspere, Ixxx ; 
Shakspere’s sketch of him, ib.^ 
and ci, note 6 

Chattillion, spelling of, 135 
checce, sb. check, obstacle, Ixxxvi, 
note 3 

Chef de Caux, Henry V/s fleet 
anchored there, xix, note 6 
Cheney (Sir John, Speaker) sneers 
at the clergy’s prayers, vii ; 
scolded therefore by Arundel, ib. 
Cheshu, Jesu, 131 
Chettle (Henry) blames Shak- 
spere for not writing an elegy on 
Elizabeth, bcxxvii, note I 
chez, 139 

Chicheley (Henry, archbishop of 
Canterbury) vindicates Henry 
V.’s title to the French crown, vi, 
ix; replies to the proposals of 
the French ambassadors, xiii; 
miscomputation in his speech on 
Henry V.*s title, 113 
Chorus of Act IT, position of, c, 
note 4, and p. 120 ; Shakspere^s 
apology in, 1 19, 120 ; of Act IV., 
lacuna in, 141, 142; Act V-, 
punctuation in, 155, 156 
Choruses in Henry V,, their design, 
ii, iii, cv 

Church (the), the Commons pro- 
pose its disendowment, vi — viii 
Church Papist (the), his character, 
Ixxxii, note 1 

Cibber (Theophilus) as Pistol, 
xcix 

CiCERC^s scoff at Mark Antony’s 
dancing, xci 

Clamasse (Rifflart de) plunders 
the English camp, xl, note 6 
CLARENCE (Thomas Plantagenet, 
duke of), the custodes of Harfleur 
parley with him, xxi, xxii; re- 


turns to England, xxiii, note 2 ; 
present at Agincourt, ib,j at 
Troyes, 1 

Clere (seigneur de) negotiates 
the surrender of Harfleur, xxi, 
note 12 

Clergy (the), how they saved their 
temporalities in 1414, vi 
COBHAM (Henry Brooke, Lord) 
favoured by Elizabeth, Ixxxiii, 
note 4 

Coke (Sir Edward, Attorney- 
general) censures Essex's truce 
■with Tyrone, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv 
cold for action, 115 
Collins (Miss) as the Princess 
Katherine, xcvii, note 5. See 
p. 163 (correction of p. xcvii, 
note 5) 

come of women, 124 
common, commune, xxxvi 
Compter (debtors' prison), un- 
healthiness of the, Ixxxviii, note 4 
congreeing, 117 
consent, Ii6, 117 

Conspiracy a^inst Henry V., xv — 

I xviii; coincidence between Shak- 
spere and St. Remy herein, xv, 
note I 

Constable (The). See ALBRETH 
(Charles d’) 

Conway (William Augustus) =: 

Henry V., xcix, note 6 
cooatis, sb, xciv 

Corbie, Somme, sally from, xxiv, 
note 2 

Corrections, See pp. 162 — 164 
Costumes, Elizabethan theatrical, 
xcix 

count, 134 
coupe la gorge, 123 
Courtenay (Thomas Peregrine) 
on the conferences at Meulan 
and Troyes, xlix, ] 

Coventry, Parliament at, in 1404, 
vi ; how elected, tb.; its church 
disendowment bill, vi, vii 
Crdcy, The Black Prince at, xix 
Crispin and Crispinian (SS.), 
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battle of Agin court fought on 
their feast-day, xliii 
Crown lands, proposal to resume 
grants of, vii 
crush’d, ii6 
cues, what, 138 
currance, 112 
cursorary, 158 

Dante, middle term of life defined 
by, cvi, note i 
dat is de Princess, 159 
Dauphin (Louis the) sends tennis- 
balls to Henry V., x, xi ; refuses 
succour to Harfleur, xxii ; chal- 
lenged by Henry V., xxiii, note 
I ; made captain general, xxiv ; 
prevented from going to Agin- 
court, XXV ; Shakspere’s sketch 
of him, Ixxix; his quotation of 
2 Peier, ii. 22, 140, 164 
Dauphin Qohn the), earl of Pon- 
thieu, at Rouen, xxv. See p. 
163 (correction of p. xxiv, note 6) 
Dauphin (Charles the) opposes 
the alliance between Henry V. 
and the duke of Burgundy, xlviii ; 
the duke is murdered in his pre- 
sence, xlix ; excluded from the 
■. throne, ib. 

DavenanT (Sir William) intro- 
duced stage scenery, iii, note i 
Davenport (Mrs.) = Hostess, 
xcix, note 6 

D AVERS (Sir Charles), his confes- 
sion, bcxxvii, note 2 
Davies (Sir John) on an amateur 
of bear-baiting, xcii 
de = do, 132 
de =: the, 134 

Debtors, treatment of. See Pri- 
soners 
defile, 133 

Defoe (Daniel) on the beef-fed 
valour of Englishmen, xciii, 
note s 

Delabreth, D’Albreth, 135 
Dei.ane (Dennis) as Henry V.. 
xoviii ; = Chicheley, xcix, note o 
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Derricr and Pistol compared, xl 
desia, 134 

deules . . . deule, 127 
D eventer, surrender of, Ixxxii, note i 
Devonshire (Charles Blount, earl 
of), subdues Tyrone’s rebellion, 
Ixxxi; his alleged league with 
Essex, Ixxxvii, note 2 
Dice cast for the English, xxviii, 
xxix 

Dieppe to Dover, the passage 
from, ci, note 2 

Dimond (William) = Chorus, 
xcix, note 6 

dog-house, the Lord Mayor’s, 
Ixxxviii 

Dolphin (Sir Guichard), 138 
Dorset (earl of). See Exeter 
(Thomas) 
dout, 146 

Du Chatel (Tanneguy), bearer of 
the Dauphin’s proposals to the 
duVwC of Burgundy, xlviii, note 4 
Durham (Thomas Langley, bishop 
of), ambassador from Henry V., 
xii 

e, Frencn final, how pronounced, 
135 

Earle Qohn, bishop of Salisbury), 
his character of a Church Papist, 
Ixxxii, note i ; on prisoner^ 
ixxxviii 

Edward, accentuation of, 1 1 8 
Edward III., his portrait, xiv; at 
Cr^cy, xix ; at the ford Blanche- 
Tache, xxiv 

Edwin (John) = Fluellen, xcix, 
note 6 

eech, 7 /d. eke, 129 
eke, con/. 156, 157 
Elizabeth (queen of England) 
excepted Southampton from pro- 
motion, ii, note i ; was displeased 
at his marriage, id.j her answer 
to Essex’s letters from Ireland, 
Ixxxiii, note 4 

Elliston (Robert William) as 
Henry V., xcviii, xcix 
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Elue, Elbe, 113 

Ely (bishop oQ, vi, note 2. See 
Fordham Qohn) 

Embassy to Paris in 1415, xi, xii 
end, 1 17 

English, the, unskilful in mining, 
xxi ; suffer from dysentery, xxiii, 
note 2; their marching order, 
note 3 ; silent on the march to 
Agincourt, xxviii ; their behaviour 
on the night before the battle, 
ib. ; can’t fight on an empty 
stomach, xxix, xciii, xciv; how 
drawn up for battle, xxxix, note 
I ; their losses at Agincourt, xlivj 
spoil the French dead, xlvi ; make 
prisoners of the French wounded, 
153 ; their food, xciii, note 5 
enteiprised, pret s. undertook, 
Ixv 

-er final, its pronunciation, 161 
Erjpingham (Sir Thomas) nego- 
tiates the surrender of Harfleur, 
xxii, note i j begins the battle of 
Agincourt, xxxi 
-es, plural in, 112 
escholier, 134 

Essex (Robert Devereu^ 2nd earl 
of) sent to Ireland, ii j makes 
Southampton general of the 
horse, ib.^ note i j his letter to 
the jueen on his Irish policy, 
bcxxiii; his complaints, Ixxxiii, 
note 4, Ixxxiv; Elizabeth’s an- 
swer, Ixxxiii, note 4; makes a 
truce with Tyrone,^ and leaves 
Ireland, Ixxxiv; his reception, 
i3., note 2; examined by the 
Council, zb.; rejected Tyrone’s 
request for toleration in religion, 
Ixxxiv ; would have tolerated the 
Roman religion, Ixxxv; charges 
brought against him touching his 
Irish policy, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi; his 
popularity, Ixxxv, note 3; desires 
a parliamentary confirmation of 
James VI.* s title to the throne, 
bcxxvii 

Estoxjtville Qean, seigneur d') 


negotiates the surrender of Har- 
fleur, xxi, note 12 
-eth, plural in, no, in 
Eu, Seine luP®, Henry V. at, 
xxiii, note 3 j sally from, xxiv, 
note 2 

Evelyn (John) visits Paris Gar- 
den, xcii 

Exeter, outbreak of jail sickness at, 
Ixxxviii, note 4 

Exeter (Thomas Beaufort, duke 
of), his speech (I. ii.) altered by 
Shakspere, ix; his embassage to 
Paris, xi ; negotiates the surren- 
der of Harfleur, xxii, note i ; 
made governor of Harfleur, xxii, 
xxxi; secures the bridge, xxv; 
commands at Agincourt, xxxi; 
present at Troyes, 1 ; his part in 
Henry V., Ixxx. See pp, 162, 
163 (corrections of pp. xiii and 
xxxi) 

face (Bardolph’s), 123 

false gallop, (P) a canter, ci, note i, 

I Cf. As You Like It^ III. ii. up 
Falstaff*S death, Ixxviii ; his 
soldiers, 122 ; similes for Bar- 
dolph’s face, 127 

Famoiis Victories ‘ of Henry V 
compared with Hezity V, I. ii., 
X, 118, up; IV. iv., xl; V. ii., 
li, lii, liii ; date of, xcvi 
Fanhope (John Cornwall, Lord)^ 
two of his ships driven to Zee- 
land, xlvi 

fanning (fayning), 129 
Farmer (focha^ D. D.) rejected 
sc. iv. in He;iry V., Act HI., 
Ixxviii 

Fastolfe (Sir John) made lieu- 
tenant governor of Harfleur, 
xxii, note 6 

Fauquembergue (Waleran comte 
de) rallies the French at Agiu- 
court, xli ; disposal of his body, 
xlvi, note 2; spelling of his 
name, 136 
fierce tempest, 128 
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figge of Spain, 137 
figo, 137 
find, 1 1 3, 1 14 
finer end, 126 
fingers end, 126 

Fitz Hugh (Henry, Lord) nego- 
tiates the surrender of Harfleur, 
xxii, note i 

Fleet Prison, alms begged by the 
prisoners in the, Ixxxviii; peti- 
tions of the prisoners there, 
Ixxxix ; enquiry into abuses 
there, t6. 

Fletcher (Laurence) acted be- 
fore James VI., Ixxxvii, note i 
Fluellen, identified with David 
Gam, xliv, note 8 ; his character, 
Ixxix; his Welsh- English, 130, 
^31 

foh, interj. 134 

Folio ed. of Henry K, a revision 
of the Quarto, Ixxxi 
Food eaten in England, xciii, note 
5. See also pp. xxix, xciii, xciv 
foot, 134 
force, 1 19 

Fordham (John, bishop of Ely), 
ambassador to Troyes in 1420, 
vi, note 2 

Forrest (The Rev. William) on 
food wholesome for Englishmen, 
xciii, xciv 

Fortune, how represented, 136, 137 
‘ Fortune my foe,' a song, 137 
Foys, Foix, 136 

French, the, unprepared for Heniy 
V.’s landing, xx ; harass his 
march to Calais, xxiv ; repulsed 
at the Ternoise, xxv; confront 
Henry V. near Agincourt, xxvii; 
their behaviour on the night be- 
fore the battle, xiviii, xxix j their 
horses didn’t neigh daring the 
night, XXX ; didn’t attack at 
Agincourt, xxxi ; number of the, 
at Agincourt, xxxiii ; demand 
Henry V.’s ransom, xxxvi, 
xxxvii; their defeat at Agin- 
court described, xxxviii, xxxix ; 
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how drawn up for battle, xxxviii, 
xxxix, note i ; fly, and ask for 
quarter, xxxix ; plunder the Eng- 
lish camp, 2I ; rally under Marie 
and Fauconbridge, xli, xlii ; lists 
of those slain and captured at 
Agincourt, xliv; their dead de- 
spoiled, xlvi; prisoners had a bad 
passage to Dover, xlvi, note 3 ; 
nobles, Shakspere’s sketch of 
them, Ixxviii, Ixxix 
French Text of Fi, revision of the, 
134- ; emendations of the, 

134, 139, 140. 146, 151, iS 9 > 160. 

See also Ajmendix, pp. 107, 108, 
and p. 164 (addition to p. 159) 
from the pridge, 137 
frounced, adj\ curled, frizzed, xciv 
fumitory, 158 

Gam (David, Esq.) slain at Agin- 
court, xliv; account of, 
note 8 

garnish, a gratuity claimed by pri- 
soners, Ixxxviii 

Garrick (David), Chorus in 
Henry K, xcvii, xcix 
Gaucourt (Raoul, seigneur de) 
reinforces Harfleur, xxi, note 12 
Gebon, (?1 an actor, 139 
George 1 (St.), a war-cry, 130 
Gilles (Maistre Nicolle) on the 
Salic law, 114, 115 
ginelers, spurs, xcv, note i 
Globe (The), its situation, iv; 

burnt, XX, note i ; rebuilt, id. 
Gloucester (Humphrey Planta- 
genet, duke of) superintends the 
mines at Harfleur, xxi; his life 
saved by Henry V, at Agincourt, 
xxiii, note 2 ; at Meulan, 1 
gloze, 1 13 

gonne stones, sd. camion balls^ xi. 

See p. 162 (addition to p x) 
Grand-garde^ what, 147 
Grandprbe, spelling of, 136 
Grey (Richard, Lord;, ambas- 
sador from Henry V., xii 
Grey (Sir Thomas) conspires 
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against Henry V., xvii; a phrase 
of his compared with one of Dr. 
Panys, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii; spelling 
of his name, 124. 

Grose (Francis, F.S.A.), on 
officers' hats, c 
guidon, 147 

Gwyn (Nell) wears a huge hat, 
xcix, note 8 

H, French pronunciation of, 159, 
160 

Hainault (the seneschal of) forti- 
fies the French towns, xviii 
Hall (Edward) on the revival 
of the Church disendowment 
scheme in 1414, vi, viii; his 
character of Henry V., xiv, Ivii 
—Ixvii^assim ; hawk simile, xxiv 
Hallam (Miss) = The Boy, xcix, 
note 6 

Hampton, 129 

hangman’s fire-work, burning on 
, the hand, xcv 

Hanmer (Sir Thomas) rejected 
sc. iv. in Henry V.^ Act III., 
Ixxviii 

karey the fifte life and death acted, 
xcvi 

Harfleur besieged, xi, xxi ; capitu- 
lates, xxi, xxii; surrenders, ci, 
note 3 ; sickness during the si^e 
of, xxiii, note 2. See pp. 102, 
163 (correction of p. xxi) 

Harry Hunkes, a bear, xciii, 
note 3 

Hart (Charles, actor), profits in 
his company, iii, note i 
Harvey (John), charges of pri- 
soners in the Fleet against, 
Ixxxix, note z 

Hat, inordinate size of Pistol’s, 
xcix, c 

Havard (William) = the Dauphin, 
xcix, note 6 
heady, 133 
heardi 132 

Hecla Hill (Mount Hecla), xcv 
hell fire, 127 


Helly (seigneur de), his interview 
with Henry V., xxxvii ; slain at 
Agincourt, fA, note 4 
hence, liuing, 1Z9 
Henderson (John) as Chorus in 
Henry V., xcix 

Henry IV. (king of England), 
account of his death, Ixii • 
Henry V. (king of England), 
authorities for his reign, iv; his 
speech to the Rouen folk, v, vi ; 
disliked the Lollards, viii, Ixx ; 
tennis-balls sent him by the 
Dauphin, x; claims the French 
crown, .xi, xii; his letter to 
Charles VI., xii, xix; reply to 
the French ambassadors, xiv; 
conspiracy against him, xv — 
xvii; dooms the traitors, xv; 
his confidence in Scroope, xvi; 
speech to his lords, xviii ; sails 
for France, xix; his fleet and 
army, id., note 6 ; lands near 
Harfleur, xx; besieges Harfleur, 
xxi ; his speech to his men, id.s 
grants terms to the besieged, 
xxii ; sets forth for Calais, xxiii ; 
sends a challenge to the Dau- 
phin, id., note i ; passes the 
Somme, xxiv; crosses the Ter- 
noise, xxv ; hangs a robber, xxvi ; 
his disciplinary regulations, xxvi, 
Ixvi, note 4; answers Montjoys 
defiance, xxvi, xxvii, hcviii, Ixix ; 
prepares for battle, xxvii ; his 
night march and encampment, 
xxviii ; fixes on positions for his 
troops, XXX, note 7 ; attacks the 
French at Agincourt, xxxi ; gave 
alms and founded chantries for 
Richard II.’s soul, xxxi, xxxii; 
his armour and warhorse, xxxiii ; 
his speech at Agincourt, Holin- 
shed's version of, compared with 
Shakspere's, xxxiv, xxxv; ex- 
cepts combatants at Agincourt 
from proving their right to bear 
arms, xxxv, note 2 ; encourages 
his men, xxxv, xxxvi; his be- 
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haviour at Agincourt, xxxvi ; 
refuses to ransom himself, xxxvi, 
xxxvii \ his interview with De 
Helly, xxxvii ; offers terms of 
accommodation to the French, 
xxxvii, note 4; commands the 
centre at Agincourt, xxxix, note 
I ; attacks the French rereward, 
xxxix; orders his men to kill 
their prisoners, xl ; compels 
some French horsemen to retire, 
xli, xlii; his talk with Montjoy 
after the battle, xliii; always 
commemorates SS. Crispin and 
Crispinian, xliii, note 6 ; his 
encounter with Alen^on, xliv; 
his thanksgiving for the victory, 
xlv ; return to England, xlvi ; 
reception, xlvi, xlvii; his hu- 
mility, xlvii, Ixx ; his second in- 
vasion of France, xlviii ; sees the 
princess Katherine at Meulan, 
ib,; marries her, xlix; his 
parting words to the duke of 
Burgundy, 1 ; courtship of the 
princess Katherine, li, lii ; agility 
and swiftness, lii ; personal ap- 
earance, lii, liii; portrait ^ of 
ith, lii, note 7 ; his reformation 
considered, Ivii — ^Ixii, and Ixxvii, 
note ; robs his own receivers, lx, 
note 3 ; his youthful misdemean- 
ours, Ixi; liking for music, tb.^ 
note I ; remorse, Ixi, Ixii ; be- 
haviour when his father was 
dying, Ixii ; love of justice, Ixiii, 
Ixiv ; banishes his ‘ misrulie 
mates,' Ixiv ; his soldierly ciuali- 
ties, Ixiv — ^Ixviii; restrained his 
soldiers' violence, Ixvi ; his phy- 
sical endurance, Ixvii ; vigilance 
at Harfleur, ib,y note 2; piety, 
Ixviii — Ixx; behaviour on his 
entry into Harfleur, Ixx, note 2 ; 
his treatment of Badbie, Ixx, Ixxi ; 
injunctions to his subjects, Ixxi ; 
incensed by the Dauphin's joke, 
Ixxi, Ixxii; his frankness, Ixxii, 
Ixxiii ; liking for practical jokes, 


Ixxiii, Ixxiv; his argument with 
Williams, Ixxiv; his analysis of 
royalty compared with Richard 
II.’s and Henry IV.'s, Ixxiv — 
Ixxvii ; Shakspere's treatment of 
his character, cv 
Hmry 

Editions of Heniy V., i ; its 
date, ii, xevi; epic character 
of, ii, iii; Shakspere's chief 
authority for, iv; Johnson's 
objection touching the inci- 
dent of the French horsemen, 
xli ; answered, xlii ; critical 
opinions on Act III. sc. iv., 
Ixxviii; political allusions in, 
Ixxx — ^Ixxxvii; social allusions 
in, Ixxxvii — xcv; its predeces- 
sors and successors on the 
stage, xevi; one of the former 
noticed by Nash, tb., note 2; 
Shakspere’s Henry V. possi- 
bly revived in 1735, xevi; re- 
vived in 1738, xcvii; cast for, 
in 1747, coronation proces- 
sion in, tb,j champion in, ib,j 
Kemble's revival of, in 1789, 
tb, ; revivals of, from 1 803 to 
1879, xcviii; performances of, 
from 1738 to 1875, 2 ; 

performers in, xcviii, xeix; 
Time - Analysis of, c — civ; 
comic scenes in, cv; chrono- 
logy of, cv, evi; relation to 
other English historical plays, 
evi ; place in Shakspere’s poet- 
ical development, tb. See p, 
162 (correction of p. i) 

Henry V., Aaron Hill’ s, account of, 
xevi 

Henry K, Lord Orrery's, acted, 
xevi 

her Chronicle, 115, 116 
hewne, 121 

Hippisley (John) as Fluellen, 
xeix 

his (Dauphin's horse), 140 
his more aduice, 124 
his mouth, 148, 149 
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‘hole’ (the), the-'vrorst part of a 
prison, Ixxxviii 
hole to geders, xxxvi 
Holinshed (^phael),Shakspere*s 
chief authority for Henry V,. iv; 
on Henryks speech (IV. iii.) at 
Agincourt, xxxiv 
honour, dye in, 151 
hoosell, s 6 , eucharist, xxx 
horse coursers tongue, xcv 
Horses, the French, didn’t neigh 
during the night before the bat- 
tle, XXX 

Horton (Mrs.) = Queen Isabel, 
xcix, note 6 

Hull (Thomas) = Chicheley and 
Chorus, xcix, note 6 
Hungerford (Sir Walter) wishes 
for more soldiers, xxxiv 
Huntingdon (John Holland, earl 
of) present at Troyes, 1 
hye, hy, sb. haste, xxxvii 

I (and), ellipsis for ‘ I am one,’ 125 
I^rme, 154 

if for of {Henry V., IV. i. 282), 
Tyrwhitt’s conj., 144 — 146 
imbarre, 114 

Irish (the) serve in Henry V/s 
army, boot \ subdued by Mount- 
joy, Ixxxi; Essex’s policy to- 
wards, Ixxxiii 

Isabelle of Bavaria (queen of 
France) at Meulan, adviii ; at 
Troyes, xlix 
is our wretches, 118 
it = its, 158 

iades, 139 

James VI. (king of Scotland), his 
intrigues to secure his succession 
to Elizabeth, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii 
Jamy, his character, Ixxx; political 
import, Ixxx, Ixxxi 
lAQUES, dissyllable, 135 
John (king of France), arrears of 
his ransom demanded, xii 
John Cobler, a character in the 
Famous Victories^ liii 


Johnson (Samuel), his remark on 
Henry’s oaths (IV. iii.), xxxv; 
the massacre of the French pri- 
soners, xl, xli I the French horse- 
men, rfi, xlii; the wooing scene, 
Ixxiiij Act III. sc. iv., Ixxviii 

Katherine (princess of France), 
Henry V. proposes to marry her, 
xi; her dowry, xii, xiii ; meets 
Henry V. at Meulan, xlviii; 
marries him, xlix ; her reception 
of his suit, li, Iii, Ixxviii 
Katherines, Queen of all, 160 
kele yow, tmf. cool yourselves, xxi 
Kemble (John Philip) as Henry 
V., xcvii 

Kenilworth, tennis-balls presented 
to Henry V. at, x 

Kidecaws, xix, note 6. See Chef 
de Caux 

Kikelie (Sir Richard) slain at 
Agincourt, xliv 

JohUi Shakspere’s, revived, 

xevi 

Knight (Charles) on the Choruses 
in Henry V,, ii ; his arrangement 
of Maemorris’s speech in Hcnr\ 
K, HI. ii., 132 

Knight (Edward) = Nym, xcix, 
note 6 

Knight (Thomas) = Pistol, xcix, 
note 6 
kue, 138 

Laneham (Robert) sees a bear 
baited at Kenilworth, xcii 
Langley, Richard II.’ s body re- 
moved from, xxxi 
late commissioners, 124, 125 
Lavolta (the), a dance, xc 
law, interj. 132 
I’avez promis, 15 1 
leagues, 1 61 

Leeks, why Welshmen wear them, 
xliii, xliv j worn in the i8th 
century, 153 

Leicester, Parliament at, in 1414, vi 
Lestrale, spelling of, 136 
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Ligny (seigneur de) fortifies the 
French towns, xviii 
Line Arrangements. See pp. ii6, 
1 17, 12I, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 133, 136, 137, 141, 
143, I44» 146, 147, 149^ 1503 151* 

^ IS 3 , 154, 156, 157 
Lingare, Lingard, 114 
Lollards, act passed against them 
in 1414, viii ; disliked by Henry 
V., z 3 ., and Ixx 

Lords, the temporal, why they op- 
posed the dis endowment of the 
Church, vii 

Louraie (lord of) rallies the French 
at Agincourt, 3di 
lower, . * , likelyhood, 155 
lower, speake, 142 
Lupton (Donald) on dancing- 
schools, xcj the folk at Paris 
Garden, xcii 

Macaulay (Thomas Babington, 
Lord) on the Puritans’ opposi- 
tion to bear-baiting, xci 
Mackuk (Charles) = Fluellen,' 
xcvii 

Macklin (Mrs.) as Hostess 
Quickly, xcix 

Macmorris, his character, Ixxix ; 
why angry with Fluellen, Ixxxi ; 
Knight's arrangement of his 
speech in III. ii., 132 
Mac READY (William Charles) = 
Henry V., xcviii 
maids, and boyes, 155 
Maisoncelles, the English en- 
camp there [Monsirdet\ xxviii, 
note 3 

maiesties, 1 17 

Malaprop (Mrs.) compared with 
Mrs. Quickly, 121 
Malone (Edmund), source of the 
bee-simile (I. ii.) pointed out 
by, X 
man, H5 

mangier, manger, 139 
March (Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of), his descent, vi, note 4 ; con- 
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nection with the plot against 
Henry V., xv, note i, xvi, xvii 
March (Roger Mortimer, earl of), 
his daughter married the earl of 
Cambridge, xvi, note 2 
mare, 120 
marke the, 125 

Marle (Robert de Bar, comte de) 
rallies the French at Agincourt, xli 
Mastiffs (English) described, xcii, 
xciii 

Mattocks (Mrs.), xcix, note 6 . 

See Hallam (Miss) 

M ELI CERT ( Shakspere) , Ixxxvii, 
note I 

mercinary, adj. mercenary, Ixxxiii 
Meulan, the conference at, xlviii ; 
precautions taken there, xlviii, 
note 2, xlix 

Military ranks in the i6th century, 
122 

mischeeues, sb. ph mischiefs, Ixv 
mistfuU, 152 

Montereau, the duke of Burgundy 
murdered there, xlix 
Montjoy (king at arms) sent to defy 
Henry V., xxv, xxvL xxvii ; asks 
leave to bury the French dead, 
xliii 

Morris-dancing, Ixxxix 
Moryson (Fynes) on Essex's con- 
ference with Tyrone, Ixxxiv; 
English food, xciii, note 5 
moth = mote, 142 
Mountjoy. See Devonshire 
(Charles) 

murrie, dark red, xlvii 

nam’d, 140 
Nell (Ouiddy), 157 
Nesle, the Somme passed at, xxiv 
Newport (Thomas, deputy warden 
of the Fleet), charges of prisoners 
against, Ixxxix, note i 
Newton (Joachim, deputy warden 
of the Fleet), chaiges of prisoners 
against, Ixxxix, note i 
Nicholson (Dr. B.) on Jamy and 
Macmorris, Ixxxi 
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Nicolas (Sir Harris) on the num- 
ber of the English army, xix, 
note 6; number at Agincourt, 
xxiii, note i ; numbers slain at 
Agincourt, xliv, note 8 
noblest English, 129 
Nokes (James, actor) wears a hat 
larger than PistoPs, xcix 
Northbrooke (John) on dancing, 
xc 

Norwich (Richard Courtenay, 
bishop of), ambassador to Charles 
VI., xii ; dies at Harfleur, xxiii, 
note 2 

of = owing to, 128 
on = on the score of, 158 
orient grained scarlet^ xlvii 
Oriflamme (the), xxii, note 4. 
Orleans (Charles, duke oQ com- 
mands in the van at Agincourt, 
xxxix, note 1 
our sleeping sword, 1 12 
ouerstaring, adj. xciv 
owtelandische, ^uiJ\ outlandish, xciv 
Oxford (earl of), a character in 
the Famous Viciories^\\i\\ quotes 
the adage about France and 
Scotland, 116 1 

P, Fluellen’s, for B, 130, 13 1 
Paris Garden, a stinking place, 
Ixxxviii, xcii ; described, xcii 
Parry (Dr, William^, his treason, 
Ixxxii ; a phrase of his compared 
with Grey^ 5 speech in Henry V.j 
II. ii. 165, bD«ii, Ixxxiii 
Parsons (Robert, S, J.) dedicates 
his Conference^ &c., to Essex, 
Ixxxvii, note 2 

Passage from Dieppe to Dover, ci, 
note 3 

pasternes, 130 

Pasiyjne of Feofle (Rastell’s), por- 
trait of Edward III, in, xiv, 
note 4 

pax, 137, 157, 164 

Pelham (Sir John), ambassador 
from Henry V«, xii 


Pepys (Samuel) visits Paris Gar- 
den, xcii 

Perforynances of Henry K, xcvii, 
xcviii. See p. 163 (addition to 
p. xcviii, note 2) 
perillous narrow, 1 1 1 
•Peronne, Somme, sally from, xxiv, 
note 2 

Pest-house in plague time, Ixxxviii 
Feier 2, ii. 22, quoted by the 
Dauphin, 140, 163, 164 
Pickt-hatch . . , legs, xcv 
Pig (Alexander the), 1 52 
Pistol captures a French soldier, 
xxxix ; his exit, Ixxviii ; his hat, 
xcix, c 

Pitt (Mrs.) as Hostess Quickly, 
xcix. Seen. 163 (addition to p, 
xcix, note 5) 

places, wooe in other, 159 
plaine, adj. full, xliv 
plentyes, 158 

PONTHIED (earl of), John the 
Dauphin, xxiv, note 6. See p. 
163 (correction of p. xxiv, note 6) 
Pope (Alexander) on the position 
of Chorus 2 in Henry V,, c, 
note 4 j Theobald's emendation 
'babbled,’ 126; the position of 
Act IV. va Henry V., 152 
I Post-horses in England, ci, note i 
Powell (William) = Chorus in 
Henry V,, xcix, note 6 
Praeclarissimus for Praecarissiinus, 
liv 

presenteth, 140 

Prisoners, cruel treatment of, 
Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii ; beg alms, 
Ixxxviii ; their squalid appear- 
ance, ib.j fees paid by them, 
ib.; their wretched lodging, and 
the charge for it, ib,; petition 
for redress of mevances, Ixxxix 
Prisons, unwholesome state of, 
Ixxxviii, and note 4 ; sickness of 
the, id. See p. 163 (correction 
of p, Ixxxviii, note 4) 
priuy, 128 

'Prologue,’ actor called the, no 
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Proximity of pL noun, confusion 
caused by, 158 

Punctuation olJJenry V. See pp* 
109, III, 112, 119, 121, 124, 125, 
1301 132, I 35 j 136, i 39 > 140, 142, 
143, 144 > I 45 > 146, I 47 > 148, 152, 
154, 155, 156, 158, 159^ 160 
Pyx, soldier’s theft of a, xxvi 

qualitie ! &c., 150 
Guand i’ay, 159 

Quarto i of Henry a surrepti- 
tious copy of the F., i; Shak- 
spere’ s first sketch of Henry F., 
bucxi 

Qui va Ik, 141 

Quick (John) = Pistol, xcix, 
note 6 

quinch, vh. flinch, Ixvii 

Raleig-h (Sir Walter) favoured by 
Elizabeth, Ixxxiii, note 4 ; forced 
to sing ' F ortune my foe,* &c., 137 
reame, realm, xxxvi 
RedmanN (R.), his version of 
Henry V.’s speech at Rouen, v, 
note I 

Reformados, 122. ‘Reformado, or 
Reformed Officer, an Officer 
whose Company or Troop is dis- 
banded, and yet he continu'd in 
whole or half Pay ; still being in 
the way of Preferment, and keep- 
ing his Right of Seniority,* &c.— 
Phillips's Hetv World of Words^ 
ed. 1720, j, V, 

* Refuse me,' an oath, xciv 
Relative with sing, verb and pi. 
antecedent, Ii2 

Religious dissensions, England en- 
dangered by, bcxxi 
remember, vh, remind, xviii 
‘ Renounce me,* an oath, xciv 
Richard II. (king of England), 
his body transferred to Westmin- 
ster, xxxi; HenryV.'salmsdeeds 
and foundations for Richard’s 
soul, xxxii, notes 2, 3 
Rickard IT,^ Shakspere’s, revived, 
xcvi 

C 


rights, 154 

Rouen besieged in 1419, v; an 
orator pleads for the Rouen folk, 
ib.j council at, xxiv, xxv 
Roussi, spelling of, 136 
Rowlands (Samuel) on the char- 
acter of a swaggerer, xciv, xcv 
Ryan (Lacy) = Chorus, xcix, note 
6. See p. 163 (addition to p. xcix, 
note 6) 

rymme, what, 150 

-s, inflection in, preceding a plural 
subject, 118, 128 
-s, plural in, 112, 1 15, 128 
Sacarson, a bear, xciii, note 3 
St. Remy (Jean Lefevre de), his 
account of the conspiracy a^nst 
Henry V. compared with ShaJc- 
spere*s, xv, note i 
St. Thomas of Waterings, Henry 
V.’s reception there, xlvii 
Salic Law, ix; Maistre Nicolle 
Gilles on the, 1 14, 115 
Salisbury (Thomas de Monta- 
cute, earl of), ambassador from 
Henry V.,xii; killed at Orleans, 
xxxi, note 5 

Salisbury (Robert Cecil, earl of), 
his speech on Tyrone's demand 
for toleration in religion, Ixxxiv, 
note 3 ; his support sought by 
James VI., Ixxxvi 
same leeke, 156 

^Satellites Pilatales,’ members of 
the Coventry Parliament, vii, 
note 4 

Scenery in theatres, iii, note t 
Schedule the (I. i. 12 — 19), viii 
SCHLEGBL (Augustus William von) 
on the choruses in Henry V., ii. 
See p. 162 (addition to p. ii 
Scots, the, their incursions, ix, xxxi 
ScROPE (Thomas, Lord), much 
trusted by Henry V., xvi; his 
trial, xvii, note 2 

see old age (Pope's transposition)^ 
148 

Sei^eurie, used as a tide, 160 
N 
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sely, adj* simple^ xxw, note i 
Rennet, i6l 
seueralls, ri 3 

Shakespeax Clubj account of the, 
xcvi,.note 7 

Si^KSPERE, purport of th.e choruses 
in his Henry K, ii, iii ; altered 
Exeter's speech on the French 
war, ix; the date of Exeter's 
embassy, xi, xix ; and of Mont- 
icy's defiance, xxvii ; his version 
(IV. iiL) of Henry's speech at 
Agincourt, xxxiv, ^sxxv; use of 
the Famous Victories^ 3d, li, lii, 
bcsciii; treatment of Henry V.'s 
character, Ivi — baevii, cv; de- 
sire for national unity, hm — 
Lcbcii ; feeling towards Catholics, 
bcxxii, note i ; may have ap- 
proved Essex’s Irish policy, 
Jxx3uii ; and the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, bac3cvii ; 
didn't write an elegy on Eliza- 
beth, note 1 ; place of Henry 
V, in his poetic development, evi 
Shene (Richmond, Surrey), reli- 
gious houses founded there by 
Henry V., 3C3acii, note 3 
Shoter (Edward) = Fluellen, xeix, 
note 6 

* sickenes of the prison,' account of 
the, bt 3 C 3 cviii, note 4 
^SlDDONS (Mrs.) = Princess Ka- 
therine, xeix, note 6 
SiGiSMUND (emperor) tries to make 
peace between England and 
France, sdviii ; and to raise a 
crusade against the Turk, 
note I 

Simpson (the late Mr. R.) on the 
politics of Henry K, hexx 
Simulation defined by Bacon, Ivii 
smiles, 120 

Smith (William) as Henry V., 
xcviii. See p. 163 (addition to 
p. xcviii) 

s odder, solder, bDcxiii 
Somme, passage of the, sudv 
sonaunce/ tucket, 146 


soule of adoration ! 143, 144 
Sources, additional, of Henry V. 

Seepp. nr, 113, 115, 153 
Southampton (Henty Wriothes- 
ley, earl of) goes with Essex to 
» Ireland, ii ; made general of the 
. horse, iB.j note i 
spirits, that hath, iic 
Stage machinery, iii, note r 
Stakes, a defence for archers, xxxix, 
note r 

Standard (The). The Theatre 
stood near it, iv 

Stanley (Sir William) surrenders 
Deventer, Ixicscii, note i 
stiletto beard, xcv, note 3 
Stone (George), a bear, xciii,. 
note 3 

Stow Qohn) on the untnistwor- 
thin ess of Caxton's Chronicle, 
162 

straining, 130 

Stubbes (Philip) on the treatment 
of debtors; lx 3 cx.viii ; morris- 
dancing, l 3 cxxix \ dancing schools, 
xc ; baiting beasts, xci, xcii 
SUETT (Richard) — Pistol, xeix, 
note 6 

Suffolk (Michael de la Pole, 
earl of) slain at Agincourt, sdiv 
suis tomb6, le, 15 1 
Summary of Results, liv— Ivi 
summon vp, 129 

superial, adj^ upper, bcxscviii, note 4 
Swaggerer (the) described, xciv,xcv 
Sydney (Sir Philip) on the viola- 
tion of the unities, iii; stage 
battles, iv 

Syon, nunnery founded by Henry 
V., xjuui, note 3 

taint, 116 
take, 123 
tast, vh, feel, bod 

Taylor (John, the Water Poet) 
on the rebuilding of the Globe, 
XX, note I; prisoners' lodging, 
Ixxxviii; swaggerers in scarlet, 
xcv, note 3 
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tenures = tenours, contents, 158 
Temoise, crossing of the, xxv 
Teufelsdrockh’s Clothes Philo- 
sophy, Ixxii, See p. 163 (cor- 
rection of p. Ixxii, note 3) 

TH, pronunciation of, 142 
than = then, n8 
Theatre (The), its site, iv 
Theatre, Elizabethan, described, 
iii 

Theobald (Lewis) disliked sc. iv. 

in Henry V., Act III., Ixxviii 
there pronounced the-er, 155 
Thine (lord of) rallies the French 
at Agincourt, xli 
though, 1 16 

Travelling in England, ci 
Trinite (Le) name of Henry V.^s 
ship, xix, note 5 

Troyes, the meeting at, xlix, 1 ; 
23rd, 24th, and 25th articles in 
the treaty of, liii, liv 
TrumPYNGTON (Thomas de), a 
sham Richard II., xvii, note 2 
truye, 140 

Tyboniulle (Sir William) rallies 
the French at Agincoxirt, xli, 
note 4 

Tyburne legacy, the hangman’s 
due, xcv 

Tyrone (Hugh O'Neal, earl of) 
rebels, ii,‘ Essex makes a truce 
with him, z^., and Ixxxiv ; bis 
terms, Ixxxiv; Essex's rejjly to 
his request for toleration in re- 
ligion, tb., note 3; Essex's al- 
leged intrigues with, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvi 

under cure, under cover, Ixxxvi, 
note 3 

Union of England and Scotland, 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii 

Unities, results of disregarding 
them, iii ; disregarded by Shafc- 
spere, 119, 120 
vntempering, i6o 
vpward, and vpyrard, 127 
ure, sb. use, Ivii 


varlet, 146 
Vaudemont, 135 
Vaward (the), right wing in line of 
battle, 149 

vie, mort de ma, 134, 135 

W elided by Fluellen, 131 
W pronounced as V, 159 
Warburton (William, bishop of 
Gloucester), censured sc. iv. in 
Henry K, Act III., Ixxviii 
Ware (Dr.), ambassador from 
Henry V., xii 

^ Warre, warre ; France, France,’ x 
Warwick (Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of) succeeds Bedford in the 
government of France, xxxi, 
note 4 ; commands at Agin- 
court, tb,; present at Troyes, 1 ; 
his view of Prince Henr/s dis- 
solute life, Iviii 

Watchfires lighted at Agincourt, 

XXX 

Waterton (Robert, Esq.), arn- 
bassador from Henry V., xii 
waxen witaph, 117, 118 
weasel (the), a filthy beasts 116 
wee'l digest, 119 

Welsh-EngHsh, Fluellen' s, 130, 13 1- 
Welshmen, why they wear leeks, 
xliii, xliv ; worn by them in the 
1 8th century, 153 ' ^ 

Westtninster, Church . disendow-, 
ment scheme revived at the 
Parliament of, vii. viii 
Westmoreland (Ralph Nevil, 
earl of), his speech on the Scot- 
tish policy, ix; made Warden 
of the Border, xxxi ; wishes for 
more soldi^rS; xxxiii 
weyned, weaned, xciii 
what’s (what is), 141 
wheare, adv. whereas, xciii 
which (which I . . , reioyce), how 
used, 125, 126 
which, of, 128 

Whiffler, what^ xlvi, note 4. See 

W p. 163 (addition to p. xlvi, note 4) 
HlTGlFT (John, archbishop of 
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Canterbury), his question touch- 
ing Tyf one’s demand for tolera- 
tion in religion, Ixxxiv, note 3 
Whitsimtide, morris -dicing at, 
Ixxxix 

who for -whom, 142 
WIIXIAMS (Michael), his talk with 
Henry V,, Ixxiv, Ixxx 
Winchester, Henry V. receives 
the French ambassadors at, 
xiii 

Windham (Right Hon. William) 
opposes the abolition of bull-bait- 
ing, xci, note 5 

WiRTEMBURG (Frederick, duke 
of) present at a bull-baiting, 
xcii, note 3 
wise-hardie, adj\ Ldv 


Woodward (Heniy) = Pistol, and 
the Dauphin, xcix, note 6 
wrongs giues, 112 
Wroughton (Richard) = Henry 
V., xcix, note 6 

Yates (Richard) = Pistol, xcvii ; 

= Fluellen, xcix, note 6 
York (Edward Plantagenet, duke 
of) reports the approach of the 
French army, xxvii ; commands 
the vaward at Agincourt, xxxvii, 
xxxviii, xxxixj note i ; slain, xliv 
York House, Essex’s examination 
there, Ixxxiv 

your for thy (a Quicklyism), 122 

your hostesse, 123 

your selues . . . seruices, 113 
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